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wish  you  would  use  your  influence  to  get  these 
people  to  go  back  and  stop  persecuting  me.” 
But  the  young  man  tried  hard  to  persuade  him 
to  giTe  up  this  new  doctrine,  but  Mr.  Wang  re¬ 
plied  :  “  It  does  no  good  for  you  to  talk  to  me  in 
this  way,  for  I  shall  never  give  up  my  religion.” 
His  friend,  seeing  his  words  did  no  good,  did 
have  the  goodness  of  heart  to  try,  and  succeed¬ 
ed  in  turning  the  mob  back. 

This  young  man  —  Mr.  Wang  —  spent  nine 
years  at  the  Tungcbow  school,  and  a  few  Sab¬ 
baths  ago  I  heard  him  preach  a  very  earnest 
sermon  from  the  text  found  in  1  Cor.,  second 
chapter,  flrst  and  second  verses.  In  speaking 
of  Paul’s  great  learning,  he  said:  “But  he  did 
not  bring  that  forward,  as  so  many  love  to  do; 
but  he  was  determined”— and  with  strong  em¬ 
phasis  he  brought  it  out — “he  was  determined 
to  know  nothing  but  Jesus  Christ,  and  Him 
Mary  Merrill  Crossette. 


A  Hebrew  and  English  Lexicon  of  the  Old 
Testament.  Based  on  the  Lexicon  of  Oes- 
enius,  as  Translated  by  Edward  Robinson. 
Edited  by  Francis  Brown,  D.D.,  Davenport 
Professor  of  Hebrew  and  the  Cognate  Lan¬ 
guages  in  the  Union  Theological  Seminary, 
with  the  co-operation  of  8.  B.  Driver,  D.D., 
Regius  Professor  of  Hebrew  and  Canon  of 
Christ  Church,  Oxford,  and  Charles  A. 
Briggs,  D.D.,  Edward  Robinson  Professor 
of  Biblical  Theology  in  the  Union  Theolog¬ 
ical  Seminary.  Part  I.  Boston:  Houghton, 
Mifilin  and  Company. 

Bible  students  will  hail  the  issue  of  this  first 
portion,  small  as  it  is,  of  a  work  from  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  which  they  have  so  much  to  hop^. 
The  need  of  a  new  Hebrew  and  English  Lexicon 
is  very  urgent.  Since  1654,  when  Dr.  Robinson 
made  the  last  revision  of  his  monumental  trans¬ 
lation  of  the  Lexicon  of  Oesenius,  the  study  of 
Hebrew  has  undergone  a  complete  transforma¬ 
tion.  Specialists  in  the  cognate  languages  have 
thrown  a  flood  of  illumination  upon  the  reed  sig¬ 
nificance  of  Hebrew  words ;  and  in  the  opening 
up  of  vast  and  undreamed  of  fields  of  research 
in  the  discovery  and  decipherment  of  inscrip¬ 
tions  from  Babylonia  and  Assyria,  Phoenicia, 
Arabia,  and  Africa,  the  point  of  departure  for 
the  study  of  the  language  may  be  said  to  have 
entirely  changed.  This  new  Lexicon,  therefore, 
which  in  a  real  sense  is  a  revision  of  that  of  Dr. 
Robinson,  is  in  another  sense  a  fundamentally 
new  work.  The  portion  now  issued  is  of  eighty 
pages  only,  and  extends  as  far  in  the  alphabet 
as  to  asher.  The  words  are  arranged  not  in 
purely  alphabetical  order,  but  according  to  their 
stems,  a  plan  which  must  commend  itself  to 
scholars,  while  to  avoid  any  unnecessary  per¬ 
plexity  of  the  tyro,  words  of  especial  difficulty 
are  put  a  second  time  in  their  alphabetic  place 
with  cross  references  to  their  proper  position. 
Aramaic  words,  on  a  like  true  principle,  are 
separated  from  the  Hebrew,  and  will  find  a 
place  by  themselves  at  the  end  of  the  book. 
The  volume  is  small  quarto  in  form;  the  type, 
both  Roman  and  Hebrew,  is  everything  that 
could  be  desired. 

The  Sardonyx  Seal.  A  Romance  of  Normandy. 
By  Belle  Gray  Taylor.  New  York:  G.  P. 
Putnam’s  Sons. 

Like 'all  travellers  of  imagination  and  feeling, 
Mrs.  Taylor  found  herself  under  the  subtle  spell 
of  Normandy,  and  no  one  who  has  known  the 
experience,  will  wonder  that  it  impelled  her 
to  see  visions  and  dream  dreams,  nor  will  blame 
her  for  the  impulse  to  give  her  fancies  to  the 
public.  Her  story  is  not  of  the  “  realistic”  order, 
if  by  realism  is  meant  an  absence  of  thrilling- 
incidents.  The  opening  scene  is  as  breath- 
catching  as  the  most  ardent  sensationalist  could 
desire.  But  sensationalism  must  not  here  be 
taken  to  suggest  a  doubt  of  the  moral  quality 
of  the  little  story.  It  is  as  unexceptionable  as 
Miss  Edgeworth,  though  its  back-ground  is  the 
land  of  romance  itself.  The  book  makes  no 
pretense  of  belonging  to  the  highest  order  of 
fiction.  It  is  evidently  its  author’s  flrst  at¬ 
tempt,  and  she  herself  pleasantly  deprecates 
criticism,  by  attributing  to  the  inspiring  Nor¬ 
man  air  a  courage  to  undertake  what  elsewhere 
;-v-oulu  la Wf  seemed  itUpOSsibto.  AXtedg||||,  ft' 

I  iis  impossible  to  criticise,  iMifi  tjbsffS  is  therefore 
nothing  to  do  but  enjoy  the  good  things  in  the 
little  story,  and  overlook  the  things  which  are 
not  so  good. 

Felicia.  A  Novel.  By  Fanny  M.  D.  Murfree. 
Boston;  Houghton,  Mifilin  and  Company. 
1891.  $1.25. 

It  does  not  help  a  budding  author  to  be 
sister  to  one  whose  place  in  literature  is  so 
unique  and  so  secure  as  that  of  Charles  Egbert 
Craddock.  Felicia  is  an  interesting,  but  a  dis¬ 
appointing  story.  There  is  so  much  in  it  that 
is  good,  that  one  wonders  whether  the  disappoint¬ 
ment  is  not  after  all  due  rather  to  the  fact  that 
the  author’s  name  is  Murfree,  than  to  any  real 
shortcoming  of  hers.  Assuredly,  for  a  first 
novel  it  gives. excellent  promise.  The  subject 
of  study — a  woman  of  strength  and  originality 
of  character,  who  marries  for  love  a  man  out 
of  her  own  sphere,  and  with  whose  profession 
she  is  entirely  out  of  sympathy — is  a  most  sug¬ 
gestive  one,  and  is  in  general  well  treated.  But 
the  want  of  reality  in  all  the  characters, 
except  Felicia  herself,  who  is  very  well  studied, 
and  the  lack  of  interest  in  the  incidents,  though 
not  in  the  situation,  forbid  the  story  to  rank 
among  the  best.  * 

Heredity,  Health  AND  Personal  Beauty.  By 
John  V.  Shoemaker,  A.M.M.D.,  Professor 
in  the  Medico-Chirurgical  College  of  Phila¬ 
delphia.  Philadelphia:  F.  A.  Davis.  |2.50. 

The  author  undertakes  to  defend  the  thesis 
that  acquired  characters  are  inheritable,  against 
all  comers,  Darwinian  and  others,  who  may 
affirm  the  contrary.  The  law  of  evolution, 
which  is  the  regulating  law  of  all  life,  is  not , 
he  believes,  generally  understood — not,  indeed, 
by  the  writer  of  the  article  in  Lamarck  in  the 
Encyclopoedia  Britannica.  The  law  being  ex¬ 
pounded,  and  man’s  spiritual  and  physical  place 
in  nature  being  ascertained,  the  writer  goes 
on  to  discuss  beauty  in  general,  and  the  source 
of  beauty  of  “  the  fair  sex”  in  particular,  round¬ 
ing  out  the  discussion  with  a  careful  study  of 
the  evolution  of  the  American  girl.  From  these 
glittering  generalities  he  descends  to  particulars, 
such  as  the  skin,  bathing  the  hands,  the  hair, 
the  teeth,  the  nails,  food,  clothing,  soaps,  and 
cosmetics,  giving  in  a  somewhat  diffuse  form 
a  great  deal  of  really  interesting  and  useful  in¬ 
formation. 

My  Journey  to  Jerusalem.  Including  Travels 
in  England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  France,  Bel¬ 
gium,  Germany,  Holland,  Switzerland,  Italy, 
Greece,  Turkey,  Palestine,  and  Egypt.  By 
Rev.  Nathan  Hubbell.  With  Sixty-four  H- 
lustrations.  New  York:  Hunt  and  Eaton. 


intent  on  protecting  the  rights  than  draining 
the  purse  of  his  client,  the  statesman  who  aims 
at  the  public  good  rather  than  at  his  own 
elevation  to  place,  that  has  the  power  of  attract¬ 
ing  and  guiding  men.” 

4.  The  testimony  of  great  examples. 

Here  the  speaker  presented  in  a  striking  way 
the  example  of  Moses,  Paul,  and  most  of  all  the 
example  of  Christ.  “Now  even  the  weakest 
of  us,  ”  said  he,  “  may  reverently  and  truthfully 
hope  that  as  we  share  the  spirit  of  our  Lord,  we 
shall  also  have  something  of  the  power  of  lead¬ 
ing  men  aright.  Without  this  spirit  you  may 
perhaps  win  a  certain  admiration  from  men  of 
your  intellectual  gifts ;  you  may  wield  a  positive 
power  in  leading  men  astray.  Your  vanity  may 
be  tickled  awhile  by  the  consciousness  of  such 
power;  but  can  there  be  any  permanent  satis¬ 
faction  to  you  in  the  exercise  of  any  leadership, 
however  conspicuous,  except  the  leadership 
towards  goodf”  J.  M.  G. 


named,  they  would  have  satisfied  the  Assem¬ 
bly  and  have  commended  themselves  to  every 
lover  of  justice  and  harmony  in  the  Church. 

I  think  it  is  propw  here  to  correct  a  state¬ 
ment  made  before  the  Assembly  in  regard  to 
this  compact.  It  was  stated  by  one  of  the  com¬ 
missioners,  that  the  Union  Seminary  submitted 
the  question  of  the  legality  of  this  compact  to 
Mr.  Daniel  Lord  of  New  York,  a  distinguished 
lawyer,  who  approved  of  the  same.  This  com¬ 
pact  was  made  in  1870,  and  Mr.  Lord  died  in 
March,  1868.  As  I  was  a  member  of  the  Board 
in  1870,  it  was  intimated  in  the  points  made 
by  the  said  commissioner  that  I  approved  of  it 
then.  I  was  absent  from  the  only  two  meet¬ 
ings  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Seminary 
when  this  matter  was  considered,  and  it  never 
came  to  my  notice  until  within  a  year.  I  am 
confident  no  legal  advice  was  sought  in  regard 
to  the  legality  of  this  compact  with  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly.  The  clergymen  of  the  Board 
fixed  it  up,  not  suspecting  there  was  any  illegal¬ 
ity  in  the  transaction,  which  I  think  can  be 
easily  shown.  Only  six  members  of  the  present 
Board  were  present  when  the  memorial  was 
agreed  upon. 

It  is  proper  to  say  that  the  distinguished  com¬ 
missioner  who  made  the  statement  in  regard  to 
Mr.  Lord’s  opinion,  has  privately  acknowledged 
his  mistake  to  me;  but  notwithstanding,  the 
statement  produced  its  effect  upon  the  com¬ 
missioners,  giving  the  weight  of  a  great  name 
in  favor  of  a  compact,  which  I  think  I  may  say 
from  my  intimate  family  and  business  rela¬ 
tions  with  Mr.  Lord,  [Mr.  Day  is  the  son-in- 
law  of  Mr.  Lord. — Ed.  Evan.]  he  never  could 
have  approved.  Henry  Day. 

New  York,  July  8,  1891. 


A  GREAT  ASSUMPTION  AND  A  FALSE 
ALARM:  “NOW  OB  NEVER  I” 


THE  FEAST  OF  LOVE. 

{ 

Bt  Bev.  Theodore  L.  Ourlsr. 

Every  sacramental  Sabbath  ought  to  be 
marked  with  a  white  stone  in  a  church’s  cal¬ 
endar,  and  every  communion  season  ought  to 
be  a  feast  of  love.  We  do  not  come  to  our 
Master’s  table  as  convicts  to  a  bar,  or  as 
strangers  to  the  miscellaneous  table  of  an  inn. 
It  is  a  family-feast,  where  we  partake  of  the 
children’s  bread.  We  are  invited,  not  to  a 
“mount  which  bums  with  fire,”  but  to  Jesus 
the  Mediator  of  the  new  covenant,  and  to  the 
blood  of  sprinkling  which  speaketh  better  things 
khan  that  of  Abel.  The  blessed  Master  saith, 
rMake  ready  the  gusst-chamber,  where  I  may 
Lat  this  supper  with  My  disciples.”  Two  or 
Ihree  things  are  vitally  essential  to  a  right  ap¬ 
proach  to  this  love-feast. 

Hi-  'The  first  is  an  honest  repentance  for  sin, 
xnd  a  putting  away  of  the  old  leaven  of  wicked- 
It  is  sheer  hypocrisy  for  any  person  to 


I  have  seen  but  two  points  made  in  all  the 
speeches  before  the  General  Assembly  on  the 
question  of  the  veto  of  Dr.  Briggs’s  appoint¬ 
ment,  which  could  be  considered  as  a  plausible 
reason  for  their  action.  The  flrst  was  the  as¬ 
sumption  that  this  alleged  transfer  of  Dr.  Briggs 
was  an  appointment  which  comes  within  the 
purview  of  the  compact.  This  was  substan¬ 
tially  stated  in  the  report  of  the  Committee. 
Second,  the  assumption  that  the  Assembly  must 
approve  or  disapprove,  and  now  or  never ;  that 
there  was  no  alternative;  that  silence  was  ap- 
The  Assembly  evidently  was  reluctant 


proval. 

to  take  a  step  so  vital,  but  felt  shut  up  by 
these  arguments,  “approval  or  disapproval,” 
and  “now  or  never!”  “Silence  is  approval!”  Un¬ 
der  the  influence  of  popular  and  skillful  leaders 
backed  by  a  powerful  and  unanimous  Commit¬ 
tee,  they  saw  no  escape  from  the  dilemma. 

I  wish  to  show  that  the  Assembly  was  mis¬ 
led  ;  that  the  arguments  above  named  (they 
being  the  only  ones)  were  assumptions  which 
'  were  not  true,  or  at  all  events,  were  of  too 
doubtful  a  character  to  form  the  basis  of  an 
act  so  far-reaching  as  the  veto,  and  that  the 
Ck>mmittee  could  and  should  have  brought  in  a 
report,  which  would  have  been  satisfactory  to 
the  Assembly;  would  have  been  just  to  Dr. 
Briggs;  and  considerate  of  the  rights  of  the 
Seminary.  First,  the  Committee  assumed  that 
the  transfer  was  an  appointment  within  the 
purview  of  the  compact. 


cruci^ed. 


LETTER  FROM  MICHIGAN. 

Is  there  no  Providence  in  this  Matter? 

Many  are  saying  the  action  of  the  General 
Assei^y  in  the  case  of  Dr.  Briggs  was  a  mis¬ 
take;  others  are  saying  the  more  recent  action 
of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  Union  Seminary, 
is  a  mistake.  Very  well,  let  us  admit  that 
either  or  both  statements  may  be  true.  Neither 
sincerity  nor  loyalty  to  one’s  convictions  at  all 
hazards,  will  save  fallible  men  from  mistake* 
But  grant  the  mistakes,  what  then?  Is  there 
no  Providence  in  this  matter?  Where  mistakes 
have  been  many,  the  Providence  of  God  has 
often  been  more  conspicuous.  It  is  the  com¬ 
monplace  fact  of  history  that  God  has  overruled 
the  very  mistakes  of  'men,  and  often  wrought 
larger  and  better  results  through  those  very 
mistakes,  than  any  man  could  have  anticipated. 

Ip  every  great  denomination  to-day,  as  in  all 
history,  there  are  two  elements — the  conserva¬ 
tives  and  the  progressives.  They  are  the  cen- 
tripStal  and  centrifugal  forces  which  describe 
the  orbit  of  human  progress.  Take  either  force  ' 
aloue,  and  the  result  is  disaster.  Take  both 
together,  and  there  is  an  even  balance  which 
secures  a  sure  and  safe  progress.  So  it  requires 
no  great  wisdom  to  see  that  an  unqualified 
triuiiph  by  the  conservative  element  would  not 
be  the  beet  thing  for  the  Presbyterian  Church. 
It  would  be  quite  as  fatal  as  an  unqualified 
triumph  by  the  radical  element.  Under  the 
Providence  of  God,  therefore,  I  for  one  am  dis¬ 
posed  to  believe  larger  and  better  results  will 
conie  to  our  church  from  both  things — the  veto 
and  Die  action  of  the  Directors — than  would 
have  fx>me  from  either  course  alone. 

TImre  are  two  lines  of  theological  thought  in 
the  Presbyterian  Church.  The  disappearance  of 
the  terms,  New  School  and  Old  School,  has  not 
effaced  these  lines.  Thinking  has  gone  on,  and 
will  continue  to  go  on  along  these  lines.  The 
interaction  of  these  two  systems  of  thought, 
will  by  their  very  contact  and  conflict  result  at 
las^  in  a  more  comprehensive  and  perfect  sys- 

ftieology,  than  can  probably  be  found  in 
dom  to  -  day.  Who  claims  that  the 
system  has  yet  been  reached?  Who 
>at  the  larger  and  truer  system  of  the 
vill  comprehend  all  the  truth  in  all 
systems?  'Who  doubts  that  this  larger 
will  come  to  us  by  the  providence  of 
nd  if  this  is  so,  can  we  doubt  that  God 
uiding  all  earnest  Christian  thought  to 


ness. 

claim  to  be  a  servant  of  Christ,  while  he  or  she 
is  the  willing  servant  of  sin.  We  cannot  serve 
two  opposing  masters.  If  any  of  you  have  been 
wamdering  into  the  “far  country,”  and  living 
on  such  good  terms  with  Christ’s  enemies  as  to 
compromise  your  spirituality  of  character,  then 
Peter’s  tears  of  contrition  belong  to  you,  and 
are  due  to  your  wounded  Master.  If  any  of 
jou  have  been  dallying  with  secret  sins,  then 
make  a  clean  breast  of  it  by  confessing  your 
fpiilt  to  the  Holy  Saviour.  Clement  tells  us 
that  Peter  never  heard  a  cock  crow  without 
the  sad  sound  starting  his  tears.  A  tender 
conscience  will  have  many  a  sick  night  and 
many  a  sorrowful  compunction  for  sin.  A 
broken  and  contrite  heart  is  the  best  offering 
we  can  bring  to  the  sacramental  table.  The 
broken  alabaster  box  fills  the  atmosphere  with 
the  sweet  odors  of  penitence. 

2.  A  communion  season  is  a  family-festival. 
There  is  but  one  Master,  and  all  we  are  breth¬ 
ren.  Love  rules  the  hour.  Love  spreads  the 
board,  and  love  sheds  its  fragrance  from  the 
bruised  body  of  our  dying  Lord.  Let  every 
secret  grudge,  every  rankling  enmity,  every 
envious  spite  toward  a  neighbor  more  prosper- 
cus  than  ourselves,  and  every  resentful  thought 
be  shamed  out  of  us  in  the  presence  of  the  all- 
forgiving  Jesus.  As  the  epp  of  redeeming  love 
passes  from  lip  to  lip,  let  it  be  a  cup  of  recon¬ 
ciliation  between  those  who  have  been  estranged 
from  each  other.  Bring  all  jealousies  and  heart¬ 
burnings  beneath  the  altar  on  which  the  bleed¬ 
ing  sacrifice  is  laid.  Let  us  pledge  to  each  other 
the  helping  hand,  and  the  sympathy  that  bears 
one  another’s  burdens.  If  Jesus  loved  us,  we 
ought  also  to  love  one  another.  Happy  is  that 
Christian  who  recognizes  in  the  household-gath¬ 
ering  some  poor  disciple  whom  he  has  befriended, 
some  child  of  sorrow  whom  he  has  comforted, 
^above  all,  some  converted  soul  whom  he'  has 
guided  to  the  Saviour ! 

Social  caste  is  a  demon  that  ought  to  be  ex- 
orcised,irom  the  Church  of  Christ.  The  man  or 
4he “woman  who  is  worthy  to  be  Christ’s  friend, 
is  good  enough  to  be  my  friend  or  your  friend. 
That  house,  however  humble,  in  which  the 
Master  visits  His  relatives,  should  never  be 
spumed  by  us  as  vulgar  or  “ungenteel.”  If 
that  coarse  and  cruel  thing  called  “snobbery” 
is  despicable  in  social  life,  how  much  more  is 
it  among  the  redeemed  household,  a  crime 
against  Him  who  is  our  Elder  Brother.  A  dis¬ 
honor  to  a  Christian  is  a  dishonor  to  Christ. 
How  do  we  know  but  that  the  ill-clad,  ill- 
housed  brother  who  comes  in  unnoticed  to  the 
family-feast,  may  yet  receive  peculiar  honor  as 
a  prince-royal  of  the  blood,  and  may  be  awarded 
a  higher  place  than  we,  up  in  the  celestial 
courts?  A  communion  table  of  pardoned  sin¬ 
ners  is  no  place  for  coveting  of  “  upper  seats,  ” 
or  for  thmsting  the  heirs  of  a  common  inherit¬ 
ance  into  the  lower  seats,  on  account  of  social 
caste  or  scantiness  of  purse.  Under  the  pres- 
«nt  constraction  of  congregations,  especially  in 
the  cities,  there  is  quite  enough  and  too  much 
reparation  of  the  rich  and  the  poor.  It  would 
be  an  excellent  idea,  therefore,  if  at  least  on 
communion  Sabbaths,  the  humble  Christians  of 
the  mission  chapels  should  be  invited  to  a 
place  beside  their  wealthier  brethren  in  the 
finer  sanctuary.  If  Brother  Broadcloth  should 
sit  even  half  a  dozen  times  a  year  alongside  of 
Sister  Homespun,  it  might  be  a  “means  of 
grace”  to  them  both.  Many  years  ago  I  was 
attending  a  communion  service  in  the  church 
of  the  late  Dr.  John  Cumming  in  London.  I 
happened  to  be  shown  to  the  pew  of  the  Duke 
of  Sutherland,  whose  wife  was  an  active  mem¬ 
ber  of  that  Presbyterian  Church.  The  only  two 
persons  in  the  pew  besides  our  republican  self, 
were  the  beautiful  Duchess  (then  about  five  and 
thirty  years  of  age),  and  a  poor,  plainly  dressed 
woman,  who  had  probably  strayed  in  there 
from  her  seat  in  the  gallery.  The  poor  woman 
looked  disconcerted  when  she  saw  the  titled 
name  on  the  psalm-books.  When  the  sacra¬ 
mental  bread  was  passed,  the  Duchess  took  the 
plate  and  handed  it  to  her  humble  neighbor 
with  such  a  courteous  graciousness,  that  the 
“puir  body”  was  made  to  feel  at  home  immedi¬ 
ately.  That  little  act  was  not  only  a  striking 
illustration  of  the  unity  of  Christ’s  household, 
but  was  an  object-lesson  for  both  the  jewelled 
peeress  and  the  humble  sister  of  the  household 
who  sat  beside  her. 

3.  Once  more.  Let  us  light  the  lamp  of  grate¬ 
ful  joy  at  the  feast  of  love.  1  have  never  quite 
fancied  that  eucharistic  hymn  of  Dr.  Watts, 
which  describes  the  “dark  and  doleful  night” 
and  the  “mournful  scene.”  A  communion  hour 
with  Jesus  should  be  bright  and  joyful.  Our 
Elder  Brother  is  with  us ;  and  shall  the  children 
of  the  bride-chamber  mourn  while  the  Bride¬ 
groom  is  present?  We  are  celebrating  our 
emancipation.  In  comparison  with  Calvary, 
the  Marathons  and  Bannockbums  of  national 
deliverance  are  tame  and  transient ;  in  compar¬ 
ison  with  that  upper  chamber  in  Jerusalem, 
our  “Cradle  of  Liberty”  is  a  small  local  land- 
nuirk.  As  citizens  of  Christ’s  commonwealth, 
this  is  our  “Independence  Day.”  As  the  liber¬ 
ated  brotherhood  whose  redemption  from  hell 
has  been  purchased  by  our  precious  Redeemer, 
we  should  always  make  the  hallowed  hour  at 
His  table  a  joyous  jubilee  of  gratitude  and  love. 
It  should  be  an  antepast  of  heaven. 


OABBIELLA’8  SUNDAY  SCHOOL. 

Dear  Evangelist:  While  the  interest  kindled  hy 
the  touching  little  sketch  of  Gabriella  is  fresh, 
I  want  to  make  an  appeal  for  the  Sunday-school 
in  which  she  learned  the  hymns  she  sung,  and 
to  love  the  Saviour  who  has  taken  her  home. 

We  need  teachers;  the  number  of  scholars 
could  be  easily  doubled  if  we  bad  any  one  to 
care  for  the  classes.  We  need  money  for  lesson 
helps,  picture  papers,  Bible  cards.  We  need 
most  of  all  the  loving  sympathy  and  prayers 
of  God’s  people. 

The  school  is  held  in  the  chapel  of  the  Five 
Points  House  of  Indu8try'’,through  the  courtesy 
of  the  Directors  and  of  *Mr.  Barnard,  but  it  is 
under  the  care  of  the  New  York  City  Mission, 
and  the  Superintendent  is  the  pastor  of  the 
Italian  Church,  Signor  Arrighi. 

The  attendance  last  Winter  averaged  over  190; 
the  two  primary  classes  often  furnishing  half 
the  number.  The  class  to  which  little  Gabriella 
belonged,  is  one  of  three  made  up  of  girls  of 
nearly  the  same  ages,  several  of  whom,  each 
review  Sunday,  repeat  the  entire  list  of  Golden 
Texts  for  the  preceding  quarter.  There  are  as 
many  classes  of  boys,  bright,  manly  fellows 
from  twelve  to  eighteen  years  old,  and  a  large 
Bible  class  of  men. 

But  what  of  the  hundreds  who  are  outside, 
untouched,  uncared  for?  The  streets  swarm  with 
little  ones  who  might  be  gathered  in ;  but  who 
will  teach  them?  It  is  not  necesary  that  one 
should  speak  Italian,  there  is  plenty  of  work  for 
English  teachers.  And  to  each  and  every  objec¬ 
tion  that  may  be  raised,  and  to  every  objector 
who  cries,  “Can  any  good  come  out  of  an  It¬ 
alian?”  we  simply  answer,  “Come  and  see.” 

One  of  the  S.  S.  Teachers. 


The  report  of  the 
Committee  and  the  speech  of  Dr.  Patton,  show 
that  they  were  aware  that  the  Seminary  dis¬ 
puted  the  proposition ;  and  even  the  Com¬ 
mittee  regarded  it  as  a  doubtful  question;  so 
much  BO  that  Dr.  Patton  suggested  that  the 
Seminary  should  resort  to  the  courts  to  decide 
it.  In  such  uncertainty  it  strikes  me  that  the 
Committee  should  have  reported  that  this  veto  is 
too  serious  a  matter  to  the  Church,  to  Dr.  Briggs, 
and  to  the  Seminary,  to  attempt  its  exercise  in 
a  case  of  doubtful  authority.  That  the  rights 
of  the  Seminary,  from  which  all  the  power  of 
the  Assembly  is  derived,  are  first  to  be  consid¬ 
ered,  and  if  there  is  any  doubt  about  the  re¬ 
spective  powers  of  the  Assembly  and  the  Sem¬ 
inary,  the  Seminary  should  have  the  benefit  of 
the  doubt.  The  Committee  could  and  should 
have  reported  that  the  authority  of  the  Assem¬ 
bly  was  not  sufficiently  clear  to  justify  a  veto 
of  Dr.  Briggs’s  appointment,  and  that  the  veto 
upon  the  appointment  of  the  Seminaries  was  a 
matter  so  delicate,  that  it  should  be  exercised 
only  in  a  case  of  unquestioned  authority. 

The  Committee  might  have  adduced  other 
strong  reasons  why  they  should  be  certain  of 
their  power  under  the  compact  before  exercising 
their  veto.  They  might  have  alleged  that  the 
veto  of  the  Assembly  would  be  an  act  irrevoca¬ 
ble,  and  if  it  should  be  found  that  they  acted 
without  authority,  they  would  do  a  wrong 
whose  consequences  could  not  be  foreseen. 

By  the  veto  the  Assembly  will  also  create  a  i 
breach  with  the  Seminary  which  cannot  be 
healed.  It  is  evident  that  the  Directors  intended 
to  promote  Dr.  Briggs  and  not  to  dismiss  him, 
or  to  put  him  in  peril  of  being  dismissed  by  the 
General  Assembly.  They  evidently  are  of  the 
opinion  that  the  Assembly  has  no  control  over 
the  transfer.  If  the  Assembly  make  this  issue 
with  the  Seminary,  who  is  to  decide  it?  The 
Seminary  cannot  be  expected  to  yield  and  dis¬ 
miss  Dr.  Briggs.  This  General  Assembly  is  not 
a  corporation  or  a  partnership  which  can  sue 
or  be  sued,  or  make  a  legal  contract.  It  lives 
fifteen  days  and  then  disappears  forever.  The 
veto  will  inevitably  array  the  Assembly  and  the 
Seminary  against  each  other.  If  perchance  the 
Seminary  is  wrong  in  its  opinion,  and  has  by 
mistake  unwittingly  committed  to  the  Assem¬ 
bly  the  power  to  expel  Dr.  Briggs  from  the 
Seminary,  it  is  not  wise  or  magnanimous  in  the 
Assembly  to  take  advantage  of  this  mistake, 
and  force  a  result  which  was  never  intended  by 
the  Seminary.  The  Committee  could  therefore 
have  properly  reported  that  in  a  case  of  so  much 
doubt  as  to  the  power  of  the  Assembly,  and 
where  the  consequences  of  a  mistake  were  so 
tremendous,  it  was  not  wise  to  assume  and  ex¬ 
ercise  the  veto  power. 

2.  If  the  above  statement  is  correct,  it  fol¬ 
lows  that  the  second  assumption  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee,  that  the  Assembly  must  then  and  there 
approve  or  disapprove  of  Dr.  Briggs’s  appoint¬ 
ment,  and  that  silence  would  be  approval,  is 
fallacious.  They  could  and  should,  secondly, 
have  reported  that  this  non-aotion  of  the  As¬ 
sembly  was  not  to  be  considered  as  an  approval 
of  the  transfer,  or  appointment  of  Dr.  Briggs  to 
the  Professorship  of  Biblical  Theology :  but  for 
the  reasons  above  stated,  it  was  a  case  not  clearly 
before  the  Assembly,  and  therefore  not  proper 
for  its  action,  and  therefore  no  inference  of  the 
approval  or  disapproval  of  the  Assembly  could 
be  drawn  from  its  non-action. 

3.  The  Commitee  could  properly  have  said,  “We 
regard  this  a  case  where  the  entire  responsibility 
should  be  thrown  upon  the  Directors  of  the 
Seminary.  They  are  a  body  of  men  specially 
selected  for  the  duties  which  they  have  as¬ 
sumed, 


A  FAITHFUL  WITNESS. 

'Wei  Hien,  China,  May  15, 1891. 

Dear  Editor :  Your  paper  is  most  welcome  to 
me,  I  can  assure  you,  as  it  finds  its  way  to  my 
far-away  Eastern  home.  I  came  to  this  mis¬ 
sion  station  of  our  Presbyterian  Board  in  April 
of  the  present  year,  where  I  find  a  grand  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  work  among  the  many  women  who 
daily  visit  the  dispensary,  and  the  cases  in  the 
hospital,  some  of  whom  are  here  for  several 
weeks,  and  who  receive  quite  a  knowledge  of 
the  precious  truth  to  carry  away  with  them. 

I  arrived  in  China  last  Fall,  though  not  for 
the  first  time,  for  it  was  in  the  Fall  of  1870 
that  I  first  landed  on  these  shores.  I  find  a 
great  and  glorious  change  in  this  part  of  the 
province  (Shantung  province)  since  I  first  came 
to  China.  This  station  of  'Wei  Hien  was  not 
opened  when  I  was  last  here ;  but  now,  what 
do  I  see?  A  flourishing  station  here,  with 
chapel,  school,  hospital  and  dispensary,  and 
hundreds  of  Christians  in  the  surrounding  vil¬ 
lages  1  God  help  me  to  be  faithful  to  improve 
my  opportunities. 

One  Sabbath  afternoon  in  May  I  listened  to 
the  following  bit  of  personal  experience  from 
the  lips  of  our  helper’s  wife — Mrs.  Wang.  She 
says  that  when  she  was  eleven  years  of  age  she 
was  betrothed  in  marriage  to  the  son  of  a  hea¬ 
then  who  was  four  years  younger  than  herself 
At  twelve  years  of  age  she  entered  the  girls’^ 
school — a  Christian  school — at  Chefoo,  Shan¬ 
tung  province,  where  she  remained  until  she 
was  eighteen,  and  then  went  to  teach  in  one  of 
the  country  schools  in  the  country  district  of 
Che  Mei.  But  just  at  this  time  the  parents  of 
the  boy  to  whom  she  was  betrothed  were  very 
angry  that  she  should  thus  follow  the  new  re¬ 
ligion,  and  declared  the  marriage  must  take 
place  at  once;  but  the  girl’s  father  objected, 
and  said  to  them.  “  I  promised  that  you  should 


The  Mountains  of  Oregon.  By  W.  G.  Steel, 
Fellow  of  the  American  Geogr^hical  So¬ 
ciety.  Portland,  Oregon:  Davia  Steel. 

A  number  of  brave  and  enterprising  young 
men  of  Portland,  Oregon,  several  years  ago 
formed  an  Alpine  Club,  with  the  purx>08e  of  ex¬ 
ploring  the  mountains  of  that  State,  the  snow 
mountains  in  particnlar.  Their  daring  and  suc¬ 
cessful  attempt  to  illuminate  Mt.  Hood  on  the 
night  of  July  4,  1887,  will  be  remembered;  but 
they  have  done  much  more  than  this  to  bring 
bellore  the  public  the  magnificence  of  our  west¬ 
ern  mountain  scenery,  and  have  rendered  more 
than  one  important  service  to  geographical  sci¬ 
ence.  Among  other  such  services  is  the  survey 
and  sounding  of  the  wonderful  and  beautiful 
Crater  Lake,  which  deserves  to  be  marked 
among  the  natural  wonders  of  the  world,  and 
which  to  the  Indians  of  the  district,  has  time 
out  of  mind  been  invested  with  mysterious  ter¬ 
rors.  To  carry  out  this  survey,  boats  had  to  be 
built  in  Portland,  transported  three  hundred 
and  forty-one  miles  by  rail,  carried  one  hun¬ 
dred  miles  into  and  up  the  mountains,  and  then 
“launched”  over  cliffs  one  thousand  feet  high. 
The  difficulties  of  such  a  feat  are  soberly,  but 
vividly,  described.  'The  surface  of  the  lake  is 
twenty- three  feet  higher  than  the  summit  of 
Mt.  'Washington;  its  greatest  depth  is  two 
thousand  and  eight  feet,  surrounded  by  cliffs 
from  nine  to  twelve  hundred  feet  high,  and  so 
sheer,  that  a  stone  dropped  from  the  top  falls 
into  the  water.  In  the  lake  is  a  round  island 
eight  hundred  and  forty-five  feet  high.  From 
the  top  of  Liao  Rock,  nearly  three  thousand 
feet  higher  than  the  surface  of  the  lake,  is  a 
view  of  surprising  grandeur,  extending  far  over 
Oregon  and  California.  Another  place  of  won¬ 
derful  interest  is  the  Josephine  County  Caves  in 
the  Siskiyou  Mountains,  discovered  a  few  years 
ago  by  a  bear-hunter,  which  have  not  as  yet  been 
thoroughly  explored,  though  the  Club  has  seen 
enough  of  them  to  bear  witness  to  their  remark¬ 
able  interest  and  beauty.  This  little  book,  which 
one  of  the  vice-presidents  of  the  club  has  pre¬ 
pared,  makes  no  pretence  of  literary  finish,  but 
it  is  written  with  an  intelligence  and  an  evident 
sympathy  with  the  grand  and  beautiful  in  na¬ 
ture,  which  may  well  dispense  with  “style.” 
As  a  specimen  of  the  bookmaker’s  art,  it  is 
most  creditable,  and  the  illustrations,  from 
photographs  taken  by  a  member  of  the  club,  are 
selected  and  arranged  with  a  true  feeling  for 
art. 

Who  Wrote  the  Bible.  A  Book  for  the  Peo¬ 
ple.  By  Washington  Gladden.  Boston: 
~'Houghton,  Mifflin,  and  Company.  1891. 
11.25. 

Dr.  Gladden  here  presents  to  the  popular 
reader,  with  the  lucidity  and  the  candor  which 
characterize  him,  the  results  of  recent  re¬ 
searches  into  the  authorship  of  the  Bible.  This 
he  does  reverently— with  reverence  both  for 
truth  and  for  the  prepossessions  and  habits 
of  thought  of  devout  minds — but  at  the  same 
time  with  no  sort  of  hesitation.  He  has  no 
idea  that  any  harm  can  come,  either  to  moral¬ 
ity  or  religion,  from  a  clearer  perception  of 
truth ;  and  his  intention  is  to  give  only  such 
results  as  are  by  the  general  consensus  of  schol¬ 
ars  considered  to  be  established,  with  just  so 
much  of  the  processes  of  research  as  will  tend 
to  give  the  unscholarly  reader  confidence  in  the 
methods,  and  therefore  in  the  results,  of  schol¬ 
arship.  It  would  be  too  much  to  say  that  all 
readers  will  accept  the  teachings  of  this  book, 
or  even  that  all  scholars  would  agree  with  it  in 
its  details.  A  few  cases  might  be  pointed  out 
where  the  author  has  heen  careless,  and  a  few 
where  his  conclusions  are  too  sweeping.  On 
the  whole,  however,  the  book  is  to  be  com¬ 
mended,  and  its  appearance  at  this  juncture  to 
be  hailed  as  timely.  For  it  shows  better  than 
reams  of  newspaper  argument,  assertion,  and 
invective  can  do,  just  how  far  investigation  has 
advanced  on  the  subject  in  question,  how  in- 1 
teresting  it  is,  what  a  flood  of  light  it  pours 
upon  the  Word  of  God,  and  how  little  the 
Church  has  to  fear  from  a  devout,  scholarly 
study  of  the  Scriptures,  however  minute  and 
critical  it  may  he. 


yi^r  Church  would  not  be  as  safe  or  as  pro- 
greMive,  if  one  system  of  theological  belief 
demnated  the  thought  of  the  Church.  It  would 
nOT  tetain  nor  develop  the  spirit  of  Christian 
ckwty,  tolerance,  and  liberty,  under  such 
dcHInion.  A  dogmatism  which  would  sacrifice 
eWstian  liberty  and  charity  to  its  own  form  of 
stl^g  the  truth,  would  not  in  the  end  prove 
tneljbest  friend  of  the  truth, 
i  ^  Commencement  Time. 

lOchigan  University  graduated  six  hundred 
and  twenty  students  this  year.  The  pile  of 
di|domas  would  fill  a  small  wagon,  and  their 
dUHj^hution  is  a  weariness  to  the  flesh.  The 
cai|biencement  address  was  given  by  D.  C. 
G^fman,  LL.D.,  President  of  Johns  -  Hopkins 
tll^versity.  His  subject  was  “The  growth  and 
rd^^tion  of  the  universities  to  the  material 
pngress  of  the  human  race.”  It  was  an  able 
aJBress,  and  gave  a  queenly  place  to  university 
i^uence  in  human  progress.  The  speaker 


They  have  a  continued  existence  as  a 
Board,  have  experience  in  the  exercise  of  their 
functions,  are  responsible  morally  and  legally 
for  their  acts  in  the  premises,  whereas  this  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly  has  no  legal  entity,  lives  for 
about  fifteen  days,  and  then  is  dissolved,  its 
members  never  to  be  convened  again.  It  is 
evident  that  in  such  a  doubtful  case  as  this,  the 
Board  of  Directors  is  the  safer  body  to  exercise 
the  disputed  authority,  and  to  assume  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  the  appointment  or  transfer  of 
Dr.  Briggs. 

4.  The  Committee  could  have  further  stated 
that,  if  it  is  asserted  that  this  grave  ques¬ 
tion,  involving  the  heresy  of  Dr.  Briggs  (and 
that  is  the  only  real  ground  which  would  satisfy 
a  veto  by  the  Assembly,)  and  the  highest  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  Church,  demand  the  action  of  the 
Assembly,  the  answer  is.  This  Assembly  cannot 
and  ought  not  to  try  any  case  of  heresy,  except 
with  the  evidence  and  the  parties  before  it,  and 
on  appeal  from  a  lower  judicatory. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  Presbytery  of  New 
York,  who  only  have  jurisdiction  in  the  case, 
have  taken  the  matter  in  hand.  They  can  be 
relied  upon  to  do  their  duty,  and  common  jus¬ 
tice  demands  that  they  should  be  left  to  try 
this  case  on  its  merits. 

No  injustice  could  be  greater  than  to  oblige 
Dr.  Briggs  to  go  into  this  trial  with  the  whole 
weight  of  the  condemnation  of  the  General 
As  far  as  the  interest 


No  one  will  ask  that  a  book  of  some  three 
hundred  pages,  which  includes  sixty-four  illus¬ 
trations,  and  covers  such  a  vast  expanse  as  that 
indicated  in  the  title,  shall  go  very  deeply  into 
any  portion  of  the  subject.  The  traveller  looked 
with  an  intelligent  interest  upon  obvious  things, 
and  describes  them  pleasantly. 

The  Heart  of  the  Gk>LDEN  Roan.  By  O.  C. 
Auringer.  Boston:  D.  Lothrop  Company. 

75  cents. 

The  conflict  between  love  and  duty,  with  the 
victory  of  duty  bringing  also  the  reward  of  love, 
is  the  theme  of  these  verses.  There  is  a  rapidity 
in  the  metre  which  suits  the  theme,  and  there 
are  many  felicitous  expressions.  It  is  rather 
unfortunate  that  the  reader  is  forced  by  both 
subject  and  style,  to  read  a  part  of  the  poem 
with  Browning’s  “How  they  Brought  the  Good 
News,  ”  in  mind. 

The  'Sovereigns  and  Courts  of  Europe.  By 
“Politikos.”  'With  Portraits.  New  'Fork: 
D.  Appleton  and  Company.  1891.  $1.50. 

Brief  and  somewhat  gossipy  sketches  of  the] 
sovereigns  of  Europe,  from  iSirkey  and  Russia! 
to  the  British  Isles.  The  portraits  are  fairly 
1  good,  and  the  book  is  well  and  neatly  made. 


THREE  GENERATIONS  ON  ONE  PLATFORM. 

A  graduate  of  Williams  College  in  the  class 
of  1850,  recalls  the  fact  that  at  the  Com¬ 
mencement  of  that  year,  his  classmate,  Dudley 
Field,  delivered  the  Philosophical  oration,  while 
his  father,  Mr.  David  Dudley  Field,  of  New 
York  gave  the  address  to 'the  Alumni,  and  his 
father.  Rev.  Dr.  Field,  of  Stockbridge,  offered 
the  prayer  at  the  close  of  the  exercises ;  thus 
presenting  the  unique  spectacle  of  three  genera¬ 
tions  oh  one  stage.  Of  these  three,  the  proud 
father  and  grandson  are  gone;  while  he  who 
stood  between,  alone  survives,  at  the  age  of 
eighty -six  years. 


Assembly  against  him. 
of  the  Church  is  concerned,  the  matter  can  be 
safely  relegated  to  the  Presbytery  of  New  York, 
who  now  have  the  matter  in  hand,  and  will  do 
justice  to  all  parties  concerned  after  an  im¬ 
partial  trial. 

I  am  confident  that  if  the  Committee  had  con 
structed  their  report  on  the  basis  above  sug¬ 
gested,  instead  of  on  the  two  assumptions  above 
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THE  INSIDE  WORKINGS  OF  THE  REPORT  ON  REVISION. 
THE  ASSEMBLY.  By  Bfiy.  ThomM  Nichols. 

This  report  ought  to  make  friends  everywhere, 
By  On*  Who  Wa.  In  It,  nnd  Write,  of  what  he  attitude  of  the 

Saw  and  Heard.  General  Assembly  toward  it,  it  may  be  confi- 

So  much  has  been  written  about  the  recent  dently  anticipated,  will  be  the  attitude  of  the 
"  ^hoie  Church.  Perhaps  the  Assembly  acted 

wisely  in  transmitting  it  to  the  Presbyteries 
without  debate.  We  confess,  however,  to  some 
disappointment  at  so  speedy  a  disposition  of  it. 
We  looked  for  some  discussion  to  give  impulse  to 
the  thought  of  the  Church  during  the  coming 
Summer.  One  thing  at  any  rate  we  cannot 
consent  to,  and  that  is  tc  see  the  question  of 
Revision  treated  as  of  minor  importance.  This 
is  the  second  time  now  that  other  matters  have 
been  magnified  at  its  expense.  Last  year  it 
was  the  “method  of  effecting  constitutional 
changes.”  This  year  it  is  the  case  of  Profes¬ 
sor  Briggs.  We  have  no  disposition  to  treat 
the  latter  lightly,  but  it  is  scarcely  to  the 
credit  of  the  Church,  that  the  opinions  of  one 
man,  even  though  a  theological  professor,  should 
divert  attention  altogether  from  so  serious  a 
matter  as  the  revision  of  our  doctrinal  Stand¬ 
ards. 

However,  we  have  the  report;  and  the  ques¬ 
tion  now  is  as  to  its  contents.  Former  oppo¬ 
nents  of  Revision,  it  would  seem,  should  not 
object  to  it,  unless  it  be  such  as  “would  not 
cross  a  t  or  dot  an  i  in  the  old  Confession.”  The 
conservatism  of  the  Church  has  vindicated  it¬ 
self,  and  those  who  prophesied  revolutionary 
changes  may  now  lay  aside  their  fears.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  long  debate  preceding  the  appointment 
of  the  Committee,  but  few  could  be  found  who 
did  not  think  some  revision  desirable,  if  only 
it  could  be  kept  within  safe  limits ;  the  trouble 
with  them  was,  that  “they  doubted  whereunto 
this  would  grow.”  They  must  confess  that  it 
has  not  grown  to  any  very  astonishing  propor¬ 
tions. 

But  how  should  the  work  done  commend  it¬ 
self  to  those  on  the  other  side?  Unquestiona¬ 
bly  they  will  be  gratified  with  it  in  many  re¬ 
spects.  The  demands  of  the  Presbyteries  have 
been  carefully  considered,  and  many  of  the 
changes  sought  have  been  secured.  In  most 
instances  they  have  been  made  judiciously, 
and  the  symmetry  of  the  Confession  has  been 
row  was  that  the  report  of  the  Committee  had  preserved.  , 

not  been  so  formulated,  as  that  every  commis-  Properly  understood,  the  added  clauses  in  the 
sioner  might  have  recorded  himself  firmly  in  chapter  on  the  Scriptures  are  a  distinct  improve- 
favor  of  sound  doctrine,  and  so  established  a  ment,  though  not  called  for  by  any  of  the  Pres- 
moral  effect  of  lasting  value.  Had  it  not  been  byteries:  the  proper  understanding  being  that 
for  certain  “promoters,”  I  earnestly  believe  the  expression  “  the  truthfulness  of  the  history,” 
Clhurch  might  have  thus  stood  nobly  as  the  mc&DS  truthfulness  as  history ;  that  is  when 
shampion  of  the  truth,  while  at  the  same  time  tried  by  the  tests  applied  to  ordinary  historic 
the  constitutional  rights  of  Dr.  Briggs  and  the  statements,  and  irrespective  of  the  question  of 
Wew  York  Presbytery  would  have  remained  un-  inspiration.  It  does  not  mean  inerrant  truth- 
listurbed.  When  the  Assembly  was  so  moved  fulness,  because  inspired.  There  may  be  such 
t)y  Dr.  Worcester’s  speech  on  his  substitute  inerrancy,  but  that  comes  later,  as  a  conse- 
resolution  (which  covered  every  point  raised  by  quence  of  the  inspiration,  not  as  a  proof  of  it. 
the  Presbyteries),  and  when, by  common  assent.  The  Confession  is  no  more  committed  to  a 
the  majority  ait  that  noon-hour  would  have  sus-  method  of  inspiration  by  this  added  clause,  than 
tained  his  plan,  why  was  the  Committee  in-  it  was  before.  It  is  necessary  to  observe  this, 
itantly  called  together  and  plans  laid  for  the  because  in  some  quarters  this  clause  is  already 
iftemoon  campaign?  Why  was  a  certain  mem-  being  subjected  to  this  narrower  interpretation, 
tier  of  the  Committee  so  fearful  that  “Worcester  .  Passing  on,  the  changes  in  Chapter  III. 
tiad  captured  the  Assembly”?  Why  not  let  the  will  of  course  attract  attention.  And  here  it  is 
liand  of  Providence  guide  at  that  critical  junc-  pleasant  to  note  that  the  most  objectionable 

sections  have  disappeared,  and  that  thus,  as 
The  great  Ibresbyterian  Church  cannot  afford  The  Evangelist  has  already  remarked,  the 
for  one  moment  to  tolerate  error,  but  it  should  Church  has  purged  itself  of  supralapsarianism, 
aever  permit  its  members  to  be  summarily  dis-  while  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  give  relief 
siplined  without  due  process.  The  precipitate  ou  the  subject  of  preterition.  The  changes 
iction  of  the  Detroit  Assembly,  will,  I  fear,  be  which  appear  in  the  following  five  chapters, 
t  Borrowful  precedent^  and  must  return  to  vex  though  not  unimportant,  need  not  be  particu- 
bhemnflih  for  years  to  come.  '  '  ~  '  -  larty  noticed,  as.  in  all  probability  but  little 

We  must  recognize  the  fact  that  the  Assem*  objection  will  be  made  to  them, 
bly,  while  honestly  anxious  to  do  justice,  was  The  two  new  chapters,  in  regard  to  which 
aevertheless  wielded,  to  an  extent  at  least,  by  the  keenest  interest  has  been  felt,  are  in 
certain  influences  that  were  quietly  but  ef  many  respects  adequate  and  worthy  de¬ 
fectively  operating  during  all  the  hours  of  the  liverances  concerning  the  great  matters  with 
lession.  Certain  men  were  busy  from  the  start,  which  they  deal,  and  supply  much  in  which 
wd  these  men  were  nearly  all  placed  upon  the  the  Confession  was  formerly  lacking,  and  for 
[kimmittee !  Again  the  legal  and  technical  which  the  advocates  of  Revision  earnestly  plead- 
features  were  unduly  exalted  to  the  exclusion,  ed, — especially  the  doctrine  of  common  grace,  so 
18  I  think,  of  equity  and  Christian  forbearance,  far  as  presented,  the  declaration  of  God’s  love 
[n  many  speeches  the  legal  argument  resounded  of  the  world,  the  relations  which  the  work  of 
jontinually,  and  often  it  was  difficult  to  discover  Christ  is  recognized  as  sustaining  to  “  the  whole 
the  milk  of  human  kindness,  to  say  nothing  of  lost  race  of  mankind,”  the  doctrine  of  immediate 
the  golden  thread  of  Christian  charity.  Anti-  repentance  as  the  duty  of  all  who  hear  the 
Briggs  literature  was  plentifully  strewn  about.  Gospel,  and  the  missionary  sections  of  the 
the  mails  were  burdened  with  partisan  appeals  chapter  on  the  Gospel.  When  we  see  these 
to  the  delegates,  and  in  one  notable  instance —  things  in  the  Confession,  and  see  how,  instead 
that  of  “The  Shortest  Catechism”— supplement-  of  disturbing  the  great  truth  of  the  divine  sove- 
ary  copies  were  gratuitously  supplied  from  one  reignty,  they  actually  confirm  and  support  it, 
of  the  official  desks  1  the  wonder  is  that  they  should  ever  have  been 

I  speak  from  personal  knowledge.  It  seemed  left  out.  What  blindness  was  on  the  minds  of 
to  me  that  the  considerations  pressed  by  Drs.  the  Westminster  Divines,  that  they  should  sup- 
Worcester  and  Logan,  should  have  received  a  pose  these  truths  out  of  harmony  with  the  sys- 
better  hearing.  The  fact  that  Pr.  Briggs  is  one  tern  to  which  they  were  giving  expression?  So 
of  our  foremost  Biblical  scholars ;  that  for  sev-  in  the  chapter  on  Effectual  Calling.  Does  any 
enteen  years  he  has  acceptably  filled  his  post  in  one  suppose  that  the  dropping  of  the  word 
Union  Seminary ;  *  that  he  took  the  customary  “  elect”  before  the  word  “  infants”  in  Section  3, 
oath  of  office  previous  to  his  installation  in  the  is  a  denial  of  the  doctrine  of  election  with  re¬ 
new  position ;  that  on  the  request  of  friends,  gard  to  this  class  ?  And  how  grateful  to  have 
and  to  allay  apprehension,  he  subscribed  to  the  reproach  under  which  we  have  so  long  la- 
oertain  questions  in  the  most  solemn  manner;  bored  at  this  point  taken  away!  The  slight 
that  his  pupils  commend  him  as  an  helpful  and  changes  in  the  chapters  on  Justification  and  on 

— j_.__  ... — 1 -  - 1  - —  • - Saving  Faith,  are  in  the  right  direction,  though 

the  work  on  the  following  chapter,  Of  Good 
Works,  does  not  seem  to  be  done  with  the  usual 
felicity.  As  to  the  remaining  chapters,  it  may 
be  presumed  that  the  substitutions  and  addi¬ 
tions  offered,  will  meet  with  general  approval. 
The  report,  as  a  whole,  does  great  credit  to 
the  Committee ;  furnishes  an  occasion  for  devout 
thanksgiving  to  the  great  Head  of  the  Church ; 
and  we  hope  that,  in  substance,  its  recommenda¬ 
tions  will  receive  the  sanction  of  the  Presby¬ 
teries. 

For  all  this,  there  is  room,  in  our  judgment, 
for  some  criticisms,  and  it  is  the  friends  of  Re¬ 
vision  who  we  think  have  most  reason  to  he 
disappointed.  Not  indeed  because  the  work 
was  required  to  be  done  within  the  limits  of  the 
Calvinistic  system.  That  was  understood  from 
the  first,  being  guaranteed  not  so  much  by  the 
resolution  of  the  last  General  Assembly,  as  by 
the  ordination  vows  of  the  entire  ministry  and 
eldership  of  the  Church .  A  ministry  and  elder¬ 
ship  still  preaching  and  ruling  under  these  vows 
could  not  have  proposed  the  de-Calvinizing  of 
the  Confession  of  Faith .  The  trouble  is  that  the 
Calvinistic  system  has  been  understood  by  the 
Committee  in  so  narrow  and  rigid  a  sense. 
That  beloved  Father  in  the  Assembly  was  right 
when  he  said,  “The  old  Calvinism  is  still  there.” 
Perhaps  he  might  have  said  more — not  only  the 
old  Calvinism,  which  we  all  want,  but  the  old 
Calvinism,  some  modification  of  which  was  to 
have  been  expected  from  the  very  proposal  for 
a  revision.  Of  course  the  difficulty  of  putting 
new  cloth  upon  an  old  garment  is  to  be  rec¬ 
ognized;  also  the  obstacles  encountered  by  the 
Committee  in  harmonizing  such  widely  diverg¬ 
ing  views.  All  could  not  be  satisfied.  Still  we 
wish  that  the  masterhand  at  repression  had 
not  been  quite  so  apparent. 

In  the  work  on  Chapter  III.,  the  going 
back  to  the  rejected  Section  4  and  trying 
to  save  as  much  from  the  wreck  as  pos¬ 
sible,  is  noteworthy  as  indicating  a  tendency, 
even  if  not  particularly  objectionable.  To 
our  mind,  the  whole  idea  is  expressed  with¬ 
out  the  rescued  words,  “particularly  and  un¬ 
changeably.”  But  perhaps  some  would  miss 
the  old  music  too  sadly  if  these  were  sacrificed 
altogether.  A  graver  objection  lies  against  the 
phrase,  “not  to  elect  to  everlasting  life,”  as 
a  substitute  for  the  old  phrase  “to  pass  by.” 


By  One  Who  Was  In  It,  and  Writes  of  what  he 
Saw  and  Heard. 

So  much  has  been  written  about  the  recent 
action  of  our  General  Assembly,  that  I  fear  the 
people,  as  well  as  yourself,  are  becoming  weary. 
As  a  m  mber  of  that  body,  and  as  one  who  took 
tbe  keenest  interest  in  its  proceedings,  I  wish 
to  add  a  few  thoughts  suggested  by  your  “  Calm 
Review”  in  the  last  Evangelist.  I  am  not 
fearful  that  any  of  our  seminaries  can  afford  to 
be  hostile  to  another,  nor  do  I  sympathize  with 
much  that  has  been  said  respecting  Dr.  Patton. 
Although  Chairman  of  the  Committee,  and  thus 
representing  the  great  majority  of  the  Assem¬ 
bly,  he  was  conservative  to  a  marked  degree, 
and  in  my  view,  he  was,  at  least  in  the  debate, 
one  of  the  best  defenders  that  Dr.  Briggs  had  in 
all  that  eventful  controversy. 

While  all  this  is  true,  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  a  plan  was  inaugurated  previous  to  the 
gathering  in  Detroit,  and  prosecuted  during 
every  day  of  the  session;  a  plan  to  visit  con¬ 
dign  punishment  upon  every  teacher  who  was 
supposed  in  any  wise  to  represent  the  Higher 
Criticism.  'This  purpose  was  frequently  avowed ; 
professors  in  several  of  our  seminaries  were 
mentioned  by  name.  More  than  once  I  heard 

remarks  like  this :  “  Professor - is  a  marked 

man.”  Moreover,  the  effect  of  many  articles 
on  the  Briggs’  case  has  been  to  impress  the 
Church  with  the  belief  that  the  Higher  Criti¬ 
cism  is  destructive  in  its  very  nature,  or  “neg¬ 
ative”  in  its  tendencies;  hence  the  effort  to 
utilize  the  present  excitement  to  administer 
the  death-blow  to  its  further  progress  in  our 
schools.  Dr.  Briggs,  whether  justly  or  not,  is 
thus  made  to  suffer  for  all  that  has  been  said  or 
imagined  upon  this  variously  understood  sub¬ 
ject. 

So  far  as  the  overwhelming  vote  was  an  ex¬ 
pression  of  the  mind  of  our  Church  against 
errors  of  teaching  in  pulpit  or  professorial  chair, 
it  is  a  matter  of  earnest  congratulation.  My  sor¬ 
row  was  that  the  report  of  the  Committee  had 
not  been  so  formulated,  as  that  every  commis¬ 
sioner  might  have  recorded  himself  firmly  in 
favor  of  sound  doctrine,  and  so  established  a 
moral  effect  of  lasting  value.  Had  it  not  been 
for  certain  “promoters,”  I  earnestly  believe  the 
Church  might  have  thus  stood  nobly  as  the 
champion  of  the  truth,  while  at  the  same  time 
the  constitutional  rights  of  Dr.  Briggs  and  the 
New  York  Presbytery  would  have  remained  un¬ 
disturbed.  When  the  Assembly  was  so  moved 
by  Dr.  Worcester’s  speech  on  his  substitute 
resolution  (which  covered  every  point  raised  by 
the  Presbyteries),  and  when, by  common  assent, 
the  majority  at  that  noon- hour  would  have  sus¬ 
tained  his  plan,  why  was  the  Committee  in¬ 
stantly  called  together  and  plans  laid  for  the 
afternoon  campaign?  Why  was  a  certain  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Committee  so  fearful  that  “  Worcester 
had  captured  the  Assembly”?  Why  not  let  the 
hand  of  Providence  guide  at  that  critical  junc¬ 
ture? 

The  great  Presbyterian  Church  cannot  afford 
for  one  moment  to  tolerate  error,  but  it  should 
never  permit  its  members  to  be  summarily  dis¬ 
ciplined  without  due  process.  The  precipitate 
action  of  the  Detroit  Assembly,  will,  I  fear,  be 
^  sorrowful  precedent,,  and  must  return  to  vex 
the^MRh  for  years  to  come.  ' 

We  must  recognize  the  fact  that  the  Assem^ 
bly,  while  honestly  anxious  to  do  justice,  was 
nevertheless  wielded,  to  an  extent  at  least,  by 
certain  influences  that  were  quietly  but  ef 
fectively  operating  during  all  the  hours  of  the 
session.  Certain  men  were  busy  from  the  start, 
and  these  men  were  nearly  all  placed  upon  the 
Committee !  Again  the  legal  and  technical 
features  were  unduly  exalted  to  the  exclusion, 
as  I  think,  of  equity  and  Christian  forbearance. 
In  many  speeches  the  legal  argument  resounded 
continually,  and  often  it  was  difficult  to  discover 
the  milk  of  human  kindness,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  golden  thread  of  Christian  charity.  Anti- 
Briggs  literature  was  plentifully  strewn  about, 
the  mails  were  burdened  with  partisan  appeals 
to  the  delegates,  and  in  one  notable  instance — 
that  of  “The  Shortest  Catechism” — supplement¬ 
ary  copies  were  gratuitously  supplied  from  one 
of  the  official  desks  I 

I  speak  from  personal  knowledge.  It  seemed 
to  me  that  the  considerations  pressed  by  Drs. 
Worcester  and  Logan,  should  have  received  a 
better  hearing.  The  fact  that  Pr.  Briggs  is  one 
of  our  foremost  Biblical  scholars ;  that  for  sev¬ 
enteen  years  he  has  acceptably  filled  his  post  in 
Union  Seminary ;  ‘  that  he  took  the  customary 
oath  of  office  previous  to  his  installation  in  the 
new  position ;  that  on  the  request  of  friends, 
and  to  allay  apprehension,  he  subscribed  to 
certain  questions  in  the  most  solemn  manner ; 
that  his  pupils  commend  him  as  an  helpful  and 
inspiring  teacher;  that  none  of  them,  so  far  as 
has  been  stated,  have  developed  heretical  ten¬ 
dencies  ;  that  his  associate  professors  vouch  for 
his  able  and  evangelical  work ;  that  the  Direc¬ 
tors,  who  are  the  bone  and  sinew  of  Presby¬ 
terianism  in  New  York,  testify  almost  unan¬ 
imously  to  his  excellent  services;  that  mem¬ 
bers  of  his  ovm  Presbytery,  even  some  opposed 
to  his  teaching,  begged  the  Assembly  not  to 
crush  out  their  constitutional  rights;  thac  he 
himself  had  just  risen  from  a  sick  bed  and  was 
forbidden  to  appear  in  defence;  these  and  other 
reasons  might  have  raised  a  presumption  in  his 
favor,  until  the  case  could  be  adjudicated  by  his 
peers  in  the  legal  way. 

Why  should  ecclesiastical  denunciation  be 
hasty  or  merciless?  If  Dr.  Briggs  cannot  sus¬ 
tain  himself  on  trial,  be  must  fall ;  he  is  to  be 
criticised  on  facts  and  proofs,  and  if  then  ad¬ 
judged  guilty,  the  Church  and  the  world  will 
sanction  the  verdict.  Why  press  a  strictly 
legal  interpretation  of  the  compact  (that  the 
veto  must  be  instanter),  when  action  begun  in 
this  present  Assembly,  and  continued  by  a  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Conference  and  delayed  because  of  neces¬ 
sity  until  a  report  could  be  made  to  the  next  As¬ 
sembly,  would  have  satisfied  every  technical  re¬ 
quirement.  The  Board  of  Directors  claiming  a 
default  under  such  circumstances,  would  be 
treated  to  the  scorn  of  every  right-thinking 
man.  Moreover,  the  Assembly  had  the  pledge 
of  the  two  directors  present,  that  no  such 
course  would  be  taken. 

Numbers  voted  aye  who  had  never  heard  a 
word  about  the  case  except  through  the  secular 
press ;  this  I  give  on  information  from  the 
persons  themselves.  A  headline  over  some 
flaming  article,  as,  for  example,  “The  Bible 
compared  with  Holy  Water,”  constituted  the 
bulk  of  their  knowledge  until  they  cast  their 
vote  of  condemnation  in  the  “highest  judica¬ 
tory”  of  our  Church.  Why  not  have  followed 
the  Gospel  plan,  and  reject  only  after  the  Chris¬ 
tian  methods  had  been  exhausted.  An  elder  in 
one  of  the  morning  meetings,  said  he  had  unfor¬ 
tunately  left  his  Bible  at  home,  and  he  could 
find  no  copy  at  his  hotel.  I  fear  others  were 
similarly  affected.  Titus  iii.  10  says:  “A  man 
that  is  a  heretic  after  the  first  and  second  ad¬ 
monition,  reject.”  The  new  Gospel  seems  to 
read,  “Condemn  at  once,  admonish  afterward.” 

Sine  Cera. 


The  idea  seems  to  be  that  the  principle  of  pre¬ 
terition  must  receive  expression  somehow ;  and 
this  is  the  very  thing  that  has  been  so  stoutly 
denied  The  whole  trouble  arises  not  from 
allowing  that  preterition  is  in  a  certain  sense 
involved  in  election,  but  from  erecting  it  into 
a  separate  head  of  doctrine  and  thrusting  it 
upon  the  attention.  All  that  is  of  importance 
in  the  doctrine  is  stated  when  w’e  have  said 
that  all  things  are  included  in  the  divine  decree 
(Chapter  III.  Section  1),  and  that  under  this 
decree  some  are  elected  unto  everlasting  life. 
The  taking  of  two  from  four  leaves  two,  but 
in  distinction  from  the  taking  away,  there  is 
not  a  separate  process  of  leaving.  To  “pass 
by”  the  “rest  of  mankind”  is  superfluous.  They 
are  passed  by  when  they  are  constituted  the 
rest  of  mankind.  And  all  that  the  altered 
phrase  succeeds  in  doing,  is  to  make  this  per¬ 
fectly  apparent.  Thus :  “  The  rest  of  mankind,  ” 
(t.c.,  those  not  elected  unto  everlasting  life,) 
“God  was  pleased  not  toelect  unto  everlasting  life.” 
If  the  Committee  thinks  this  an  improvement, 
they  are  welcome  to  their  opinion.  It  would 
be  a  pity  to  have  the  Church  follow  their  lead. 

Of  the  two  new  chapters,  it  may  be  said  that 
while  they  broaden  the  Confession  considera¬ 
bly,  they  might,  without  surrendering  any 
essential  of  Calvinism,  have  broadened  it  still 
more.  “These  ought  ye  to  have  done,  and  not 
to  leave  the  other  undone.”  The  chapter  on  the 
Work  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  with  its  many  admira¬ 
ble  propositions,  fails  to  say  as  explicitly  as  it 
might,  that  common  grace  would  save  any  and 
every  sinner,  if  only  it  were  yielded  to— a  posi¬ 
tion  which  few  at  the  present  day  will  be  found 
to  deny.  God  of  course  is  under  no  obligation 
to  save  any,  yet  in  His  infinite  compassion, 
none  are  excluded  from  the  gracious  promises 
except  by  their  own  fault.  God  commandeth  all 
men  everywhere  to  repent,  and  the  penitent 
everywhere  will  find  favor.  Not  to  those  who 
hear  the  Gospel  alone  is  this  grace  extended, 
but  to  those  who  hear  it  not.  “Special  grace 
supposes  the  failure  of  common  grace.”  This 
is  the  doctiine,  the  advocacy  of  which  in  a  Re¬ 
view  article  by  one  of  the  foremost  authorities  in 
the  Church,  led  the  late  Dr.  Henry  J.  Van  Dyke 
to  say,  “  The  Committee  on  Revision,  when  they 
come  to  do  their  work,  will  find  here  excellent 
material  to  draw  from.” 

The  new  chapter  takes  this  position  plainly  in 
regard  to  the  evangelized  portion  of  the  race, 
but  seems  to  hesitate  in  regard  to  the  unevan¬ 
gelized.  It  says:  “The  Holy  Spirit,  the  Lord 
and  Giver  of  life,  is  everywhere  present  among 
men,  confirming  the  teachings  of  nature  and 
the  law  of  God  written  on  the  heart,  restraining 
from  evil  and  inciting  to  good,  and  is  the  source 
of  all  the  wisdom,  virtue,  and  reverence  for 
God  found  in  men,  and  of  all  the  peace^and 
good  order  in  society,  thus  preparing  the  way 
for  the  Gospel  wherever  it  is  preached.  He 
everywhere  accompanies  the  Gospel  with  His 
persuasive  energy,  and  urges  its  message  upon 
the  unregenerate,  enlightening  their  minds  con¬ 
cerning  divine  things,  quickening  their  con¬ 
sciences,  and  drawing  them  by  His  grace,  so 
that  they  who  reject  the  merciful  offer  of  the 
Gospel,  are  not  only  without  excuse,  but  are 
also  guilty  of  resisting  the  Holy  Spirit.”  It 
seems  singular  that  the  section  should  come 
so  near  to  the  broader  doctrine,  and  yet  should 
fall  short  of  it.  The  writer  has  the  impression 
that  the  broader  doctrine  was  before  the  Com¬ 
mittee,  and  earnestly  pressed  upon  them.  If  so, 
why  was  it  set  aside  ? 

As  to  the  chapter  that  follows,  we  object  jflrst, 
to  the  title — “Of  the  Universal  Offer 
Gospel” — which  is  too  narrow  for  the 
and  which  seems  to  grow  out  of  the  cu^^V 
notion  that  the  “offer  to  all”  is  the  priOi^^H 
thing  in  the  wider  relations  of  the  woa^R 
Christ.  Why  not  say  “Of  the  Gospel,”  sin^v? 
Better  still  would  be  “Of  God’s  Love  fc^Ku 
Men,  and  His  Provision  for  them  in  ]|Pub 
Christ.” — We  object,  secondly,  to  the  wording 
of  the  first  section:  “God  so  loved  the  M’orld 
that  He  provided  in  the  covenant  of  gface, 
through  the  mediation  and  sacrifice  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  a  way  of  salvation  sufficient  for 
and  adapted  to  the  whole  lost  race  of  mankind, 
and  He  doth  freely  offer  this  salvation  ^  all 
men  in  the  Gospel.”  This  is  indeed  a  kreat 
step  in  advance.  The  whole  Church  should 
rejoice  in  it.  It  comes  very  near  to  the  truth. 
The  question  is  whether  it  is  an  advance 
after  all  to  the  full  Gospel  position.  We  think 
that  it  is  not.  The  language  is  that  of  cau¬ 
tious  concession  to  the  doctrine  of  a  general 
atonement,  not  that  of  a  hearty  acceptance  of 
the  doctrine.  What  has  always  been  recognized 
as  sufficient  for  all,  and  then  subsequently  was 
recognized  as  offered  to  all,  is  now  acknotrl- 
edged  as  adapted  to  all.  But  there  the  conces¬ 
sion  stops.  Any  one  skilled  in  the  old  contro¬ 
versies,  can  read  between  the  lines  that  what 
God  does  for  the  salvation  of  others  than  the 
elect,  is  still  to  be  regarded  as  incidental  only. 
God  so  loved  the  world  that  He  made  provision 
not  for  the  salvation  of  all  as  the  ground  of 
the  universal  offer,  but  for  the  salvation  of  a 
part ;  but  this  provision  being  in  its  own  nature 
sufficient  for  and  adapted  to  tbe  whole  lost  race, 
may  be  and  is  freely  offered  to  all.  How  much 
better  than  this  “ beating  about  the  bush,”  the 
plain,  simple.  Scripture  statement  that  Christ 
is  a  “propitiation  for  the  sins  of  tbe  whole 
world.”  That  is  what  many  of  us  wanted. 
Why  could  we  not  have  it,  and  thus  have  all 
the  limits  taken  away  from  the  doctrine  of  the 
Atonement?  Was  not  that  proposition  dis¬ 
tinctly  before  the  Committee,  and  if  so,  why 
was  it  toned  down  ?  Has  Dr.  Henry  B.  Smith 
no  authority  in  the  Church  by  the  side  of 
Drs.  Charles  and  A.  A.  Hodge? 

The  least  satisfactory  work  which  the  Com¬ 
mittee  presents  us,  is  that  in  the  chapter  on 
Effectual  Calling.  Not  indeed  for  the  dropping 
of  the  word  “  elect”  before  the  word  “  infants”  in 
Section  8,  but  for  the  changes  that  follow  in 
that  section.  The  revised  statement  is,  “All 
infants  dying  in  infancy,  and  all  other  persons 
who  from  birth  to  death  are  incapable  of  being 
called  by  the  ministry  of  the  Word,  are  redeem¬ 
ed  by  Christ  and  regenerated  by  the  Spirit,  who 
worketh  when,  where,  and  how  He  pleases.” 
Of  course  this  is  not  meant  as  an  affirmation 
that  all  the  heathen,  being  incapable  by  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  being  called  by  the  ministry  of 
the  Word,  are  redeemed  and  saved;  but  the 
“incapacity  of  being  called,”  is  referred  to 
mental  condition  only,  like  that  of  idiots.  This 
is  a  deliberate  narrowing  of  the  Confession  at 
this  point,  and  greatly  to  be  regretted.  It  is 
significant  in  connection  with  the  hesitating 
utterance  concerning  common  grace  for  the 
unevangelized,  to  which  attention  has  already 
been  called.  The  Church,  in  our  judgment, 
does  not  accept  the  interpretation  thus  thrust 
upon  the  old  phraseology.  It  does  not  believe 
that  the  words  “incapable  of  being  called  by 
the  ministry  of  the  Word,”  have  no  reference  to 
the  unevangelized,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  it 
will  not  acquiesce  in  this  position. 

But,  for  the  correction  of  these  blemishes, 
together  with  any  others  which  may  be  pointed 
out,  ample  opportunity  is  given  in  the  sending 
down  of  the  reports  for  the  consideration,  not 
for  the  final  action,  of  the  Presbyteries.  And 
at  the  worst,  the  matters  criticized  are  only  spots 
upon  the  sun.  The  great  body  of  the  work  done, 
is  in  the  line  of  revision  as  originally  mapped 
out  by  its  advocates. 

Manifestly,  the  Holy  Spirit  guided  the  delib¬ 
erations  of  the  Committee.  Not  so  as  to  make 
them  infallible,  nor  to  shield  their  work  from 
the  sifting,  process  by  the  Church  at  large,  but 
so  as  to  give  us  large  confidence  in  them  as 
men  fitted  for  their  great  responsibilities ;  as  not  i 
onlv  men  of  power  intellectually,  but  men  of 
God,  skilled  theologians,  ripe  in  judgment,  seek¬ 
ing  the  best  interests  of  the  Church,  Doubtless 
their  report  indicates  largely  what  our  Confes¬ 
sion  of  Faith  is  hereafter  to  be. 


THE  FOUNDATION  8TANDET:  .^URE. 

[Dr.  James  H.  Taylor,  the  pastor  of  the  First  Presbyte¬ 
rian  Church  of  Rome,  N.  Y.,  closed  a  recent  sermon  with 
these  calm  and  assuring  words  to  his  people.— Ed.  Evan.] 

Further  than  this  I  have  to  say,  this  affair 
does  not  worry  me.  The  truth  is  not  a  tallow 
candle  to  be  snuffed  out.  That  will  continue  to 
burn,  and  it  will  burn  more  and  more  brightly 
as  the  years  multiply  and  man  develops.  And 
such  agitations  even  as  this,  result  in  quicken¬ 
ing  inquiry  and  advancing  truth.  Truth  is  al¬ 
ways  making  for  the  top,  though  a  thousand 
human  systems  go  crumbling  down.  It  is  a 
pity  men  cannot  maintain  equanimity  of  tem¬ 
per  and  fairness  to  each  other  while  inquiring 
for  the  truth,  and  avoid  rasping  flings  and  bit¬ 
ter  personalities ;  but  they  never  have  done  so 
altogether.  It  is  a  pity.  For  there  is  no  worse  fog 
for  the  hiding  of  truth  than  the  stubborn  nar¬ 
rowness  of  men  who  will  not  inquire,  and  the 
ill  tempers  of  men  who  wax  too  fiery  and  per¬ 
sonal  for  safe  deliberation.  Still  tbe  search  will 
continue.  No  disadvantages  can  stop  it.  The 
instinct  of  the  infinite  in  man  will  keep  him  go¬ 
ing  higher  and  deeper.  Truth  itself  is,  of  course, 
always  one  and  the  same.  But,  as  men  appre¬ 
hend  it,  it  is  progressive.  All  sciences  are  alike 
in  this.  None  are  stationary.  Calvinism  may 
not  be  presumed  to  be  at  the  top,  even  though 
it  be  the  brightest  hill-top  we  can  see.  I  should 
be  sorry  to  be  in  a  Church  where  progress  is 
miiossible,  where  creeds  could  not  bo  criticised 
and  revised.  Creeds  are  all  human.  The  Bible 
only  is  divine.  Even  the  Bible  has  a  human 
element  in  it.  Just  what  that  element  is,  the 
best  friends  are  not  agreed  about.  But,  sure  as 
man  exists,  wherever  there  is  a  human  element, 
there  is  fallibility  of  some  kind.  Until  some¬ 
body  can  prove  that  God  superintends  a  print¬ 
ing  press  in  heaven  and  sends  Bibles  by  some 
air-shute  to  earth,  we  must  admit  that  our  Bi¬ 
bles  are  liable  to  mistakes.  The  human  part  of 
our  Bible  had  to  be  revised  once  in  our  day,  and 
will  be  again  if  the  world  shall  stand  longhand 
that  not  to  weaken  it,  but  to  strengthen  it. 
Creeds  have  always  been  forming  and  breaking 
up.  That  process  will  go  on  while  the  world 
stands  and  man  continues  but  a  pupil  here  at 
school.  The  substance  of  the  BiMe  only  is 
changeless,  for  that  alone  is  God’s  word.  In 
just  what  sense  it  is  God’s  word  will  continue 
a  subject  of  differing  opinion  and  dispute  and 
inquiry  among  men.  If  Prof.  Briggs  or  some 
other  shall  bring  forward  MSS.  which  prove 
that  Moses  was  not  the  author  of  the  Penta¬ 
teuch  nor  Isaiah  of  the  book  that  bears  his 
name,  while  they  still  maintain  that  God,  in  a 
higher  and  real  sense,  is  the  author  of  both,  I 
shall  not  be  disturbed.  If  some  dates  or  words 
or  expressions  are  proven  to  be  of  doubtful  ac¬ 
curacy,  that  matters  little  so  long  as  they  who 
suggest  such  things  still  maintain,  as  Dr.  Briggs 
does,  that  the  Bible  as  a  sum-total  of  substance 
is  the  infallible  authority  in  all  matters  of 
morals  among  men  and  obligation  to  the  one 
personal  God.  That  is  the  Bible  we  have  and 
are  going  to  keep.  As  surely  as  the  State  needs 
a  supreme  court  as  the  end  of  appeal,  so  surely 
do  we  need  a  supreme  standard  in  morals  and 
religion  which  depends  upon  no  man’s  say  so. 
For  that  we  need  a  book  that  is  inspired  in  a 
higher  sense  than  Shakspeare,  Dante,  or  Socra¬ 
tes.  Prof.  Briggs  has  been  accused  of  making 
reason  and  the  Church  of  equal  authority  with 
the  Bible.  If  that  were  clearly  true  of  him,  be 
would  very  promptly  be  without  supporters  in 
the  Presbyterian  Church.  But  he  utterly  de¬ 
nies  that  he  so  believes  or  has  so  taught.  He 
piakes  the  Bible  supreme  and  infallible  author¬ 
ity. 

As  lovers  of  the  Bible  and  its  defenders,  we 
can  none  of  us  afford  to  try  to  shield  it  from 
the  most  searching  tests  that  the  highest  schol¬ 
arship  can  subject  it  to.  Beza  says  that  “The 
Bible  is  an  anvil  that  has  worn  out  many  a 
hammer.”  It  is  in  no  danger  at  the  hands  of 
men,  be  they  friends  or  be  they  enemies.  Let 
all  the  mistakes  and  errors  be  pointed  out,  but 
it  will  still  stand,  as  a  whole,  the  infallible 
truth  of  God.  This  I  declare,  dogmatically,  be¬ 
cause  its  strength  is  in  itself,  not  in  its  defend¬ 
ers.  The  human  heart  feels  its  truth.  And 
that  Coleridge  and  others  have  declared  to  be 
the  climax  of  argument  in  such  matters.  The 
Bible,  like  some  great  organ  with  countless 
stops  and  keys,  has  a  pulse  of  response  for  the 
whole  round, full  nature  of  man.  In  this  light  no 
other  volume  compares  with  it.  It  is  a  solitary 
book.  It  stands  like  a  great  mirror  reflecting 
humanity — its  good  and  its  bad,  its  fears  and 
its  hopes — and  ever  pointing  even  the  most  de¬ 
graded  to  such  heights  and  beauties  of  possible 
development  as  no  other  instrument  has  inti¬ 
mated.  It  is  the  Magna  Charta  of  humanity’s 
highest  hopes  in  this  life  and  the  life  that  is  to 
come.  Phillips  Brooks  and  Heber  Newton  in 
the  Episcopal  Church,  Dr.  Bridgman  in  the 
Baptist,  Prof.  Briggs  and  others  in  the  Presby¬ 
terian,  all  declare  their  aim  to  strengthen,  not 
weaken,  the  world’s  hold  upon  the  Bible  as  the 
infallible  rule  of  faith  and  practice.  If  it  shall 
appear  that  any  of  them  are  really  undermining 
the  Bible  as  the  divine  and  absolute  authority, 
the  world  will  be  found  letting  go  of  the  men, 
not  of  the  book  that  has  blessed  the  race  through 
the  ages  of  the  world  as  no  other  book  has  ap¬ 
proximated.  Creeds,  which  are  but  human  in¬ 
ferences,  will  get  modified  no  doubt,  as  the 
world  advances.  For  the  world  to  advance  in 
knowledge,  and  creeds  stand  still,  would  place 
the  Church  in  an  absurd  position.  If  the  time 
shall  come  when  eminent  scholars,  who  are  also 
devout  Christi.ans,  lovers  of  God,  His  Word,  and 
men,  cannot  find  room  inside  of  their  denomi¬ 
nations  to  think  and  grow,  then  the  time  will 
be  approaching  for  denominations  to  give  way, 
and  the  Christian  world  to  enter,  Bible  in  hand, 
into  an  undenominational  sphere  as  large,  lib¬ 
eral  and  loving  as  the  Bible  itself.  Meantime, 
each  one  should  hold  to  the  Bible  as  he  under¬ 
stands  it,  and  can  find  light  and  comfort  in  it, 
determined  to  make  it  a  purifier  of  his  own  life 
and  himself  a  helper  to  others,  however  many 
may  find  occasion  to  contend. 

And  we  should  all  be  thankful  for  both  the 
progressive  and  conservative  elements  in  the 
Church  of  Christ.  That  ship  is  safest  which 
has  plenty  of  ballast  as  well  as  sail.  That  en¬ 
gine  is  best  which  can  carry  both  plenty  of 
steam  for  propulsion  and  the  best  brakes  for 
holding  back.  “Advanced  thinkers,”  so  called, 
if  they  be  feodly  also,  are  a  propelling  power  to 
be  thankful  for;  and  just  as  thankful  should 
we  be  for  the  cautious  and  conservative  element 
as  checks  to  speed  that  might  become  danger¬ 
ous.  I  once  saw  the  senior  Dr.  Tyng  atep  upon 
the  platform  where  Dr.  George  B.  Cheever  had 
just  sat  down  from  one  of  his  fierce  onslaughts 
upon  slavery,  and  begin  by  saying  “  I  am  some¬ 
times  afraid  that  my  brother.  Dr.  Cheever,  will 
ride  so  fast  as  to  break  his  neck,  and  the  neoks 
of  all  who  follow  him ;  nevertheless  I  confess 
that  I  rather  enjoy  seeing  him  ride  faster  and 
farther  than  the  rest  of  us  dare.”  The  world, 
even  the  church  would  be  poorer  if  bereft  of  its 
venturesome  spirits. 

And  I  believe  God  will  so  dwell  in  His 
Church,  as  a  whole,  that  progressive  and  con¬ 
servative  will  be  compelled  to  work  together 
with  Him  for  the  final  triumph  of  His  truth 
over  the  devil’s  wiles.  So  man  will  finally, 
through  all  his  struggles,  be  lifted  up  and  back 
into  the  meridian  light  and  complete  likeness 
of  God  which  he  so  sadly  lost. 


€l)e  Ecligioua  |)re00. 


The  Christian  Union  keeps  the  Fourth  of  July 
by  appearing  in  a  new  and  beautiful  typograph¬ 
ical  dress,  with  increase  of  pages  and  illustra¬ 
tions.  Of  “The  Beecher  Statue”  unveiled  on 
June  24th,  our  contemporary  says: 

Appropriately  has'  Brooklyn  placed  tho  bronze 
verdict  of  the  “jury  of  the  vicinage”  on  its  great 
citizen  where  the  conspiracy  against  him  reach¬ 
ed  its  consummation.  Appropriate  to  the  man 
WM  the  assemblage  whicn  gathered  at  the  un¬ 
veiling.  The  Church  was  represented  by  the 
rector  of  Holy  Trinity  and  the  rabbi  of  Temple 


lumbia  College ;  the  army  by  two  volunteer  reg¬ 
iments — of  one  Mr.  Beecher  had  been  chaplain, 
the  other  he  had  equipped  for  the  Civil  War; 
the  civic  community  by  the  Mayor  of  the  city ; 
the  families  of  Brooklyn  by  representative  fn- 
thers  and  mothers  and  by  a  choir  of  children ; 
and  “all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men”  by  the 
miscellaneous  throng  upon  the  circumference  of 
the  crowd.  And  the  statue  is  itself  appropri¬ 
ate.  This  “ myriad- minded  man,”  of  many 
moods — friend,  p€«t,  preacher,  author,  publicist, 
agitator — put  on  in  every  mo^  the  aspect  of  a 
different  man.  Whatever  Beecher  the  sculptor 
had  chosen  to  represent,  some  critics  were  sure 
to  ask  for  a  different  Beecher.  But  he  has  cho¬ 
sen  well:  not  the  friend,  with  genial  humor  il¬ 
luminating  laughing  features;  nor  the  poet- 
preacher,  his  face  aglow  with  the  glory  of  a 
heavenly  vision;  nor  the  philosophic  thinker, 
wrapt  in  the  contemplation  of  his  own  thoughts 
— hut  the  moral  reformer,  his  inflexible  resolu¬ 
tion  written  in  the  steadfastness  of  his  mien 
and  the  sternness  of  his  visage.  This  is  the 
statue  of  the  Beecher  who  trampled  the  broken 
chains  of  the  slave-girl  beneath  his  feet  in  New 
York,  and  faced  the  English  mob  in  Manches¬ 
ter.  It  fits  the  bronze  material  and  the  public 
square. 

The  Christian  Intelligencer  has  this  reference 
to  Mr.  Beecher’s  early  ministry  and  pastoral 
skill.  He  had,  it  would  appear,  a  due  sense  of 
the  importance  of  winning  single  individuals, 
and  was  not  above  trying  to  make  friends  of 
enemies,  at  the  cost  of  much  painstaking: 

In  the  volume  recently  issued  by  J.  R.  How¬ 
ard  on  Mr.  H.  W.  Beecher,  there  are  some  in¬ 
structive  statements  about  the  great  preacher’s 
early  ministerial  life.  One  is  as  to  his  reading. 
He  says:  “I  read  Robert  South  through  and 
through ;  I  saturated  myself  with  South.  I  ob¬ 
tained  a  vast  amount  of  instruction  and  assist 
ance  from  others  of  those  old  sermonizers  who 
were  as  familiar  to  me  as  mv  own  name.  I  read 
Barrow,  Howe,  Sherlock,  Baker,  and  Edwards 
particularly.”  Mr.  Beecher  had  great  natural 
powers,  but  evidently  these  were  drawn  forth 
and  trained  by  his  conversance  with  the  great 
masters  of  the  English  pulpit.  Another  refers 
to  his  pastoral  skill.  In  his  first  pastoral 
charge  there  was  a  very  profane  man,  who  was 
counted  ugly,  and  had  said  some  very  bitter 
things  about  the  young  minister.  He  tells 
himself  how  he  managed  this  case:  “I  went 
right  over  to  his  store  and  sat  down  on  the 
counter  to  talk  with  him.  I  happened  in 
often,  day  in  and  day  out.  My  errand  was  to 
make  him  like  me.  I  did  make  him  like  me,  and 
all  the  children  too,  and  when  I  left,  two  or 
thr^  years  later,  it  was  his  house  thac  was 
opened  to  me  and  all  my  family  after  I  gave  op 
my  rooms.  And  to  the  day  of  his  death,  I  do 
not  believe  the  old  man  could  mention  my 
name  without  crying.”  Plainly  Mr.  Beecher 
knew  how  to  win  men. 

The  National  Baptist,  edited  in  Philadelphia 
by  Dr.  Wayland,  has  a  little  department  where¬ 
in  he,  or  some  one  very  like  him,  disports  him¬ 
self  as  The  Rambler.  Herein  men  and  matters 
that  will  not  bear,  or  at  least  do  not  call  for  “  a 
main-strength  handling,”  are  treated  with  a 
light  and  rambling  touch.  Thus  the  editor  of 
The  Examiner,  Dr.  Bright,  has  been  made  to 
adorn  this  Rambler’s  tale  on  one  or  two  occa¬ 
sions  of  late.  Outsiders  have  much  wondered 
at,  it  may  be,  admired,  the  strict  adherence  to 
Baptist  rule  and  ritual  throughout  so  large  a 
church,  whose  creed  is  unwritten.  Restive  under 
this  somewhat  strained  state  of  things,  and 
trying  to  get  at  its  true  inwardness,it  is  said  that 
the  late  Madison-avenue  pastor  discovered  the 
“  hidings  of  its  power”  in  a  single  individual — a 
noble  editor.  Not  to  extend  this  explanatory 
word,  it  would  appear  that  even  he  is  relenting 
Hence  The  Rambler’s  astonishment,  as  here  de 
picted: 

The  Rambler  has  more  than  once  had  occa¬ 
sion  to  observe  that  it  has  pleased  an  all-wise 
Providence  to  endow  us  with  but  a  limited  ca¬ 
pacity  of  being  astonished.  Our  resources  of 
amazement  are  restricted.  In  the  case  of  The 
Rambler,  this  limit  has  been  reached ;  he  will 
not  be  able  to  be  astonished  any  more,  until  he 
shall  have  developed  or  have  accumulated  some 
new  possibilities.  Tbe  immediate  draft  which 
reduces  The  Rambler  to  this  condition  of  bank¬ 
ruptcy,  is  as  hereinafter  follows :  It  appears  that 
on  Monday,  June  15th,  the  eminent  Biblical 
scholar.  President  Harper  (in  whose  fame  we 
all  feel  a  just  pride) ,  addressed  the  Baptist 
Ministers’  Conference  of  New  York  upon  “The 
Higher  Criticism.”  The  careful  and  well  in¬ 
formed  correspondent  of  The  Ledger,  after 
giving  a  sketch  of  Dr.  Harper’s  address,  closes 
as  follows: 

“  At  the  close  of  his  address.  Professor  Harper 
said  that  he  was  authorized  to  quote  the  editor 
of  The  Examiner,  the  leading  Baptist  paper,  as 
saying  “  that  no  Baptist  was  called  on  to  believe 
in  the  absolute  accuracy  of  the  Bible  on  matters 
of  historv  and  science.”  This  statement  was 
applauded. 

The  Rambler  freely  confesses  that  he  has  no 
further  capability  of  being  surprised.  That  the 
'Venerable  Editor  should  authorize  some  one  to 

§ive  forth  for  the  benefit  of  his  brethren  the 
ictum  that  “  no  Baptist  is  called  on  to  believe” 
so  and  so;  that  therefore  every  Baptist  had 
liberty,  within  certain  limits  (which  ne  kindly 
define)  to  believe  so  and  so ;  all  this  makes  a 
draught  upon  the  powers  of  amazement,  to 
which  the  only  response  is  “No  Funds.”  The 
Washington  monument  is  high;  the  Pyramid 
of  Cheops  is  high ;  the  public  buildings  at  Phil¬ 
adelphia,  with  the  statue  of  William  Penn  on 
top,  is  expected  to  be  high;  the  price  of  the 
same  will  be  still  higher;  but  there  are  in 
human  nature  heights  cornered  with  which  all 
these  are  but  ant  hills,  are  out  as  the  elevations 
of  the  skin  on  an  orange,  are  but  as  the  in¬ 
equalities  which  the  microscope  displays  on  the 
surafee  of  the  polished  mirror. 

Mingled  with  The  Rambler’s  admiration  for 
the  benign  permission  granted  by  the  Venerable 
Editor,  is  an  almost  tearful  appreciation  of  the 
lowly-mindedness  of  the  members  of  the  Con¬ 
ference,  who  gratefully  received  the  permission 
and  “applauded”  it.  Surely,  if  the  members  of 
the  Conference  do  not  inherit  the  earth,  it  will 
not  be  for  want  of  meekness;  if  they  are  not 
blessed,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  no  one  will  ever 
try  to  be  meek  again.  Moses,  long  an  exemplar 
of  meekness,  will  hereafter  pale  his  ineffectual 
fires.  Once  Voltaire  was  in  a  company  where 
they  were  telling  stories  of  robbers.  When  it 
cime  his  turn,  he  simply  said,  “Once  on  a  time 
there  was  a  tax-gatherer.”  When  pressed  to 
go  on,  he  said,  “  Oh.  all  possible  ideas  of  robbery 
are  summed  up  in  that.”  Hereafter  when  people 
are  talking  about  meekness.  The  Rambler  will 
just  murmur,  “Once  I  saw  a  member  of  tbe 
New  York  Conference.” 

The  Catholic  Review  has  no  pleasant  words 
for  our  State  charity  officials,  a  rather  large 
proportion  of  whom,  if  we  mistake  not,  are  of 
its  own  faith  and  politics : 

The  death  of  a  poor  woman  a  few  days  ago 
through  the  heartlessness  of  our  State  charity 
officials,  and  the  charges  of  The  Sun  against 
these  officials,  because  of  numerous  other  in¬ 
stances  of  inhumanity,  bring  up  prominently 
before  the  public  the  whole  question  of  State 
interference  in  certain  matters.  It  may  be  put 
down  as  a  practical  principle,  that  the  charity 
of  State  institutions  is  a  travesty  on  that  virtue. 
From  the  physicians  in  charge  to  the  meanest 
scullion  in  these  institutions,  all  are,  with  ex¬ 
ceptions  not  worth  mentioning,  as  officially  in¬ 
solent  and  cruel  in  their  treatment  of  poor 
patients  as  they  are  permitted  to  be.  The  stories 
that  have  been  told  of  the  American  poorhouse, 
orphan  asylum,  insane  asylum,  and  hospital, 
re  shameful  enough  and  numerous  enough  to 
indicate  the  character  of  these  institutions  and 
to  condemn  them  utterly  ;  and  it  is  not  to  be 
questioned  that  if  these  places  could  be  well  in¬ 
vestigated,  there  would  be  sufficient  justifica¬ 


tion  found  to  change  their  management.  The 
instances  of  irresponsible  and  conscience!* 
physicians  passing  sentence  of  death  on 
patient  like  Mrs.  Freeman,  amputating  Ie| 
arms,  fingers,  with  complete  disregard  of 
patient’s  chances  to  preserve  these  members  b 
care  and  nursing,  and  playing  any  other  trick 
that  bad  temper,  laziness,  indifference,  ai 
iraorance  suggest,  are  very  numerous.  Sta 
charity  is  not  only  a  failure,  it  is  an  abomina¬ 
tion.  Whatever  the  erratic  may  think  of  the 
union  of  Church  and  State  in  other  matters, 
in  this  it  is  imperative  that  both  should  work 
in  harmony,  the  State  supplying  the  funds, 
and  Christianity  supplying  true  vocations  for 
nursing  the  sick  and  caring  for  the  helpless. 
Humanitarian  humbugs  have  long  ago  demon¬ 
strated  that  while  they  can  write  books  on 
chanty,  they  cannot  run  an  hospital  on  anj 
other  than  a  money-making  basis. 

The  American  Hebrew  favors  the  project  of 
Dr.  Friedman  for  the  founding  of  a  colony  of 
the  persecuted  Russian  Jews  in  the  Land  of 
Midian,  Northern  Arabia.  A  non-Israelite,  he 
is  moved  by  the  purest  motives  of  philanthropy 
and  religion.  Our  contemporary  says: 

As  to  the  merits  of  the  scheme  suggested 
by  Dr.  Friedman,  it  is  needful  to  point  out 
that  while  the  district  selected  by  him  is  not 
noted  for  fertility,  this  desideratum,  while  ab¬ 
solutely  essential  for  an  agricultural  colony 
need  not  necessarily  enter  into  his  reckoning 
as  his  purpose  is  to  form  wbat  may  be  calle 
an  industrial  colony,  for  the  manufacture  an 
sale  of  various  supplies,  with  the  natives  foV 
purcb^ers,  and  for  the  gathering  and  manufac¬ 
ture  into  buttons,  of  mother-of-pearl,  for  ex¬ 
port. 

It  is  certainly  most  desirable  that  the  pur¬ 
suits  and  avocations  of  the  colonists  in  Pales¬ 
tine  should  be  as  diversified  as  possible.  There 
is  certainly  no  reason  why  all  Jews*  should  be 
farmers  any  more  than  there  is  for  their  exclu¬ 
sive  devotion  to  mercantile  pursuits.  The  im¬ 
portant  point  is,  that  the  privilege  and  oppor- 
tuiiity  shall  be .  accorded  to  Jews  to  enter  all 
legitimate  fields  of  any  occupation  that  is  re¬ 
spectable  and  decent. 

Another  phase  of  the  scheme  of  Dr.  Fried¬ 
man,  which  he  does  not  seem  to  have  consider¬ 
ed,  but  which  may  prove  to  be  of  great  impor¬ 
tance,  is  the  contiguity  of  the  district  he  has 
selected  to  the  other  colonies  in  Palestine.  The 
point  he  has  chosen,  on  the  Gulf  of  Akabah, 
directly  opposite  the  Peninsula  of  Sinai,  is  on 
the  direct  route  to  India  from  the  city  of  Snez. 
The  relations  which  would  naturally  be  devel¬ 
op^  between  the  new  colony  and  those  in  Pal¬ 
estine,  would,  very  probably,  in  the  course  of 
time  result  in  opening  up  new  markets  for  the 
whole  of  Palestine. 

The  fact  that  the  narrow  little  strip  of  land 
on  the  Arabian  coast  of  tbe  Red  Sm  on  which 
the  proposed  settlement  is  to  be  made  is  under 
the  dominion  of  Egypt,  is,  perhaps,  an  advan¬ 
tage.  There  is,  at  all  events,  more  of  the  mod¬ 
ern  commercial  and  social  spirit  prevalent  in 
Egypt  under  English  tutelage,  than  in  Turkey. 
Possible  difficulties  with  the  Bedouins  are,  of 
course,  to  be  expected,  but  it  is  reasonable  to 
hope  that  wise  foresight  and  firm  determina¬ 
tion  can  avert  or  surmount  them. 

The  memory  of  what  William  Penn  accom¬ 
plished  with  the  still  fiercer  North  American 
Indians  by  pacific,  just  and  equitable  treatment, 
ought_  to  serve  as  a  means  of  guidance  in  deal¬ 
ing  with  the  natives  of  the  land  where  the  pro¬ 
posed  colony  is  to  be  situated.  'Whatever  may 
be  the  result,  the  best  course  to  pursue  is  that 
which  will  satisfy  the  questionings  of  con¬ 
science. 

The  Christian  Advocate  takes  note  of  the  fact 
that  the  Rev.  Dr.  Narayan  Sheshadri  is  in  thia 
country,  accompanied  by  his  son.  Voyaging 
across  the  Pacific,  and  hastening  overland,  they 
were  in  attendance  for  a  short  time  on  the 
Detroit  Assembly,  going  thence  to  that  of  the 
Canadian  Church  at  Kingston : 


to  be  converted  to  Chiistiaeity.  His  conversion 
took  place  under  the  labors  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 
John  Wilson,  about  forty-eight  years  ago,  and 
he  has  ever  since  been  a  consistent  Christian. 
Twenty-five  years  ago  he  founded  a  Christian 
colony.  Bethel  Jalna.  It  now  contains  over 
two  thousand  Christians.  Dr.  Sheshadri  waa 
educated  in  Bombay,  and  speaks  English  very 
fluently.  His  son  has  spent  six  years  in  Oxford 
and  London  Universities,  and  was  formerly  in 
the  British  Civil  Service  in  India.  Dr.  Sho- 
shadri  has  another  son  now  practicing  law  in 
Bombay.  He  is  accompanied  in  this  visit  by 
his  son,  Yeswautrao  Sheshadri.  He  comes 
partly  on  account  of  health,  but  partly  to 
study  America’s  industrial  enterprises.  Dr. 
Sheshadri  visited  this  country  [at  the  special 
solicitation  of  tbe  late  George  H.  Stuart]  as  a 
delegate  to  tbe  Evangelical  Alliance  in  1878, 
and  his  appearance  was  everywhere  greeted 
with  tbe  greatest  interest  and  applause.  'We- 
heard  him  on  that  occasion  deliver  several  in¬ 
teresting  addresses.  William  H.  H.  Murray, 
the  ex-minister  of  the  Park-street  Church,  waa 
just  beginning  to  totter  toward  his  fall,  and 
delivering  a  lecture  through  the  country,  the 
practical  effect  of  which  was  to  hold  up  oriental 
heathenism  as  superior  to  Christianity.  Dr. 
Sheshadri  address^  an  immense  audience  in 
Boston  on  the  subject,  and  utterly  punctured 
the  pretentious  knowledge  of  the  erratic  genius, 
who  knew  more  about  The  Perfect  Horse  and 
How  to  Train  Him,  than  he  did  about  the  sub¬ 
ject  he  was  discussing. 


Line  and  Precept. 

The  greatest  saints  have  ever  sought  God  in 
the  spirit  of  little  children. 

Virtue  itself  offends  when  coupled  with  for¬ 
bidding  manners. 

Every  loved  one  gone  before,  is  a  magnet 
drawing  us  to  another  world. 

Many  a  bush  still  bums  with  God’s  eternal 
love;  but  how  many  there  are  who  never  turn 
aside  to  see  and  adore  I 

God  is  a  great  God,  and  therefore  He  will  be 
sought;  He  is  a  good  God,  and  therefore  He 
will  be  found. 

It  improves  a  man  of  any  business  or  profes¬ 
sion,  once  in  a  while  to  go  out  among  other  oc¬ 
cupations.  The  wisest  thing  that  a  turtle  ever 
does  is  to  stick  its  head  out  of  its  shell.  It  not 
only  enlarges  its  own  idea  of  things,  but  is 
complimentary  to  other  turtles. 

A  beautiful  Greek  statue  stood  in  a  market¬ 
place,  and  a  little  dirty  slave- girl  saw  it  and 
gazed  at  it  in  admiration.  Next  day  when  she 
came,  she  had  washed  her  face  and  combed  her 
hair,  the  following  day  her  rags  were  mended, 
and  so  each  fresh  look  reacted  on  her  till  she 
was  a  changed  girl. 

Mark  the  rain  that  falls  from  above:  the 
same  shower  that  drops  out  of  one  cloud  in- 
creaseth  sundry  plants  in  a  garden,  and  sever¬ 
ally.  according  to  the  condition  of  every  plant. 
In  one  stalk  it  makes  a  rose,  in  another  a  violet, 
diverse  in  a  third,  and  sweet  in  all.  So  the 
spirit  works  its  multifarious  effects  in  several 
complexions,  and  all  according  to  the  increase 
of  God. 

“  How  long  it  takes  humanity  to  become  truly 
human  I  We  boast  to-day  of  our  fine  feelings, 
of  our  brotherly  kindness,  our  growing  and 
flourishing  civilization,  and  suddenly,  m  the 
midst  of  these  hosannas,  comes  a  baud  of 
wolves  with  bloody  mouths,  to  remind  us  that 
civilization  is  only  on  the  surface,  and  that 
down  in  the  depths  of  the  heart  is  the  barbar¬ 
ism.” —  M.  Jules  Simon  on  Russia  in  Paris 
Temps. 

WHAT  TO  DO  WITH  THE  INDIAN. 

Many  plans  are  proposed  for  solving  the  In¬ 
dian  problem.  One  most  important  thing  can 
be  done,  and  no  time  should  be  lost  in  effecting 
it.  Let  white  men  on  Indian  reservations  be 
reduced  to  the  minimum  as  r^idly  as  possible. 
I>t  all  offices  at  agencies  be  filled  by  Indians. 
Give  them  the  clerkships,  the  traderships,  the 
post-office,  the  carpenter,  shoe,  tailor,  harness, 
blacksmith,  barber,  and  other  shops.  Let  them 
run  the  saw  mill  when  there  is  one.  In  short, 
let  no  work  be  given  to  white  men  that  can  be 
done  by  Indians.  This  rule  should  be  rigorous¬ 
ly  observed.  Teachers  in  the  schools  and  min¬ 
isters  of  religion  should  also  be  Indians  as  soon 
as  may  be.  That  degraded  creature,  the  squaw 
man,  who  does  so  much  mischief,  should  be 
abolished ;  and  any  white  man  who  lives  with  a 
squaw  should  be  obliged  to  quit  the  reservation, 
and  the  woman  should  lose  all  right  to  rations 
or  annuities.  White  traders  ought  to  go  as 
soon  as  their  places  can  be  filled  wiih  Indians. 
— Harper’s  Baaur. 
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INTERNATIOyAL  SERIES. 

TVDIEB  Ut  THE  GOSPEL  ACCORDING  TO 
JOHN. 


SUNDAY,  JULY  19,  1891. 

CHEHSrS  FIRST  MIRACLE. 

With  this  Lesson  we  enter  upon  the  third 
subdivision  of  that  portion  of  the  gospel  (chap¬ 
ters  i.-iv.)  which  especially  shows  Christ  reveal¬ 
ing  himself  as  the  one  sent  from  God — this  truth 
witnessed  to  by  Jesus  in  word  and  work.  John 
had  home  witness  to  it  (i.  lft-38),  the  disciples 
had  home  witness  to  it  (i.  87-49),  and  Jesus  him¬ 
self,  in  response  to  their  ready  testimony,  had 
already  given  promise  of  his  own  witness  to  it 
(i.  60,  51).  They  should  themselves  be  witness 
to  the  wonderful  fact  of  his  being  always  in 
direct  communication  with  heaven,  continually 
endowed  with  the  power  of  God’s  spirit.  Al¬ 
ready  some  flashes  of  this  higher  revelation  had 
appeared  in  the  wonderful  insight  into  the 
earts  of  men  which  Jesus  ht^d  displayed  in  i. 

47.  They  had  won  for  him  the  awed  yet 
yful  recognition  that  he  was  not  only  King 
Israel,  but  Son  of  God ;  and  Jesus  in  his  re- 
y  revealed  himself  to  them  in  a  third  relation 
t-  less  important — the  Son  of  Man.  In 
^hese  three  relations  his  life  and  work  are 
gummed  up;  his  relation  to  God,  to  men,  and 
to  the  people  of  Israel;  and  this  whole  gospel 
shows  his  life  in  all  these  relations  to  be  a  con¬ 
tinuous  manifestation  of  the  divine  glory.  This 
was  foreshadowed  in  the  text  of  the  gospel 
(chap.  i.  14),  which  is  also  the  text  of  to-day’s 
lesson.  This  lesson  shows  how  Jesus  manifested 
forth  the  glory  of  the  Father,  and  how  it  was 
full  of  grace  and  truth. 

Two  points  it  is  necessary  to  consider  thought¬ 
fully  before  entering  upon  its  study :  the  place 
and  significance  of  miracle  in  the  Gospel  of 
John,  and  the  reason  why  this  miracle  appears 
here  and  in  no  other  gospel.  It  is  very  notice¬ 
able  that  whereas  the  synoptics  are  full  of  re¬ 
ports  of  the  “mighty  works”  of  Jesus,  John’s 
gospel  tells  of  very  few.  We  shall  take  a  later 
occasion  to  inquire  somewhat  carefully  into  the 
character  of  those  which  he  does  narrate  and 
the  reasons  which  governed  him  in  their  selec¬ 
tion.  Here  we  find  it  sufficient  to  observe  the 
point  of  view  from  which  John  wrote,  and  the 
meaning  which  he  attaches  to  miracles  in  gen¬ 
eral. 

We  remember  that  he  wrote  long  after  the 
Church  was  familiar  with  the  Synoptic  Gospels, 
and  with  the  life  and  works  of  Jesus  as  there 
narrated.  But  w’e  must  constantly  bear  in 
mind  that  he  wrote  from  Ephesus,  which  his¬ 
tory  shows  us  had  long  been  the  home  of  magic 
and  divination.  Many  years  before  John  wrote, 
the  Ephesian  Christians  had  become  convinced  of 
the  futility  and  the  profanity  of  these  arts. 
They  had  burned  their  divining  books  (Acts 
xix.  19)  and  had  abjured  such  practices.  But 
the  force  of  habit  and  tendency  were  still  there. 
'In  the  Corinthian  church  we  know  (1  Cor.  xiv.)» 
and  probably  in  other  churches,  wonderful  works 
were  wrought  by  the  power  of  the  Spirit  and 
were  not  always  truly  understood  by  Christians 
themselves.  What  more  probable  than  that  the 
Ephesians  should  revert  to  their  former  gross 
Yiews  of  miracle,  and  should  be  in  danger  of 
utterly  losing  sight  of  the  true  significance  of 
the  mighty  works  of  Christ?  Paul  himself 
'ne^ms  to  have  dreaded  something  of  this  kind 
(Acts  XX.  29,  30). 

If  this  were  the  case,  we  see  a  good  reason 
why  John  does  not  use  the  word  miracle  at  all, 
though  the  other  evangelists  use  it,  and  though 
we  find  it  in  our  Bibles  in  the  Authorized  Ver¬ 
sion.  The  Revised  Version  translates  correctly 
the  word  which  John  uses — sign.  A  miracle  is 
of  value  only  as  it  signifies  something;  as  it 
reveals  a  truth.  The  Ephesians — perhaps  the 
whole  Church  then — like  many  in  the  Church 
in  later  yeais,  were  agitated  with  the  question, 
How  was  this  wonderful  thing  done  ?  What  is  the 
supernatural  power  here  at  work  ?  How  can  these 
things  be?  John  puts  aside  all  these  questions 
as  idle.  The  matter  of  true  importance  is  not 
How  was  it  done?  but  What  does  it  signify? 
What  wonderful  truth,  what  new  revelation  of 
God,  does  Jesus  here  give  ts  the  Church  and  to 
the  world? 

Again,  to  understand  why  this  sign  wrought 
in  Cana  of  Galilee  finds  a  place  here,  we  must 
still  go  back  to  Ephesus,  to  those  last  quiet 
years  of  his  long  life,  in  which  the  beloved  dis¬ 
ciple,  living  over  again  those  blessed  years  of 
earthly  communion  with  his  Lord,  committed 
his  memories  to  writing  for  the  sake  of  the 
Church  which  He  had  bought  with  His  precious 
blood.  In  those  distant  hours  of  retrospect, 
events  fell  into  their  true  perspective:  their  re¬ 
lations  came  out  clear,  as  they  never  can  at 
close  view;  he  saw  how  all  through  the  earthly 
life  of  Jesus,  word  was  linked  with  event,  and 
event  with  faith.  Especially,  dwelling  with 
deepest  joy  upon  those  ealry  days  of  his  first 
love,  days  which  he  followed  hour  by  hour  with 
a  tenderness  unutterable,  he  saw  the  deep 
meaning  of  that  wedding  feast,  and  its  signifi¬ 
cance  in  the  life  of  our  Lord.  It  was  on  the 
last  day  of  that  “  bridal  week,  ”  while  he  still 
dwelt  in  the  bosom  of  that  family  which  was 
80  dear  to  the  man  Christ  Jesus,  with  mother 
and  brethren  and  dearest  friends  beside  him, 
before  yet  his  work  for  the  world  claimed  him, 
that  the  true  union  between  Jesus  and  his 
Church  took  place.  His  disciples  believed  in 
him :  unaware  even  to  many  who  were  present, 
that  simple,  humble  wedding  became  the  type, 
as  it  was  the  scene,  of  the  holier  union  there 
consummated — a  union  not  to  be  dissolved  by 
time;  a  union  on  which  death  has  no  power, 
since  there  the  souls  of  true  believers  were 
bound  in  one  with  the  Lord  and  Giver  of  life. 

THE  LESSON. 

John  ii.  1-11. 

Golden  Text— This  beginning  of  miracles  did 
Jesus  in  Cana  of  Galilee,  and  manifested  forth 
his  glory. — John  ii.  11. 

It  throws  a  ray  of  light  upon  the  whole  Gos¬ 
pel,  that  Christ  begins  to  manifest  the  Father 
to  men  by  a  miracle  of  transformation,  typical 
of  His  whole  work  on  earth.  He  changes  water 
into  wine,  as  He  will  from  that  time  change 
sinners  into  saints,  turn  grief  into  joy,  and 
death  into  life.  It  is  also  suggestive  that  this 
manifestation  took  place  at  a  marriage  feast, 
amid  the  innocent  mirth  of  a  humble,  pious 
family.  Doubtless  Jesus  wished  at  the  very 
outset  to  show  to  His  newly-called  disciples, 
fresh  from  the  austere  example  of  the  Baptist, 
that  His  religion  was  one  of  joy,  and  that  by 
an  imperative  law,  since  it  was  the  revelation 
of  life.  Life  and  joy  are  as  closely  bound  to¬ 
gether  as  death  and  sadness.  There  is  no  bur¬ 
den  in  the  ideal  life;  it  is  death  that  is  the 
burden  (Rom.  vii.  24).  Our  Lord  was  a  Man 
of  Sorrows  because  He  bore  this  burden  for  us, 
until  at  last  upon  His  Cross  He  abolished  death 
and  brougth  life  and  incorruption  to  light  (2 
Tim.  i.  10,  Revised  Version).  Therefore  joy, 
an  abounding,  unfailing  joy,  is  the  rightful 
portion  of  all  who  believe  in  Him. 

Nor  was  there  anything  in  a  marriage  feast, 
incongruous  with  the  deep,  unalterable  joy  of 
'^Christ.  Marriage,  with  the  pious  Jew  was  at 
once  a  joyful  and  a  solemn  event,  to  be  entered 
upon  with  fasting  and  with  prayer,  and  often 


no  doubt,  with  direct  recognition  that  it  typified 
the  relation  between  Jehovah  and  His  people 
(Isa.  Ixii.  5  1.  c. ;  Hosea  ii.  19,  etc.).  And 
doubtless  the  vision  that  John  afterward  had  of 
the  Marriage  Supper  of  the  Lamb  (Rev.  xix. 
7—9),  brought  up  to  his  mind  not  only 
ancient  prophecy,  but  this  simple  marriage  in 
Cana  of  Galilee,  where  his  own  heart  was  first 
betrothed  to  the  Heavenly  Bridegroom. 

As  to  the  resaon  why  the  story  of  this  mar¬ 
riage  in  Cana  was  not  given  by  the  Synoptics, 
it  is  enough  to  say  that  it ‘was  not,  strictly 
speaking,  a  part  of  the  public  ministry  of  Jesus, 
but  was  rather  His  farewell  to  His  private 
home  life.  Here,  first  of  all,  amid  the  familiar 
friends  of  His  thirty  3'ear8,  from  whose  inti¬ 
mate  companionship  He  must  now  break  away. 
He  manifests  His  glory.  Is  it  too  much  to 
think  that  His  loving  human  heart  craved  this 
opportunity  of  setting  His  subsequent  life  in 
its  true  light  before  these  friends  whom,  for 
the  sake  of  a  whole  world  lying  in  wickedness. 
He  must  now  know  no  more  as  He  had  hitherto 
known  them?  The  whole  tenor  of  the  story 
as  beautifully  manifests  the  sweet  and  amiable 
qualities  of  His  human  home  life,  as  the  miracle 
impressively  manifests  the  glory  which  He  had 
with  the  Father  before  the  world  was. 

Verse  1.  The  third  day  after  i.  43.  Cana  of 
Galilee  was  about  sixty  miles  from  Bethany, 
beyond  the  Jordan ;  it  could  easily  be  reached 
in  three  days.  There  has  been  some  doubt  as 
to  the  exact  site  of  Cana;  but  the  researches 
of  the  Palestine  Exploration  Society  tend  to  fix 
it  as  that  now  occupied  by  the  hamlet  of  Kefr 
Kana,  about  four  and  a  half  miles  from  Naz¬ 
areth  .  There  was  another  Cana  on  the  border  of 
Phoenecia  (Josh.  xix.  28),  hence  John  specifies 
that  this  was  the  Galilean  village.  One  of  the 
parties  to  the  marriage  may  have  been  a  rela¬ 
tive  of  Jesus’  family ;  we  observe  that  His  mo¬ 
ther  was  on  a  footing  of  intimacy,  if  not  of 
authority,  in  the  bridegroom’s  house.  It  is 
characteristic  of  John  that  he  mentions  her  not 
by  name,  but  as  the  mother  of  Jesus :  it  is  sig¬ 
nificant  that  John  alone,  to  whom  the  mother 
of  Jesus  had  for  years  perhaps  been  as  his  own 
most  precious  mother  (xix.  27),  is  the  only 
evangelist  who  mentions  her  at  all  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  a  miracle.  It  is  still  further  signifi¬ 
cant  that  in  this  Gospel,  Mary,  who  appears 
with  the  first  manifestation  of  her  Son’s  glory, 
is  not  seen  again  until  we  find  her  at  the  foot 
of  the  Cross,  the  faithful  witness  of  His  agony. 

Verse  2.  There  is  no  need  for  inquiring  as  so 
many  have  done,  why  Jesus  also  had  been  called. 
His  brothers  were  there  (verse  12)  as  well  as  His 
mother;  it  was  evidently  a  family  event,  and 
as  soon  as  He  was  known  to  be  in  Cana,  proba¬ 
bly  at  the  house  of  Natbeniel  (xxi.  2),  the  in¬ 
vitation  which  already  had  been  given  to  Him 
with  his  family,  was  made  to  include  His  disci¬ 
ples.  Edersheim,  who  was  himself  a  Jew,  and 
who  made  careful  study  of  Jewish  customs, 
points  out  as  a  witness  to  the  fact  of  the  author 
of  this  Gospel  being  familiar  with  their  cue* 
toms,  that  at  this  wedding  in  Galilee,  there  is 
no  mention  of  the  friend  of  the  bridegroom, 
while  in  iii.  29,  spoken  in  Judea,  there  is.  The 
whole  scene,  he  says,  is  strikingly  Jewish. 

Verses  8,  4.  And  when  wine  failed.  What¬ 
ever  the  cause  of  the  failure,  nothing  could  be 
more  natural  than  that  Mary  should  share  with 
the  Son,  who  had  been  to  her  surely  what  son 
never  was  before  to  mother,  whatever  of  per¬ 
plexity  was  hers.  This  conversation,  brief  as 
it  is,  is  with  one  exception  (Luke  ii.  48,  49)  all 
that  we  have  recorded  of  conversation  between 
these  two,  whose  relationship  is  one  of  such 
sacred  and  mysterious  interest.  Tlie  conver¬ 
sations  should  most  certainly  be  studied  to¬ 
gether,  for  the  earlier  supplies  the  key  to  the 
latter.  We  must  realize  that  she  who  was 
chosen  to  the  mysterious  office  of  being  the 
motl:er  of  the  Son  of  God,  must  have  been  one 
of  no  common  character  —  capaole  not  only  of 
exalted  piety,  but  of  no  ordinary  self-renuncia¬ 
tion.  Only  those  who  through  entire  forgetful¬ 
ness  of  self  have  learned  the  boundless  confi¬ 
dence  of  love,  can  know  the  sacred  mystery  that 
it  is  through  death  to  self  that  one  enters  into  the 
holy  of  holies  of  ev'en  an  earthly  love.  And  the 
love  between  this  Son  and  mother  was  more 
than  earthly,  the  confidence  more  than  human. 
Assuredly  Mary  had  not  for  thirty  years  been 
pondering  in  her  heart  the  wondrous  utter¬ 
ances  of  angel  and  of  Child,  had  not  walked  half 
a  life-time  hand  in  hand  with  such  a  Son  as 
hers,  to  be  ignorant  of  His  character  or  doubt¬ 
ful  of  His  wisdom.  One  sees  clearly  the  strik¬ 
ing  gro.vth  in  character  and  in  trust,  in  the 
contrast  between  the  hasty  “Why  hast  thou 
thus  dealt  with  us?"  of  eighteen  years  before, 
and  the  calm  suggestion  of  a  need,  only  to  leave 
it  all  with  Him.  Surely  this  mother,  like  her 
Son  in  his  human  nature,  had  Irarned  by  the 
things  she  had  suffered.  (Heb.  v.  8.)  And  He 
knew  His  mother  as  no  other  son  ever  did. 
He  understood  well  that  He  might  now 
call  upon  her  for  the  last  self  renunciation ; 
He  might  tell  her  that  this,  their  loved  com¬ 
panionship,  must  cease;  that  He  might  no 
longer  be  all  for  her  and  His  Father  as 
in  the  blessed  years  gone  by ;  that  now  a 
sinful  world  claimed  Him;  but  the  sword  with 
which  He  pierced  her  heart  was  forged  by  in¬ 
finite  love  and  carried  its  own  balm.  Never 
in  human  language  were  words  of  such  absolute 
tenderness  uttered  as  these:  What  to  Me  and 
thee,  womant  with  which  the  Infinite  Son  made 
His  human  mother  a  sharer  in  His  infihite  self- 
sacrifice.  Yet  his  hour,  the  hour  of  manifesting 
his  glory  whether  by  work  or  by  suffering 
(compare  xii.  23,  xvii.  1),  had  not  yet  come, 
and  for  that  they  both  must  wait.  He  could 
do  nothing  of  himself  (v.  30)  but  as  the  Spirit 
gave  him  power.  Of  that  enduement  he  had  no 
doubt;  he  could  not  work  till  his  hour  had 
come,  but  he  knew  that  it  would  come,  and 
that  he  should  know  when  it  came. 

Verse  6.  No  need  to  say  that  His  mother 
understood.  The  amazing  calm  of  her  admoni¬ 
tion  to  the  servants,  shows  better  than  any 
words  of  description  could  do,  the  deep  peace 
of  her  heart  in  this  sacred  fellowship  of  service 
and  of  sorrow. 

Verses  7,  8.  In  the  corridor  which  ran 
around  the  court,  into  which  all  the  rooms 
opened,  were  set  six  great  stone  jars  for  hold¬ 
ing  the  water,  which  as  John  reminds  his  Greek 
readers,  was  necessary  for  that  washing  of 
hands  and  of  cups  and  pots  and  brazen  vessels 
(Mar.  vii.  4),  w’hich  Jewish  law  and  custom  re¬ 
quired.  By  this  time  they  were  doubtless  empty, 
and  at  the  command  of  Jesus  they  were  now 
filled  to  the  brim  by  the  zealous  servants  (not 
douloi,  slaves,  nor  misthioi,  hired  servants,  but 
diakonoi  [deacons]  attendants,  probably  friends 
who  offered  their  services  for  this  festal  occa¬ 
sion).  Then,  at  His  word,  they  drew  and  bore 
to  the  official  taster.  In  homes  of  wealth  this 
functionary  would  be  the  steward;  in  this  sim¬ 
ple  family  he  was  probably  a  friend,  who  had 
been  asked  to  relieve  the  bridegroom  of  the 
cares  pertaining  to  the  giving  of  a  /east.  The 
wedding  feast  was  generally,  if  not  always, 
celebrated  in  the  bridegroom’s  house. 

Verses  9,  10.  The  surprise  of  this  man,  ut¬ 
tered  in  a  coarse  joke  which  was  proverbial, 
and  in  no  respect  descriptive  of  the  condition  of 
the  guests  at  this  feast,  is  simply  recorded  as 
an  evidence  of  the  reality  of  the  miracle.  He 
had  tasted  the  water,  now  become  toine,  without 
the  slightest  notion  of  its  miraculous  origin. 


and  jocularly  called  the  bridegroom  to  task  for 
making  a  more  expensive  provision  than  cus¬ 
tom  required.  There  is  every  evidence  that  the 
guests  at  this  wedding  were  not  such  as  would 
drink  to  excess,  and  indeed  the  fact  that  the 
addition  of  four  or  five  unexpected  guests  to  a 
large  company  caused  a  scarcity,  shows  that 
nothing  of  the  kind  was  anticipated. 

Verse  11.  This  beginning  of  signs  was,  as 
has  lately  been  said,  “the  outfiashing  of  the 
divinity  that  dwelt  in  fulness”  in  Jesus  Christ, 
just  as  in  another  way  the  Transfiguration  was 
such.  His  whole  life  manifested  God;  the 
turning  of  water  into  wine  was  no  more  a  reve¬ 
lation  of  infinite  power,  than  the  healing  of  the 
sick  of  infinite  compassion,  and  the  weeping 
over  Jerusalem  of  infinite  pity.  The  signs  are 
a  temporary  manifestation  of  what  He  was 
at  all  times. 

Do  we  ask  how  He  could  have  done  this  thing  ? 
It  is  a  matter  of  secondary  importance,  as  we 
have  already  seen,  but  the  answer  is  close  at 
hand.  In  Him  was  life.  There  is  nothing 
against  nature,  nothing  unthinkable,  though 
perhaps  above  nature  and  incomprehensible,  in 
the  Life  of  the  world  moulding  all  things  to  His 
own  will. 

But  the  important  thing  here  is  its  effect;  His 
disciples  believed  in  Him.  Before  this  time 
those  who  had  been  simply  followers  (i, 
37,  43),  had  become  through  personal  inter¬ 
course  with  Jesus,  His  disciples.  Now  through 
the  manifestation  of  His  glory,  discipleship 
was  elevated  to  faith.  This  is  the  true  order 
of  Chpstian  lifs.  First  to  follow  Jesus,  then 
by  that  following  to  so  learn  to  know  Him  as 
to  desire  to  live  constantlj'  in  His  service  and 
under  His  teaching ;  confident  that  then  He  will 
BO  reveal  His  true  character,  so  manifest  His 
glory,  which  is  the  glory  of  the  Father,  that  a 
faith  unalterable  will  be  born  in  the  soul. 

€l)ri9tian  igubcauor. 

Bv  Bev.  S.  W.  Pratt. 

The  consecration  meeting  is  recognized  as  the 
best  of  all  the  meetings  held  by  the  Christian 
Endeavor  Society.  It  is  here  that  one  tells  of  his 
“progress  in  the  Christian  life,”  “expresses  his 
feelings”  concerning  Christ.  Christian  experi¬ 
ence,  especially  if  a  personal  and  recent  experi¬ 
ence,  will  have  greater  influence  than  any  other 
kind  of  testimony.  And  not  only  at  the  time 
of  conversion,  but  all  along  one’s  Christian  life, 
should  he  tell  what  the  Lord  hath  done  for  his 
soul,  both  for  the  glory  of  God  and  the  good  of 
others.  Our  souls  will  want  to  make  their 
boast  in  Gkxl  when  they  have  a  rich  experience 
of  his  grace. 

So  a  Christian  will  boast  of  Christ  among  the 
nations,  and  say  to  all  the  world.  Come  and  see 
what  Christianity  does  for  us.  Christianity  is 
necessarily  aggressive  and  missionary.  Its 
message  is  “  Come  and  see,  ”  and  then  “  Go  and 
tell.” 

Prayer-meeting  Topic,  July  IS.  • 

Come  and  See.  John  4:27-88.  Acts  4:  13. 

The  talk  of  Jesus  with  the  Samaritan  woman 
at  Jacob’s  well,  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of 
all  His  conversations.  The  Jews  and  Samaritans 
were  traditional  enemies,  and  had  as  little  deal¬ 
ing  with  each  other  as  possible,  and  a  Jew  would 
make  the  round  about  journey  by  the  Jordan, 
rather  than  pass  through  Samaria  to  Galilee. 
So  far  as  appears,  it  was  to  meet  this  woman, 
and  through  her  to  preach  to  the  Samaritans, 
that  Jesus  took  this  route.  He  would  also  teach 
His  discipletf  a  lesson.  This  may  be  called  His 
first  foreign  missionary  work.  He  was  weary 
with  the  journey,  and  sat  on  the  well  while  His 
disciples  went  to  the  city,  not  far  away,  to  buy 
food.  But  weary  as  He  was.  He  was  ready  to 
seize  the  opportunity  to  save  a  soul.  Opportu¬ 
nities  are  given  us  for  this  purpose,  and  so  are 
hindrances. 

There  came  a  woman  of  Samaria  to  draw 
w’ater.  Jesus  asks  of  her  a  favor,  “Give  me  to 
drink.”  She  is  at  first  surprised  that  He,  a 
Jew,  asks  drink  of  her,  a  Samaritan.  And  the 
strangeness  of  the  request  oi>ens  the  w'ay  for 
what  follows.  He  who  could  give  her  all 
things,  asks  of  her  a  slight  thing,  that  she  may 
be  made  willing  to  take  a  great  gift. 

Wisely,  yet  naturally,  He  opens  the  way  for 
religious  conversation.  He  tells  her  that  He 
has  “  the  gift  of  God”  (better  than  water,  which 
was  called  “  the  gift  of  God”) ,  and  that  He 
would  for  the  asking  give  her  “living  water.” 
Not  taking  in  His  meaning,  she  asks  where  He 
would  get  it,  and  if  He  had  a  better  w^ell  than 
Jacob’s.  He  then  explains  to  her  that  they 
who  drink  of  water  thirst  again,  but  they  who 
drink  of  the  water  He  gives,  shall  never  thirst ; 
but  this  water  becomes  a  well-spring  of  water, 
springing  up  into  eternal  life.  Not  under¬ 
standing  Him,  yet  seeing  that  He  has  some¬ 
thing  better  than  she  possesses,  she  asks  for  it. 
Our  Lord  would  reveal  her  need  to  her  and 
make  her  feel  the  necessity  of  the  “living 
water,”  and  turns  the  conversation  to  that 
which  will  show  her  that  she  is  a  sinner,  and 
that  He  reads  her  heart. 

Perceiving  by  this  that  He  is  no  common  man, 
but  a  prophet,  she  puts  to  Him  the  theological 
question  which  is  in  controversy  between  the 
Jews  and  Samaritans  about  the  place  of  wor¬ 
ship.  Jesus  answers  her  so  simply  that  she 
clearly  comprehends  His  teaching,  though  the 
truth  it  contains  is  one  of  the  most  profound 
ever  given  to  men.  The  time  had  come  when 
the  place  of  worship  was  no  longer  of  import¬ 
ance.  The  teaching  given  to  the  Jews  had  all 
the  while  been  preparing  the  way  for  “  the  ful¬ 
ness  of  time,”  when  all  the  world  might  be 
given  the  blessings  of  the  Jews.  The  question 
of  worship  was  greater  than  that  of  its  place. 
The  true  worshipper  may  worship  the  Father 
anywhere.  Jesus  teaches  her  the  spirituality 
of  worship.  “God  is  a  spirit,  and  they  that 
worship  Him  must  worship  in  spirit  and  in 
truth.”  God  looks  on  the  heart,  and  with  the 
heart  worship  is  to  be  rendered.  Adoration, 
praise,  devotion,  prayer,  love,  obedience,  and 
service,  are  the  spiritual  methods  of  worship. 
Acceptable  worship  must  be  not  only  sincere, 
but  true;  such  as  recognizes  God  as  a  spirit, 
and  worships  as  He  has  commanded.  One  may 
be  ever  so  sincere,  yet  altogether  wrong.  The 
heathen  are  sincere,  even  in  their  idol  wor¬ 
ship  and  in  their  superstitions  about  places  and 
forms  and  things.  True  worship  turns  from 
sin  and  seeks  mercy,  and  trusts  and  loves  and 
serves  a  holy  God  with  all  the  heart. 

To  this  woman,  who  recognized  in  His  teach¬ 
ing  the  power  of  Christ,  Jesus  revealed  Himself 
as  He  seldom  did  to  any  in  all  His  ministry,  and 
she  believed  on  Him. 

His  disciples  coming  and  interrupting  the  con¬ 
versation,  she  leaves  her  water-pail,  and  in  her 
eager  desire  to  have  others  see  and  hear  Him, 
goes  to  the  city,  and  says  to  those  she  meets, 
“Come  and  see  a  man  which  told  me  all  things 
that  ever  I  did ;  is  not  this  the  Christ  ?”  She 
wisely  gives  the  proof  before  she  annoimces  her 
conclusion.  He  who  knew  her  life  and  heart, 
and  could  auswer  all  her  questions  and  meet  all 
her  wants,  must  be  divine. 

We  wonder  at  first  why  she  did  not  stop  and 
fall  down  and  worship  Jesus  and  follow  Him; 
but  she  gave  Him  the  fullest  recognition  an<f 
the  best  worship,  by  telling  others  to  “come 
and  see”  Him;  if  He  were  not  the  Christ.  She 
would  have  all  know  Him  as  she  knew  Him, 


and  love  Him  as  she  loved  Him,  and  be  blessed 
by  Him  as  she  was  blessed.  “Come  and  see” 
confessed  her  faith,  and  answered  their  un¬ 
belief.  It  was  the  best  argument.  He  showed 
me  my  sin  and  saved  me  from  it ;  see  if  he  will 
not  do  the  same  for  you.  “Whereas  I  was 
blind,  now  I  see.”  He  who  could  give  me  sight, 
can  give  sight  to  all  the  blind.  “  Come  and  see.  ” 
They  who  heard  her  testimony  went  out  and 
saw  for  themselves,  and  believed  for  them¬ 
selves,  and  were  saved. 

The'  disciples  marvelled  because  He  talked 
with  a  woman,  and  a  Samaritan  woman,  and 
such  a  woman.  But  where  a  soul  was  to  be 
saved.  He  broke  over  customs  and  prejudices, 
and  was  not  afraid  of  being  misunderstood ;  the 
soul  was  more  than  these. 

Under  most  unfavorable  circumstances  Jesus 
preached  one  of  His  greatest  sermons  to  one 
hearer,  and  to  one  whom  others  would  have 
passed  by.  Who  can  tell  what  that  one  may 
become  and  do?  Had  not  Andrew  said  to  his 
brother  Peter  “Come  and  see,”  we  might  not 
have  had  Peter. 

The  incident  is  related  of  a  minister  who  re¬ 
ported  a  glorious  revival  in  his  church,  and 
w’hen  one  said  “only  one  boy  was  converted,” 
he  replied  “That  was  my  boy.”  A  boy  in  a 
Sunday-school  class  who  gave  the  least  promise 
of  all,  has  already  baptized  over  a  thousand 
converts.  There  is  no  one  who  may  not  find,  at 
almost  any  time,  such  an  audience  as  Jesus 
had  at  the  well— on  the  street,  at  the  store,  at 
the  postoffice,  the  opportunity  is  given  daily. 
Jesus  did  not  argue.  He  gently  revealed  sin 
and  then  told  of  salvation.  One  may  tell  his 
own  experieiice,  what  he  was  and  what  Jesus 
did  for  him,  and  say  “Come  and  see.” 

Religious  experience  is  the  most  powerful 
argument.  And  a  sincere  and  true  worshipper 
will  be  an  epistle  known  and  read  by  all  men. 
One’s  light  may  so  shine,  as  to  say  to  all  around, 
“  See  what  Christ  does  for  him  who  loves  and 
serves  Him,  ”  and  they  seeing,  shall  glorify  God. 

LOSS  OF  FREE  CHURCH  DOCUMENTS. 

[The  following,  from  the  Edinburgh  Scotsman  must 
not  be  taken  too  seriously.  It  is  regarded  by  sundry 
Scotchmen  as  a  very  clever  brochure  on  the  late  doings  of 
the  EYee  Assembly,  touching  Disestablishment  and  the 
Westminster  Confession.] 

It  is  not  generally  known,  even  in  Free 
Church  circles  that  a  conflagration  of  a  serious 
character  took  place  during  the  sitting  of  the 
General  Assembly  in  the  buildings  in  the  Mound, 
where  Principal  Rainy  is  the  chief  librarian. 
The  occurrence  has  neen  Kept  very  quiet,  and 
only  a  very  few  are  aware  of  its  having  taken 
place.  A  number  of  manuscripts  have  been  to¬ 
tally  destroyed,  some  of  them  hitherto  much 
prized  and  of  great  historical  importance.  It 
is  impossible  to  give  a  detailed  account  of  the 
documents  that  have  perished,  though  they 
were  all  of  the  same  character  and  may  be  said 
to  be  unique  in  their  bearing  on  the  position 
and  principles  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland. 
Among  them  were  the  following:  1.  An  inter¬ 
esting  autograph  of  John  Knox,  in  which  he 
speaks  of  the  teinds  as  “  the  patrimony  of  the 


speaks  of  the  teinds  as  “  the  patrimony  of  the 
Kirk.”  2.  Act  of  the  Scots  Parliament,  1567, 
“ratifying  the  Confession  of  Faith  professed 
and  believed  by  the  Protestants  within  the 
realm  of  Scotland.”  It  is  this  Act  which  or¬ 
dained  that  “  the  entire  third  of  the  benefices 
should  be  paid  to  the  minister  until  the  Church 
came  to  the  full  possession  of  their  proper  patri¬ 
mony,  which  is  the  teinds.”  8.  Act  of  1690,  rati¬ 
fying  the  Confession  of  Faith,  and  settling 
Presbyterian  government.  4.  Copy  of  the 
Treaty  of  Union  with  England,  and  Act  for 
securing  the  Protestant  religion  and  Presbyte¬ 
rian  Church  government,  wherein  “it  is  hereby 
statute  and  ordained  that  the  Establishment 
therau  contained  shall  be  held  and  observed  in 
ail  tSs  coming  as  a  fundamental  and  essential 
concMon  of  any  treaty  or  union  to  be  conclud¬ 
ed  between  the  kingdoms,  without  any  altera- 
tion^hereof  or  derogation  thereto  in  any  sort 
foTcyir,  and  that  the  same  shall  be  therein  ex¬ 
pressly  declared  to  be  a  fundamental  and  essen¬ 
tial  condition  of  the  said  treaty  or  union  in  all 
time  coming.”  Copy  of  the  oath  taken  by 
the  sovereign  on  accession  to  the  throne  to  in¬ 
violably  maintain  and  preserve  the  settlement 
of  the  true  Protestant  religion,  with  the  gov¬ 
ernment,  worship,  discipline,  rights,  and  privi¬ 
leges  of  the  Church .  6  An  interesting  collec¬ 
tion  of  sermons  and  addresses  delivered  during 
what  is  called  the  “  voluntary  controversy”  in 
defense  of  Establishment  and  national  recogni¬ 
tion  of  religion,  by  Chalmers,  Robert  Smith 
Candlibh,  Robert  Buchanan,  and  others,  setting 
forth  pthe  apostacy  and  perjury  of  Voluntary 
secedelp.”  7.  An  inventory  of  statutes  which 
have  been  “  the  outcome  of  a  national  recogni¬ 
tion  of  God  and  His  laws” — among  them  were 
those  fencing  the  Protestant  succession  to  the 
throne,  the  laws  for  Sabbath  observance,  the 
laws  against  blasphemy,  &c.  8.  A  transcript 
of  the  Claim  of  Right,  which  contained  these 
words  beautifully  illuminated:  “Finally,  while 
firmly  asserting  the  right  and  duty  of  the  civil 
Magistrate  to  maintain  and  support  an  Estab¬ 
lishment  of  religion  in  accordance  with  God’s 
Word,  and  reserving  to  ourselves  and  our  suc¬ 
cessors  to  strive  by  all  lawful  means,  as  oppor¬ 
tunity  shall  in  G^’s  good  providence  be  offer¬ 
ed,  to  secure  the  performance  of  this  duty 
agreeably  to  the  Scriptures,  and  in  implement 
of  the  statutes  of  the  Kingdom  of  Scotland  and 
the  obligations  of  the  Treaty  of  Union  as  under¬ 
stood  by  us  and  our  ancestors.”  9.  Address  by 
Dr.  Chalmers  at  the  opening  of  the  first  Free 
Church  Assembly,  which  contained  the  follow¬ 
ing  passage:  “The  Voluntaries  mistake  if  they 
conceive  us  to  be  Voluntaries.  We  hold  by  the 
duty  of  the  Government  to  give  of  their  re¬ 
sources  and  means  for  the  maintenance  of  a 
Gospel  ministry  in  the  land.  We  hold  that  ev¬ 
ery  part  and  function  of  a  commonwealth 
shoum  be  leavened  with  Christianity,  and  that 
every  functionary,  from  the  highest  to  the  low¬ 
est,  should  in  their  respective  spheres  do  all 
that  in  them  lies  to  countenance  and  uphold  it. 
That  is  to  say,  though  we  quit  the  Establish¬ 
ment,  we  go  out  on  Establishment  principles; 
we  quit  a  vitiated  Establishment,  but  would 
rejoice  in  returning  to  a  pure  one.  To  express 
it  otherwise:  we  are  the  advocates  for  a  nation¬ 
al  support  of  religion,  and  we  are  not  Volunta¬ 
ries.’*  10.  Opinion  of  eminent  counsel,  obtained 
during  the  conferences  between  the  lYee  and 
United  Presbyterian  Churches  with  a  view  to 
union,  which  declared  that  abandonment  of  the 
Establishment  principle  on  the  part  of  the  Free 
Church  must  lead  to  forfeiture  of  ecclesiastical 
property.  These  are  some  of  the  most  remark¬ 
able  documents  that  have  been  totally  destroy¬ 
ed.  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  there  was  in 
the  same  case  with  them  a  venerable  copy  of 
the  Confession  of  Faith,  which  has  partially  es¬ 
caped  destruction.  It  has,  however,  been  sadly 
mutilated,  and  whole  passages,  notably  one  on 
inspiration  and  the  authority  of  the  Scriptures, 
have  been  obliterated.  It  is  hardly  known  how 
the  fire  which  has  occasioned  suen  loss  occur¬ 
red,  and  the  cause  can  only  be  dimly  guessed 
at.  During  the  conferences  with  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church,  the  documents  were  con¬ 
stantly  taken  out  of  their  proper  repository  for 
reference.  Before  being  finally  returned  to  their 


RECLAI 

We  once  were  factious,  fierce  and  wild. 

To  peaceful  arts  unreconciled ; 

Our  blankets  smeared  with  grease  and  stains 
From  buffalo  meat  and  settlers’  veins. 
Through  summer’s  dust  and  heat  content, 
From  moon  to  moon  unwashed  we  went; 

But  Ivory  Soap  came  like  a  ray* 

Of  light  across  our  darkened  way. 


MED. 

And  now  we’re  civil,  kind  and  good, 
And  keep  the  laws  as  people  should. 
We  wear  our  linen,  lawn  and  lace, 

As  well  as  folks  with  paler  face. 

And  now  I  take,  where’er  we  go. 

This  cake  of  Ivory  Soap  to  show 
What  civilized  my  squaw  and  me 
And  made  us  clean  and  fair  to  see. 


A  WORD  OF  WARNING. 

There  are  many  white  soaps,  each  represented  to  be  “just  as  good  as  the  ‘Ivory’;”  they 
ARE  NOT,  but  like  all  counterfeits,  lack  the  peculiar  and  remarkable  qualities  of  the  genuine. 
Ask  for  "  Ivory  ”  Soap  and  insist  upon  getting  it. 

Copyright  iSgo,  by  The  Procter  &  Gamble  Co. 
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LAWRENCEVILLE  SCHOOL, 

J-OHlf  C.  GBXEJf  rOUlTDATIOir. 

Early  appUcstlon  for  admission  Is  sdvinble  Foroala 
guo  and  Information  address 

Rxv.  JAMES  C.  MACKENZIE.  Ph.D., 

Lawrenoeville.  New  Jerssr. 


SUMMER  SCHOOL  OF  LANGUAGES, 

Bryant  SchooL  Roalyn,  L.  I. 

Open  Sommer  or  Winter.  Salt  water  tmthlns.  Beantifa 
home.  Shade. 


an  ()i  •<>an. 
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Pleasant  home  for  good  boys.  References:  PresldsBt 
Porter,  Yale  College;  Rev.  T.  L  Cuyler,  D.  D..  BrooUra, 
N.  Y.;  Mr.  D.  E.  Gwynne,  2S  BroM  street.  New  YaAm 
For  other  references  or  Information  Inonire  of 
Rzv.  HENRY  UPSON,  Pbinoipai.,  New  Preston.  Ot. 


THE  BBOOELYH  HEIGHTS  SEMIHABT 

Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Girls.  The  41st  year. 
Opens  September  24th.  Address  for  circnlars, 

138-140  Montague  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  T. 


Extract  of  BEEF. 

Used 

All  Good  Cooks 

THE  YEAR  ROUND.  * 


Send  to  ARMOUR  dt  CO..  Chicago. 

for  Cook  Book  showing  use  of  ARMOUR'S 
Extract  in  Soups  and  Sauces.  Mailed  free. 


I%#v  UAI  I  BBIDGETON, 

I  V  1  n  #4  k  k,  NEW  JERSEY. 
Home  and  College-preparatory  School  for  Yonng  Ladies 
l^tablished  1861. 

Mrs.  J.  Axxjn  Maxitbix,  Principal. 
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ELMIBA  COLLEGE  FOB  WOMEN 

Courses  of  study  those  of  flrst-olass  colleges.  Eleotrie 
lights,  steam  heat  and  elevator.  Astronomical  Observa¬ 
tory.  Art  School.  Music  Building,  &c.  217  students. 

ELMIRA  COLLEGE  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC. 

Six  specialists  in  musical  faculty.  Every  facility  for 
work  of  highest  grade.  Over  100  students. 

CHARLES  VAN  NORDEN,  D.  D.,  Prest.,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 


HEMPSTEAD  SUMMER  INSTITUTE, 
Hempstead,  L.  I. 

Always  open.  Both  Sexes,  French,  Mnsic  English,  etc. 
Price  low.  Large  airy  rooms. 


Miss  Elizabeth  L.  Koues, 

Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Yonng  Ladles.  Speda. 
courses  of  study.  Reopens  Oct.  1. 

Removed  to  lU  East  76th  Street. 


4AroDYH& 

UmMENT 

TTzxlllsLe  Q.xx.-y  Otliex*. 

AS  MUCH  FOB  IXTBBNAL  AS  EXTEBNAL  USE. 
Originated  by  an  Old  Family  Physician  in  1810. 


WEILS  COLLEGE  ISSo^rrr. 

Three  Full  Courses  of  Study.  Location  beautiful  and 
healthful.  A  refined  Christian  Home.  New  Building 
with  Modern  Improvements.  Session  begins  September 
16. 1891.  Send  for  Catalogue. 

£■  S.  FRISREE.  D.D..  President. 


060NTZ  SCHOOL  FOR  Y0UN6  LADIES. 

Removed  in  1888  from  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  to 
Ogontz,  the  spacious  country  seat  of  Jat  Cooks.  yyIII  be¬ 
gin  its  forty-second  yeai*  Wednesday,  Srat.  80th.  For 
circulars,  apply  to  Prihcipais,  Ogontz  %hool,  Mont¬ 
gomery  County,  Pa. 

PrineipdU,  Prindval  Emerita, 

Miss  Francks  E.  Bbnnett,  Miss  H.  A.  Dhxats. 

Miss  Stuvia  J.  Eastman. 


IW  Positively  cores  Diphtheria,  Croup,  Asthma,  Bronchitis, 
Nenralgla,  Rhenmatism,  Hoarseness,  Cooghs,  Whooping 
Coogh,  Catarrh,  Cholera  Horbns,  Diarrhoea,  Sciatica,  Liune 
Back  and  Soreness  in  Body  or  Limbs.  Stops  inHammatlon  In 
Cuts,  Bnrns.  and  Bruises.  Relieves  all  Cramps  and  Chills  like 
magic.  Sold  everywhere.  Price.  36  cts.,  6  bottles,  92.  Express 
paid.  I.  S.  JOHNSON  &  CO.  Bo^  Ma 


raisiey  manufacture,  whicn  was  supposed  to 
give  them  a  special  gloss  and  beauty.  It  is  to 
be  fewed,  however,  that  this  chemical  compo¬ 
sition  at  the  same  time  rendered  them  particu¬ 
larly  inflammable,  and  the  Church  autnorities 
were  warned  of  this  at  the  time.  The  manu¬ 
scripts  apmar  to  have  smouldered  away  for  a 
long  period  without  blaze  or  smoke.  The  first 
to  discover  the  loss,  it  is  said,  was  the  Rev. 
Murdo  Macaskill  of  Dingwall,  who,  on  the  day 
of  the  debate  on  Church  and  State,  wished  to 
make  some  reference  to  authorities  so  venerable. 
On  seeking  them,  he  found,  to  his  inexpressible 
grief,  only  a  handful  of  ashes.  The  time-honor¬ 
ed  documents  which  had  been  regarded  with 
veneration  by  a  generation  of  fathers  and  breth¬ 
ren  had  with  others  entirely  disappeared— with 
the  exception,  as  we  have  stated,  of  a  mutilated 
Confession  of  Faith.  The  reverend  Principal  is 
chief  librarian  of  the  Church,  and  there  are  not 
a  few  who  will  remember  with  deep  regret  that 
it  was  during  his  period  of  office  these  great 
historic  pa^rs  were  swept  away.  The  rescued, 
but  sadly  injured,  copy  of  the  Confession  of 
Faith  has  been  placed  in  a  glass  case — a  pitiful 
relic  of  a  ^eat  collection  of  which  the  Free 
Chun^  of  Scotland  was  once  justly  proud. 


CROCHET 

80  nm...  TIDY 

RATTKRN 

GLA860  LACE  THBKAB  CO..  Ghwgs.  Omn. 


"p^Y  having  vour  washing  done  at  the 

FABK  AVEHTTE  IA.nNDBY 

of  the 

CCHABITY  OBOAHIZATION  SOCIETY, 

638  Park  Ave.,  near  64th  St., 

Yon  will  enable  the  Society  to  employ  many  poor  and 
skillful  women.  Out  of  town  work  Is  solicited. 


THE  CROWN  PERFUMERY  CO.’S 

DELICIOUS  NEW  PERFUME, 

CRAB-APPLE 

BLOSSOMS. 

Sold  eT(ii7wlitre,iiCrowittop)ered  boitlnoHy. 


TPtfPT  V  dPnVT  LADIES’  SEMINARY,  Ssratoga  Springs 
ILjnriiL  linUrL  n.  Y.  superior  faculties  fOT  the  hl^r 
Sciences,  Philosophy,  Languages,  Hnslc,  Painting,  esthetic 
and  social  cnltnre.  ’Thirty-seventh  year  b«  gins  September  lA 
Address  CHAS.  F.  DOWD,  Ph.D.,  Pres. 


CAYUGA  LAKE  MILITARY  ACADEMY.  Aurora, 
N.  Y.  A.  K.  McALPINE,  A.  M.,  Principal. 


WESTERN  FEMALE  SEMINARY, 

OXFORD,  OHIO. 

MISS  liMILA  S.  MoKXB.  Principal. 

Thirty-seventh  year  opens  September  9. 1801.  Full  Ac¬ 
ademic  and  Seniinary  Conrses.  Complete  courses  in 
Music,  Elocution  and  Art.  Students  flttM  for  best  East¬ 
ern  Colleges.  Laboratory  work  in  Sciences.  Library, 
6,000  volumes.  Large  new  building  in  coarse  of  con- 
strnction.  Steam  heat ;  electric  li^t ;  unsnrpaseed  lo¬ 
cation.  Terms  9180  per  year. 


LAKEJERIE  SEMINARY 

increaseu  opportunities  for  the  liberal  and  thoroogh  edu¬ 
cation  of  yoni  g  women. 

Thirty-third  year  begins  September  16, 1801. 

Miss  Mary  Evans,  Principal. 


Salt  No.  1 


erry,  |62. 
lash,  $68. 


New  YORK  MILITARY  ACADEMY. 

Col.  C.  j.  WRIGHT,  B.  S.,  A.  M..  Cornwall,  N.  Y. 


Rye  seminary,  Rye,  New  York.— For  particu¬ 
lars  address  MRS.  S.  J.  UfE. 

THE  CLATEBACE  COLLEGE 

And  HUDSON  BIYEB  INSTITUTE 
For  Boys  and  Girls,  will  open  its  88th  year  Sept.  14th. 
For  cataloguee,  addrees 

Rev.  A.  H.  FLACK,  A.M.,  Prest.,  Claverack,  N.  Y. 


ROANOKE  COLLEGE, 

SAIjEM,  VA.  S»th  Year. 

Choice  of  Courses ;  Commercial  Department ;  Library 
17,000  volumes;  working  Laboratory;  good  morals;  five 
Churches ;  Healthful  Mountain  Climate.  Elxpenses  for 
nine  mouthy  $164  to  $204  (board,  fees,  etc.)  Yonng  men 


Removed  to  26  Bromlield  Street. 


free.  Address 


JULIUS  D.  DREHER,  President. 


Hellroutb  H,«lth 
College  "-* 

Per  YOUNG  WOMEN  and  GIRLS. 

Xaige  tUnstrated  Catalogue  sent  on  sppUcstkm. 
Bsv.  E,  N.  ENGLISH,  IL  A,  Principal. 

LONOON,  ONTARIO,  CANABA. 


MICHIGAN  FEMALE  SEMINARY. 

Opens  Se^  10.  College  PrepMratory  and  advanced 
conrses.  Fine  advantages  in  Music  and  Art.  Steam 
heat.  Send  for  catalogno  K. 

ISABKXA  G.  Fbinoh,  Prln.,  Kalamasoo,  Mich. 


WELLESLEY  SCHOOL, 

„  ,  PHILADEPHIA. 

For  Girls  and  Young  Ladles.  Boarding  and  Day.  Pri¬ 
mary,  Grammar,  Academic,  Collage  nsparatory  and 
Musical  Departments.  Yonng  ladks  can  graduate  or 
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A  SHEAF  OF  ARROWS. 

Stockbridge,  July  4th,  1891. 

My  dear  Mr.  Dey :  When  I  shook  off  the  dust 
of  New  York  from  my  feet,  and  fled  to  the 
hills,  I  “vowed  a  vow”  to  leave  all  vexed  ques¬ 
tions  behind  me.  I  hate  controversy:  it  is  not 
at  all  to  my  taste  or  natural  disposition ;  though 
when  I  am  drawn  into  it  against  my  will,  my 
blood  warms  up  to  it,  and  I  like  to  see  it 
through.  But  just  now  I  am  in  such  an  atmos¬ 
phere  of  peace  and  quiet,  that  I  could  not  have 
it  in  my  heart  to  say  a  sharp  word  of  anybody, 
were  I  not  pursued  by  letters  from  all  sides, 
complimentary  and  uncomplimentary,  sweet 
and  bitter;  by  which  I  am  constantly  “lifted 
up”  in  one  sense  or  another,  being  alternately 
“praised  to  the  skies”  and  “blown  sky  high”! 
Against  this  there  is  no  protection.  But  it  has 
occurred  to  me  that  I  might  at  least  make  a 
diversion  of  the  point  of  attack  by  gathering 
up  a  few  of  these  arrows  out  of  the  shower 
that  covers  the  ground,  and  putting  them  to¬ 
gether  so  as  to  form  a  sort  of  cheveaux  de  frise, 
behind  which  I  could  hide,  while  leaving  the 
field  to  others. 

Of  course  no  one  who  respects  himself  will 
pay  any  attention  to  anonymous  letters.  But 
there  are  others,  written  in  the  kindest  spirit, 
that  are  worthy  of  all  consideration.  Such  is 
the  following  from  a  warm-hearted  Southern 
woman.  How  could  I  help  feeling  a  twinge  of 
to  nave  caused  a  x—umout'o  pair  to  a 
noble  daughter  of  Kentucky,  who  writes :  | 

“  Pardon  one  who  has  been  accustomed  to  welooihe 
The  Evanoelist  for  many  years  in  her  father’s 
home,  and  also  for  a  number  in  her  own,  for  enter¬ 
ing  a  protest  against  that  of  last  week.  One  of  the 
charming  things  about  your  paper  has  been  its  kind¬ 
ly  spirit,  even  towards  those  from  whom  you  might 
differ  the  most.  But  when  I  opened  this  and  read 
the  leading  editorial,  and  then  sorrowfully  turned 
to  the  first  page,  I  felt  so  sure  that  there  must  have 
been  a  change  in  the  management,  that  1  referred 
to  the  fourth  page  to  learn  who  bad  taken  charge, 
but  saw  there  the  old  familiar  name  as  ‘  Editor  and 
Proprietor.’ 

"Aa  the  days  go  by,  I  cannot  throw  off  the  burden 
that  has  rested  upon  me  ever  since.  It  is  not  only 
that  it  is  a  personal  loss  to  know  that  a  frequent  vi^ 
itor,  whom  you  felt  it  a  pleasure  to  have  in  your 
household,  has  suddenly  become  severe  and  censo¬ 
rious,  but  it  is  a  sorrow  to  know  that  one  whose  pen 
has  been  used  in  the  interest  of  peace  between  the 
divided  sections  of  our  country,  should  be  lending 
his  influence  to  stir  up  strife  in  the  Church.” 

Another  still  farther  South,  in  Tennessee 
(this  time  it  is  a  man  wtio  writes) ,  is  concern¬ 
ed  for  my  health,  and  considerately  suggests  a 
change  of  air.  “Go  off,”  he  says,  “to  some 
cool  resort— the  cooler  the  better— and  write  ns 
some  of  your  refreshing  historical  and  descrip¬ 
tive  letters.”* 

Along  with  these  friendly  suggestions  comes 
a  voice  from  my  beloved  Florida,  that  is  like 
unto  the  voice  of  one  crying  in  the  wilder¬ 
ness,  “What  can  have  infected  Dr.  Field  with 
such  venom  against  Dr.  Roberts?”  to  which  I 
can  only  answer  that,  as  I  am  not  conscious  of 
any  “venom”  towards  him  or  anybody  else,  I 
cannot  tell  how  I  became  “infected.”  But  the 
writer  goes  on  to  puzxle  over  this  great  “  mys¬ 
tery,  ”  even  quoting  poetry : 

“  'Tis  mystery  to  the  intellect, 

Bat  midnight  to  the  heart,” 

which  dies  away  in  a  wail  that  is  like  the  sough 
of  the  wind  in  a  forOst  of  pines : 

“Better,  better  far,  many  times  over,  that  Dr. 
Briggs,  Dr.  Roberts,  and  any  half-dozen  D.D.e 
should  be  judicially  condemned  for  heresy  than  that 
Dr.  Field  should  lose  hie  honor  and  standing  as  a 
high-  toned  Christian  gentleman.  For  even  a  heretic 
may  be  a  Christian  still. 

In  much  sadness  and  heaviness  of  heart. 

As  this  is  written  in  all  seriousness,  and  I 
doubt  not  in  a  grief  born  of  real  affection,  I 
will  answer  it  in  the  same  spirit,  perchance  I 
may  relieve  this  dear  brother’s  mind  and  heart. 
Did  it 'never  occur  to  you  that  I  have  as  much 
interest  in  the  “honor  and  standing”  of  “Dr. 
Field”  as  anybody ;  and  that, of  all  men,  I  should 
be  most  scrupulous  in  saying  a  word,  or  doing 
an  act,  that  could  bring  the  slightest  imputa¬ 
tion  on  the  character  of  “a  Christian  gentle¬ 
man  ?” 

But  suppose  I  see,  or  think  I  see,  a  combina¬ 
tion  to  crush  a  distinguished  Biblical  scholar — 
one  to  whom  Dr.  Hamilton  says  that  he  owes 
more  than  to  all  others  put  together;  and  of 
whom  another  honored  minister  says,  that  he 
saved  him  from  making  shipwreck  of  his  Chris¬ 
tian  faith — should  I  keep  silence  or  play  the 
pari  of  a  timid  friend,  leaving  him  to  fight  his 
battle  alone?  Suppose  you  were  thus  attacked, 
and,  if  not  found  “guilty”  of  anything,  yet  en¬ 
veloped  with  such  an  air  of  suspicion,  that  you 
were  likely  to  be  driven  out  of  the  ministry, 
would  you  think  “  the  honor  and  standing  of  a 
high-toned  Christian  gentleman”  best  consulted 
by  leaving  you  to  your  fate  ?  I  do  not  so  under¬ 
stand  manly  friendship  or  Christian  brotherhood. 

“  You  have  won  the  admiration  of  conscientious 
students  of  the  Scriptures  among  all  denominations 
by  your  noble  defence  of  Dr.  Bi^gs  in  the  last  few 
numbers  of  The  EvANaELiST.  The  young  men,  espe¬ 
cially  those  who  are  disposed  to  thii^,  are  with  you.” 

*The  above,  Iboash  they  come  from  excellent  soorces, 
do  not  represent  oO  the  South,  as  one  of  the  most  elo¬ 
quent  preachers  in  Georgia  writes : 


I  never  yet  deserted  a  friend  because  there  was 
a  popular  outcry  against  him,  and  by  God’s  help 
I  never  will. 

I  have  a  great  respect  for  the  opinions  of  my 
brethren,  but  I  have  a  still  greater  desire  to 
preserve  my  own  self-respect, which  I  could  not 
do  if  I  were  to  creep  into  the  background  at  such 
a  time  as  this.  • 

Such  letters,  whether  pathetic  and  pleading, 
or  warning  and  admonishing,  cannot  but  ex¬ 
cite  the  sympathy  of  my  readers,  who  will  anx¬ 
iously  inquire  if  I  have  not  received  some  of  a 
different  character.  Yes;  and  in  number  alto¬ 
gether  too  great  to  be  printed,  but  from  which 
I  take  a  few  brief  extracts,  to  show  the  spirit 
of  the  whole. 

It  may  be  thought  hardly  fair  to  quote  a  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Union  Seminary,  who  would  naturally 
lean  to  the  side  of  his  colleague,  but  that  can¬ 
not  change  the  honest  heart,  any  more  than  it 
can  take  from  the  immense  historical  learning, 
of  Dr.  Philip  Schaff,  who  went  from  the  Assem¬ 
bly  to  Illinois,  and  writes  from  Jacksonville, 
apropos  of  the  very  articles  which  have  so  much 
grieved  my  Southern  brother  and  sister : 

“  I  have  just  read  your  gently  crushing  editorials 
on  the  ecclesiastical  politicians  of  the  Detroit  Assem¬ 
bly.  I  remember  no  better  specimen  of  the  auaviter 
in  modo  and  fortiter  in  re.  You  have  even  surpassed 
yourself  in  this  line. 

“  The  Detroit  Assembly— as  far  as  the  Briggs  ac¬ 
tion  is  concerned— was  like  St.  John’s  book,  ‘  sweet 
in  the  mouth, but  bitter’  afterward.  Never  was  a 
heretic  so  courteously  and  politely  beheaded,  with 
compliments  for  his  learning  and  piety  sufficient  to 
make  the  fortune  of  any  aspirant  after  a  professor¬ 
ship  in  an  orthodox  seminary.  But  the  end  is  not 
yet.” 

But  we  will  leave  the  learned  professors  and 
turn  to  the  pastors,  the  leaders  of  the  real 
working  force  of  the  Church,  the  captains  of  the 
Lord’s  host.  Everybody  who  knows  Albany, 
knows  Dr.  Elcob,  as  a  man  who  is  able  to 
express  himself  in  plain  English,  and  he  it  is 
who  writes: 

“Dear  Dr.  Field :  Let  me  thank  you  most  sincerely 
for  the  last  numbers  of  The  Evangelist.  The 
plainness  of  speech,  even  to  the  calling  of  names,  is 
entirely  justified  by  the  circumstances,  and  is  in  my 
judgment  altogether  wholesome.  If  men  do  not 
speak  out  now  in  strong  “  man-fashion,”  let  them 
hereafter  forever  hold  their  peace.” 

Here  follows  an  application  which  is  too  per¬ 
sonal  to  be  quoted:  and  the  writer  concludes 
his  pungent  letter: 

“1  had  hoped  to  have  a  hand  in  this  battle,  but  the 
grip  and  arrears  of  work  have  mortgaged  my  time 
and  strength.  But  I  want  you  to  know  that  I  am 
with  you,  heart  and  soul.” 

A  Pastor  in  Auburn,  (under  the  shadow  of  a 
Seminary,  which  has  always  stood  firm  and 
strong  as  one  of  the  goodly  cedars  of  Lebanon) 
is  so  filled  with  joy  that  he  breaks  forth  into 
this  jubilant  strain ; 

“  Thanks  and  praise  for  the  attitude  of  The  Evan¬ 
gelist  all  through  this  matter  of  Dr.  Briggs,  from 
your  kindly  and  cautious  remarks  at  the  outset,  to 
the  emphatic  protests  in  to-day’s  issue.  Keep  on  in 
the  same  line.  Surely  honest  charity  and  reasonable 
liberty  will  win  the  day.  The  discussious  which  are 
to  follow  will-  be  a  grand  education  of  the  Church. 
Meanwhile  cannot  some  one  give  us  the  names  of 
‘the  immortal  sixty’  who  voted  for  fairness  and 
scholarly  liberty  ?  We  would  know  them  to  do  them 
honor.” 

From  one  ot  the  Sixty  ;  a  Pastor  In  Brooklyn  : 

“  I  cannot  longer  forbear  thanking  you  for  your 
expose  of  what  I  conceive  to  be  the  true  source  of 
much  of  the  discomfort  in  the  last  General  Assem¬ 
bly.  I  was  profoundly  impressed  with  the  feeling 
that  the  Stated  Clerk  was  moderating  the  Assembly. 
A  man  who  creates  such  an  impression  about  him¬ 
self  and  compels  the  distrust  of  his  brethren,  can  no 
longer  serve  the  Church  with  profit.” 

From  a  Princeton  Man. 

A  pastor  in  the  Presbytery  of  Chemung 
writes : 

“  I  have  never  read  your  paper  with  so  much  pleas¬ 
ure  as  I  do  at  the  present  time.  I  am  proud  to  know 
that  we  have  one  denominational  paper  at  least  that 
utters  no  uncertain  sound  in  the  cause  of  Christian 
liberty.  Your  position  on  the  Briggs  question  and 
the  doings  of  our  recent  General  Assembly  calls 
forth  much  hearty  approval  in  this  Presbytery.  I 
am  a  Princeton  man  myself,  but  the  conduct  of  the 
Princeton  element  in  the  Assembly  was  contrary  to 
my  whole  sense  of  justice.  One  of  the  commission¬ 
ers  from  this  Presbytery  informed  me  on  his  return 
that  ‘  the  103d  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  had  decided  that  no  Presbyterian  should 
henceforth  look  upon  the  Cross  except  through 
Princeton  spectacles !  ’  ” 

From  the  heart  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  pastor  of  a  church  in  the  stronghold  of 
Presbyterianism,  writes  June  18th: 

“I  reiul  your  editorial  on  “  Who  Runs  the  Assem¬ 
bly  ?  ”  with  great  admiration  for  the  courage  there¬ 
in  displayed.  There  are  too  many  abuses  tolerated 
for  the  want  of  courage  to  expose  them.  I  have  just 
completed  your  reply  to  the  Stated  Clerk’s  letter  in 
rebuttal  of  your  editorial.  I  am  glad  to  see  your 
courage  unshaken.  Now  that  you  have  begun  so 
bravely  the  good  work  of  investigating  the  Stated 
Clerk,  I  hope  you  will  make  a  thorough  work  of  It. 
I  trust  his  methods  both  in  the  Assembly  and  in  the 
Seminary  will  be  probed  to  the  bottom.  ” 

[This  correspondent  refers  to  some  unpleasant 
“rumors”  that  had  come  to  his  ear,  but  we  have 
nothing  to  do — at  least  for  the  present — with 
“rumors.”  Our  only  concern'  is  with  public 
bodies  and  public  transactions.] 

From  a  Pastor  In  Cleveland ; 

“If  nothing  else  had  ever  appeared  in  your  paper 
worth  reading,  the  editorials  on  “  Who  Runs  the  As¬ 
sembly  '{ ”  and  “  Letter  from  Dr.  W.  H.  Roberts  ”  are 
alone  worth  the  price  of  the  paper  for  the  years  I 
have  taken  it.  As  a  student  of  Lane,  and  ae  one  who 
loves  his  Seminary  and  his  Church,  I  want  to  thank 
you  for  the  manly  and  fearless  stand  you  have  taken 
in  this  matter.  I  cannot  but  mark  the  contrast  be¬ 
tween  the  narrow,  stilted  spirit  in  the  chair  of  Pas¬ 
toral  Theology  at  Lane  in  these  days  with  the  quiet, 
noble  dignity  and  honest  heart  of  his  sainted  prede¬ 
cessor.  I  have  had  occasion  to  make  inquiry  from 
many  who  have  sat  at  the  feet  of  Dr.  Roberts,  and 
the  prevailing  impression  left  on  the  minds  of  these 
young  men  was,  not  the  grandeur  and  high  commis¬ 
sion  of  the  pastoral  office,  but  rather  the  shrewd, 
scheming  adroitness  of  the  pastoral  theologian  who 
taught  them.  As  to  Dr.  Roberts’s  relation  to  the 
General  Assembly,  he  may  be  well  styled  its  right 
hand.  But  he  has  plainly  become  an  “  offending 
member.”  “Et  si  dextera  tua  manus  facit  ut  tuof- 
fendas,  exscinde  earn,  et  abjice  abs  te.” 

From  down  on  the  Ohio  river. 

“  I  cannot  refrain  from  adding  my  voice  to  the 
many  others  on  the  course  of  The  Evangelist.  In 
my  judgment  you  never  did  better  work  for  the 
cause  of  justice  and  righteousness ;  you  have  spoken 
plainly,  but  I  do  not  think  the  most  intense  on  the 
other  side  can  say  you  have  spoken  harshly  or  in 
anything  but  a  truly  Christian  temper.  But  what  is 
best,  you  have  spoken  truly.  Your  editorials  last 
week  and  this  were  needed.  We  are  menaced  with  a 
most  serious  danger  in  the  make-up  of  our  Stated 
Clerk,  and  those  of  us  who  are  best  acquainted  with 
him,  know  lhat  you  have  not  spoken  one  whit  too 
soon  or  too  plainly.  In  my  judgment  many  of  those 
who  voted  in  the  majority  in  the  General  Assembly, 
are  doing  a  deal  of  thinking  these  days.” 

A  well-known  lawyer  in  the  city  of  Cincinnati  writcH  : 

“Many  thanks  for  your  earnest  and  excellent  ci  iti- 
cisms  upon  the  conduct  of  the  last  Gk^neral  Assem¬ 
bly,  and  especially  of  the  Stated  Clerk.  His  useful¬ 
ness  in  that  position  seems  to  have  ended.” 

Was  there  any  “  Lobbying  ”  in  the  AHHcmbly? 
We  have  been  taken  to  task  so  sharply  for  im¬ 
plying  that  there  had  been  anything  like  politi¬ 
cal  management  in  such  a  holy  convocation  as 
the  General  Assembly,  that  it  is  better  to  let 
its  members  speak  for  themselves.  One  of 
them,  in  a  letter  on  our  second  page,  reviews 
the  situation  in  a  judicial  temper,  though  he 


has  to  disclose  some  things  that  it  is  painful  to 
have  revealed;  and  the  following  brief  com¬ 
munication  from  Rev.  Frederick  J.  Pohl,  of  the 
First  Presbyterian  CJhurch  at  Durham,  N.  Y., 
is  very  much  to  the  point:  , 

“Dear  Evangelist :  From  the  very  starti  felt  that 
the  Assembly  was  “packed,”  and  so  expressed  my¬ 
self.  When  asked,  “How  I  knew  If?”  I  could  only 
reply,  ‘  ‘Through  my  eyes  and  ears !”  It  was  plaia  to 
a  calm,  unbiassed  observer,  who  knew  what  politi¬ 
cians  mean  by  “activity  in  primary  movements,” 
that  Princeton  was  working  in  the  same  way,  and 
with  the  same  ardor.  I  was  myself  approached  to 
know  “how  I  was  going  to  vote  V  ”  and  when  1  said 
that  “there  were  no  definite  charges  against  Pro¬ 
fessor  Briggs,”  the  man  answered  with  heat  and  fire 
that  I  “was  the  first  man  that  he  had  met  who  inti¬ 
mated  such  a  thing,”  and  then  he  asked,  “What 
Presbytery  are  you  from  ’?  ”  I  told  him,  and  added, 
that  “when  the  time  came  to  decide  upon  the  Briggs 
case,  I  should  vote  for  justice,"  at  which  he  left  me  in 
no  good  temper.  Upon  the  third  day  I  heard  Anti- 
Briggs  men  boast  that  ‘  ‘they  had  about  three  hundred 
on  their  side,”  showing  how  they  were  already  can¬ 
vassing  the  Assembly. 

“I  can  truly  say  that  I  was  never  more  taken  aback 
in  my  life  than  at  the  intolerant  spirit  shown  by  the 
Anti-Briggs  men  in  the  church  parlors  and  else¬ 
where.  I  was  domiciled  at  the  Wayne  Hotel  with 
twenty-five  ministers  and  elders,  and  I  took  it  upon 
me  during  the  meal  hours,  to  ask  those  about  me 
who  were  so  outspoken  against  Dr.  Briggs,  “Whether 
they  had  read  the  Inaugural  through,  word  for 
word  V  ”  During  the  ten  days  that  we  were  at  the  ta¬ 
ble  together,  I  asked  this  question  personally  in  the 
presence  of  all,  and  out  of  the  whole  number  only  one 
was  able  to  say  that  “he  had  read  it  through.”  The 
others  said,  “They  were  satisfied  with  the  summary.” 
This  being  the  answer  to  my  inquiry,  was  it  not  like¬ 
ly  to  be  the  same  with  the  bulk  of  the  Assembly  ?” 

So  thinks  a  Ruling  Elder,  who  expresses  his 
opinion  in  three  short  sentences: 

“  I  am  very  grateful  for  the  way  some  matters 
have  been  opened  up  in  your  issues  of  June  11th  and 
18th.  If  only  those  papers  could  reach  all  the  rank 
and  file  of  the  Church,  I  think  some  scheming  gen¬ 
tlemen  would  find  themselves  ‘  snowed  under.’ 
Wire  pulling  in  a  General  Assembly  Is  more  of  a  dis¬ 
grace  than  any  of  Dr.  Briggs’  infelicities  of  state¬ 
ment.” 

What  Is  True  Conscri-atlsm  ?  From  a  Cong;rega- 
tional  Minister  of  throe  score  and  ten  years : 

Washington,  D.  C.,  June  86, 1891. 

“Dear  Dr.  Field :  Thanks  for  your  manly  stand  on 
the  Assembly  and  the  Briggs  matter.  I  read  your 
last  editorial  (from  the  country)  yesterday  with  great 
pleasure,  as  I  have  read  those  that  preceded  it.  You 
and  I  are  old  enough  to  have  become  conservative, 
and  to  be  ranked  among  the  reactionaries.  Perhaps 
ten  years  more  may  find  us  there.  But  the  true  con¬ 
servatism  does  not  lie  in  that  direction.  The  late  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  Assembly  seems  to  me  utterly  without 
excuse.  And  yet  it  was  the  action  of  Christian  men, 
our  brethren,  whom  we  must  not  cease  to  love.  It  is 
only  another  illustration  of  the  truth  that  Christian 
people  can  do  at  times  very  unchristian  things.  So. 
while  holding  fast  the  bonds  of  charity,  let  us  stand 
for  justice,  for  the  right  and  for  liberty.  I  say  with 
good  Dr.  Van  Dyke,  “  If  we  cannot  have  orthodoxy 
and  liberty  together,  I  will  let  the  orthodoxy  go  and 
hold  fast  to  liberty.” 

“I  do  not  know  Dr.  Briggs,  and  really  have  read 
nothing  of  his,  not  even  his  famous  Inaugural,  and 
have  had  no  prepossessions  in  his  favor,  but  rather 
the  contrary.  But  I  chanced  to  hear  his  address  to 
the  Congregational  Association  in  Brooklyn,  five  or 
six  weeks  ago,  and  he  made  upon  me  the  impression 
that  he  is  a  most  earnest  and  devout  Christian,  and 
a  loving  student  of  the  Bible.  I  saw  and  heard  no¬ 
thing  in  manner  or  matter  to  which  I  could  take  ex¬ 
ception.’' 

Finally ;  as  we  have  had  a  good  many  sharp 
reflections  on  the  spirit  of  what  we  have  said, 
(as  if  the  Editor  of  The  Evangelist  had  not 
only  lost  his  head,  but  lost  his  usually  mild  and 
placid  temper,)  it  is  reassuring  to  hear  one  of 
the  gentlest  as  well  as  one  of  the  wisest  men 
in  the  Presbyterian  Church,  who  never^jLo^in 
the  General  Assembly  without  being  lisiuba  to 
with  the  utmost  respect  and  deference,  impress 
his  opinion  in  these  few  but  emphatic  ^rds : 
“You  HAVE  SAID  NOTHING  THAT  WAS  UN^ST— 
NOTHING  THAT  WAS  NEEDLESS  I  YoU  will  haVC  the 
thanks  of  many  for  the  open  discussion  of  what 
has  become  a  grave  scandal!”  One  benedio- 
tion  from  such  a  source  takes  away  the  sting 
of  many  sharp  arrows.  It  is  a  relief  to  know 
that  what  I  have  said  “more  in  sorrow  than 
in  anger,  ”  if  it  has  given  pain  to  some  dear 
friends,  has  given  unbounded  satisfaction  to 
others.  So  this  experience  has  taught  me,  like 
many  another  lesson  in  a  long  editorial  life, 
that  in  questions  of  real  moment  the  guide  to 
follow  is — not  expediency,  not  even  friendship— 
but  a  clear,  strong  sense  of  what  is  just  and 
right.  Aiming  at  this,  1'he  Evangelist  has 
simply  done  its  duty,  and  I  am  more  than  satis¬ 
fied.  H.  M.  F. 


THAT  COTTON  MATHER  STORY. 

We  have  received  several  communications 
apropos  of  a  letter  said  to  have  been  written  by 
Cotton  Mather,  who,  on  being  advised  from 
England  that  a  ship  load  of  Quakers  had  sailed 
for  the  New  World,  conceived  a  plot  to  “bag” 
the  whole  ship’s  company,  and  sell  them  as 
slaves  in  Barbadoes  in  exchange  for  rum !  It 
was  indeed  a  harrowing  story,  but  so  incredible 
as  to  carry  its  own  contradiction  on  its  face; 
and  would  hardly  have  attracted  any  notice,  but 
that  it  had  been  gravely  quoted  in  a  sermon  by 
Heber  Newton  as  a  proof  of  the  narrowness  and 
bigotry  of  the  old  Puritans !  As  it  was  floating 
about  in  the  papers,  it  was  picked  up  by  some 
one  of  our  news- gatherers,  at  which  sundry 
sharp-eyed  critics  seized  upon  it,  as  if  The 
Evangelist  had  made  itself  sponsor  for  this 
wonderful  story,  the  fact  being  that  the  Editor 
never  saw  it,  nor  heard  of  it,  till  his  attention 
was  called  to  it  by  these  same  correspondents.  On 
inquiry,  it  turns  out  to  be  an  old  hoax,  having 
been  first  perpetrated  and  set  afloat  twenty-one 
years  ago;  and,  after  being  reproduced  several 
times,  now  that  it  is  just  come  of  age,  it  is 
“resurrected”  again,  and  once  more  set  upon 
its  travels.  To  get  the  information  from  the 
best  authority.  Rev.  Dr.  W.  A.  McAtee  of  Mad¬ 
ison,  Wisconsin,  applied  to  W.  F.  Poole,  LL.D., 
the  Librarian  of  Newberry  Library  in  Cfiiicago, 
who  is  an  expert  in  all  matters  of  New  England 
history,  who  writes  in  answer: 

“I  beg  to  say  that  I  showed  the  Penne 
letter  to  be  a  forgery  twenty  -  one  years 
ago  in  the  Boston  Evening  Transcript  of  June 
1,  1870,  for  it  used  words  and  expressions 
which  did  not  come  into  use  until  a  hundred 
years  later,  and  its  biographical  and  historical 
blunders  were  inexcusable  even  in  a  forgery. 
Cotton  Mather  was  only  nineteen  years  old  in 
1682.  ...  I  later  secured  a  copy  of  the 

paper  in  which  it  first  appeared — The  Argus — 
a  Democratic  newspaper  printed  in'  Easton, 
Pa.,  of  the  date  of  April  28,  1870,  and  I  had 
a  correspondence  with  the  editor,  Mr.  James 
F.  Shunk,  in  which  he  admitted  that  he  in¬ 
vented  the  letter,  and  was  rather  proud  of 
his  jew  d’ esprit,  which  had  been  so  widely  printed 
This  forgery  has  a  cycle  through  the  press  of 
four  years,  and  is  now  on  its  sixth  circuit. 
Within  six  weeks  past  I  have  heard  of  its  being 
printed  in  a  hundred different  forms. 

W.  F.  Poole.” 

’Tliis  quite  explodes  the  old  hoax,  though  we 
dare  say,  when  the  “explosion”  is  forgotten, 
the  hoax  itself  will  come  to  life  again.  But  for 
our  readers,  if  any  good  people  have  been  really 
misled,  they  will  be  glad  to  have  their  minds 
relieved;  but  on  the  other  hand,  we  are  afraid 
thai  some  will  be  really  disappointed  to  have 
taken  away  their  small  pretext  for  a  charge  of 
ignorance,  or  wilful  perversion  of  history. 


JAPAN  BEFOBE  CHBISTENBOM. 

The  recent  insane  attempt  on  the  life  of  the 
Czarewitch  while  travelling  in  Japan,  has 
brought  out  a  depth  of  feeling  which  is  very 
ably  and  fairly  voiced  by  M.  Toyokichi  lyenaga, 
who  writes  to  The  Tribune  in  the  name  of  his 
fellow  professors,  the  trustees,  and  alumni  of 
the  Tokio  Senmon  Gakko  (Institute  of  Political 
Science) . 

Mr.  lyenaga  is  a  graduate  of  Johns-Hopkins, 
a  man  not  only  of  wide  culture,  but  of  thor¬ 
ough  acquaintance  with  the  state  of  intelligence 
in  Japan,  and  he  is  therefore  well  qualified  to 
speak  for  the  best  element  in  Japan.  He  ex¬ 
presses  the  deep  regret  of  his  country  that  the 
pure  record  of  the  nation  should  be  soiled  by 
the  action  of  a  political  fanatic,  and  while  ac¬ 
knowledging  that  the  country  must  be  held  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  consequences  of  the  act,  the 
committee  which  he  represents  “appeals  to  the 
intelligent  public  of  Christendom,  and  calls 
their  attention  to  the  fact  that  this  monstrous 
act  was  the  deed  of  one,  and  only  one  Japanese ; 
that  he  was  a  political  fanatic;  that  the  whole 
Japanese  nation,  from  the  Emperor  down  to  his 
humblest  subject,  have  expressed  in  words  and 
in  deeds  their  most  heartfelt  regret  for  the  act ; 
and  that  the  reception  with  which  Japan  was 
prepared  to  welcome  the  Czarewitch,  is  a  con¬ 
clusive  and  undeniable  proof  of  her  respect  and 
friendly  feeling  toward  foreign  sovereigns  and 
princes.” 

The  letter  recounts  the  incidents  of  the  assas¬ 
sination,  and  graphically  describes  the  pro¬ 
found  emotion  of  the  Emperor  and  the  horror 
of  the  public  on  hearing  the  news.  Public 
feeling  was  indeed  witnessed  to  in  a  striking 
manner  by  the  Emperor,  the  Imperial  Diet, 
Provincial  Assemblies,  and  associations  of  all 
kinds,  as  well  as  by  private  people.  Most  sig¬ 
nificant  is  the  fact  that  Buddhist  and  Shinto 
priests,  who  thirty  odd  years  ago  offered  prayers 
to  their  gods  for  the  expulsion  of  the  “barbari¬ 
ans,  ”  now  prayed  for  the  speedy  recovery  of  the 
foreign  prince. 

Mr.  lyenaga  quotes  from  a  foreign  paper.  The 
Japan  Mail,  the  testimony  that  “Nothing  could 
have  been  more  profound  than  the  pain  and  re¬ 
gret  shown  by  all  classes  of  the  people.”  The 
letter  concludes  with  these  strong  and  dignified 
words :  “  But  great  and  cruel  will  be  the  mistake 
if  the  European  and  American  public  accept  the 
Otsu  affair  as  a  measure  of  the  security  afforded 
by  our  Government  and  our  law  to  foreigners 
travelling  or  residing  in  Japan.  It  will  be  far 
juster  and  more  correct  to  infer  the  friendli¬ 
ness  of  the  vast  majority  of  our  people  toward 
strangers  from  the  breadth,  depth,  and  sincer¬ 
ity  of  feelings  of  sympathy  which  the  Otsu 
affair  evoked  from  the  entire  nation.  It  is  our 
most  sincere  wish  that  the  intelligent  public  of 
Christendom  should  understand  that  Japan, 
after  accomplishing  sweeping  reforms — politi¬ 
cal,  legal,  educational,  social,  religious,  eco¬ 
nomic,  and  industrial — which  have  met  with 
the  approval  of  the  world,  will  never  retrace, 
though  she  may  sometimes  momentarily  arrest 
her  steps,  until  she  stands  on  the  same  level 
with  Western  nations,  and  that  it  is  conse¬ 
quently  her  ceasless  desire  to  preserve  the  good 
will  and  friendly  feeling  of  the  Occident.” 

Surely  those  who  know  the  Japanese  well, 
hardly  needed  these  assurances ;  but  to  the  many 
who  do  not  know  them  well,  who  yet  are  in¬ 
terested  in  promoting  missionary  activity  there, 
especially  those  who  have  dear  friends  on  the 
mission  field,  this  letter,  with  all  that  it  signifies, 
will  be  most  welcome.  Every  feature  in  the 
whole  occurence,  in  fact,  far  from  exciting  dis¬ 
trust,  must  inspire  confidence  in  the  thoroughly 
right  feeling  of  the  Japanese  people.  As  The 
Tribune  in  its  comments  on  this  article  per¬ 
tinently  says,  we  who  have  had  our  Guiteau, 
know  better  than  to  credit  an  honored  nation 
with  the  dastardly  act  of  a  crack-brained  fa¬ 
natic.  While  we  write,  the  news  comes  that 
the  miscreant  has  died  in  prison  of  the  wounds 
inflicted  on  him  in  defence  of  the  Czarewitch. 


THE  BELIGIOITS  NEEDS  OF  CATHOLIC  IMMI¬ 
GRANTS. 

It  is  by  no  means  a  matter  of  surprise  to 
those  who  recognize  the  wisdom  of  Pope  Leo 
XIII.,  and  his  careful  acquaintance  with  the 
condition  of  things  in  America,  that  he  has  re¬ 
fused  to  accede  to  the  request  of  Herr  Cahensley 
to  appoint  a  large  number  of  German  bishops  to 
the  spiritual  care  of  emigrants  from  Germany 
to  America.  Herr  Cahensley  in  his  memorial 
shows  a  much  more  acute  perception  of  the 
value  to  Germany  of  such  action,  than  knowl 
edge  of  social,  political,  or  religious  conditions 
on  this  side  of  the  water.  His  assertion  that 
American  citizenship  means  simply  the  accept¬ 
ance  of  the  Constitution,  showed  a  dense  igno¬ 
rance  of  all  that  America  is  to  her  immigrant 
citizens,  as  well  as  of  all  that  they  are  to  her, 
equalled  only  by  what  was  displayed  in  his 
assumption  that  the  true  welfare  of  immigrants 
would  be  promoted  by  their  retaining  their  own 
language  and  original  national  character  intact. 

That  Hq^'r  Cahensley  should  also  desire  Catho¬ 
lic  immigrants  to  retain  their  own  religion,  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at,  and  his  anxiety  on  this 
head  is  justified,  if,  as  he  asserts,  “Calculations 
based  upon  the  inost  authoritative  statistics  go 
to  show  that  Catholic  immigrants  and  their 
children  ought  to  constitute  in  the  United 
States  a  Catholic  population  of  26,000,000.  But 
the  fact  is,  ^hat  the  number  of  Catholics  in  that 
vast  country  scarcely  exceeds  10,000,000.”  But 
there  is  no  lack  of  religious  privileges  for  Cath¬ 
olics  in  this  country  who  speak  English,  though 
it  is  doubtless  well  for  some  of  these  new 
comers  from  Southern  Europe  to  bring  pastors 
along  with  them  who  understand  their  patois, 
especially  if  intelligent  and  good  men.  But 
when  a  plea  is  put  in  for  German,  Hungarian, 
Polish  and  Italian  Bishops,  with  a  view  to  keep 
these  emigrants  in  the  leading  strings  of  their 
several  languages,  and  to  perpetuate  the  clannish 
influences  generally  in  which  they  were  bred  in 
a  foreign  country,  the  matter  becomes  one  of 
grave  aspect. 

Surely  the  best  interests  of  Catholics,  as  of 
all  other  immigrants,  are  promoted  by  their 
learning  English,  and  since  in  fact  there  is 
nothing  which  now  prevents  their  having  ser¬ 
vices  in  their  own  language  and  priests  to 
whom  that  language  is  native,  the  great  falling 
off  from  the  faith  which  Herr  Cahensley  de¬ 
plores,  must  be  laid  to  other  causes.  Whatever 
the  cause,  it  is  surely  not  to  be  cured  by  gov¬ 
erning  the  Catholic  Church  of  America  “in  the 
interests  of  the  countries  from  which  emigra¬ 
tion  takes  place.” 

This  is  nothing  less  than  a  proposition  to  secure 
the  rights,  and  exercise  the  powers  of  American 
citizenship  by  those  who  propose  to  remain  for¬ 
eign  in  spirit  and  social  environment.  No  true 
American,  wherever  born,  but  will  regard  with 
suspicion  any  organized  attempt  to  perpetuate 
old  national  distinctions  and  prejudices  in  this 
country.  It  is  taking  a  mean  and  unanticipated 
advantage  of  the  liberty  freely  granted  by  our 
fathers.  These  late  comers,  who  enter  into  a 
freedom  and  plenty  they  had  no  hand  in  origi¬ 
nating,  will  do  well  to  conform  to  our  ways, 
at  least  so  far  as  not  to  make  themselves  odious 
at  the  very  start.  And  as  for  Bishops  they  will 
find  better  ones  of  their  own  faith  here  in  office, 
than  any  that  can  be  imported  to  order. 


SOME  INTERESTING  MATTERS. 

In  a  very  able  speech  recently  delivered  in 
Glasgow,  Lord  Salisbury,  the  British  Prime 
Minister,  expressed  in  very  decided  words  the 
opinion  that,  throughout  the  Eastern  Continent, 
every  year  increases  the  knowledge  of  the 
masses  of  the  people,  and  so  gives  a  tendency 
of  public  matters  towards  stability  rather  than 
towards  disturbance.  War,  he  declared,  has 
become  so  tremendously  destructive,  that  rulers 
and  legislators  shink  from  the  terrible  responsi¬ 
bility  of  its  inauguration,  and  give  less  and 
less  heed  to  men  whose  passions  and  impulses 
would,  if  acted  upon,  induce  a  warfare  that 
would  prove  ruinous  to  each  and  all  of  the 
parties  engaged  in  its  prosecution.  Lord  Salis¬ 
bury  expresses  the  comforting  opinion  that  the 
teiTibly  increased  destructiveness  of  our  pres¬ 
ent  and  “improved”  weapons  of  warfare,  have 
practically  abolished  international  wars.  Such 
were  not  the  intentions  of  their  inventors  or 
their  patrons,  but  these  may  all  be  brushed 
aside  by  the  finger  of  God,  and  the  very  instru¬ 
ments  of  the  wrath  of  man  be  made  to  praise 
Him. 

After  a  survey  of  the  Mohanunedan  nations. 
Lord  Salisbury  announced  his  conviction,  and 
probably  a  correct  one,  that  they  all  seemed  to 
exhibit  a  recuperative  power  to  a  greater  or 
lesser  extent,  but  always  sufficient  to  avert  a 
collapse.  To  England  this,  in  Lord  Salsibury’s 
opinion,  was  a  matter  of  special  interest,  be¬ 
cause  she  is  a  great  Mohammedan  poicer,  and  as 
such,  modifies  Mohammedan  opinion  throughout 
the  world.  The  Prime  Minister’s  contention  was 
that  Islam  must  develop  in  its  own  way  and 
not  in  ours ;  and  that  the  Christian  world,  and 
England  especially,  must  be  content  with  such 
development  as  it  may  choose  to  make  and  with 
its  methods  of  making  it.  It  remains  to  be 
seen  if  England  is  prepared  to  endorse  these 
sentiments  of  her  Prime  Minister,  and  what 
seems  to  be  &  non-aggressive  policy  in  the  civil 
and  religious  affairs  of  the  Mohammedan  na¬ 
tions  over  which  she  rules. 


THE  PANAMA  CANAL  INQUIRY. 

It  seems  very  pitiful  that  after  so  long  a  ca¬ 
reer  of  such  eminent  usefulness,  the  builder  of 
the  Suez  Canal,  M.  de  Lesseps,  should  come  to 
be  prosecuted  for  dishonesty.  It  is  impossible 
at  this  time  to  unravel  the  tangled  web  of  the 
measures  taken  to  raise  money  for  the  Panama 
Canal.  Doubtless  the  remensbrance  of  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  Suez  Canal  enterprise,  and  the  great 
reputation  of  M.  de  Lesseps,  were  the  chief  if 
not  the  only  causes  of  the  popularity  of  the 
Panama  Canal.  And  there  seems  to  be  little 
room  for  doubt  that  when  at  last  the  enter¬ 
prise  was  proved  to  be  hopeless,  the  company’s 
prospectus  for  the  last  appeal  for  funds,  stated 
on  the  contrary,  that  everything  was  proceed¬ 
ing  finely.  Hence  the  charge  of  false  pretences 
which  has  been  brought  against  M.  de  Lesseps 
and  his  coadjutors.  Yet  self-deception  is  so 
easy  in  a  cause  one  has  deeply  at  heart,  that  it 
is  not  impossible  that  an  aged  man,  whose  de¬ 
termined  hopefulness  had  carried  him  through 
many  apparently  desperate  straits,  was  indeed 
self-deceived,  not  Intentionally  dishonest. 


EDITORIAL  NOTES. 

Mrs.  Prentiss  in  her  “Stepping  Heavenward,” 
dropped  the  following  pearl  of  thought :  “  There 
is  no  use  trying  to  engraft  an  opposite  nature 
on  our  own.”  That  kind  of  engrafting  is  just 
what  the  world  has  unsuccessfully  been  trying 
to  do  during  its  entire  history,  and  has  never 
succeeded.  It  has  been  too  slow  to  learn  that 
it  can  never  inaugurate  a  fellowship  between 
righteousness  and  unrighteousness;  a  commun¬ 
ion  of  light  with  darkners;  that  one  or  the 
ocher  will  hold  possession  of  the  heart  and  bar 
its  doors  against  the  other.  There  can  be  no 
safe  compromise  between  them.  'The  only 
safety  is  in  that  radical  change  which  must  be 
the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  And  yet  there  is 
danger  that  we  fail  to  recognize  this  regen¬ 
erating  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  because  it 
does  not  always  eradicate  original  pecularities ; 
in  fact  seems  sometimes  to  make  some  of  them 
more  prominent.  Many  of  them  indeed  are  not 
to  be  crucified  and  exterminated,  but  are  to  be 
retained,  to  be  intensified  and  to  be  used  for  the 
salvation  of  the  world  and  the  glory  of  God. 


We  take  pleasure  in  calling  attention  to  the 
advertisement  in  another  column  of  the  Park 
Avenue  Laundry  of  the  Charity  Organization 
Society.  It  is  now  in  its  second  year  of  a  two¬ 
fold  usefulness,  doing  for  a  fair  price  and  by 
the  best  methods,  without  chemicals  or  any  de¬ 
leterious  copipounds,  the  very  highest  grade  of 
family  washing,  and  at  the  same  time  supply¬ 
ing  work  to  a  number  of  excellent  women  dur¬ 
ing  the  season  when  work  is  most  slack.  That 
the  laundry  is  also  a  training-school  for  women 
who  have  no  other  means  of  livelihood,  ought 
not  to  alarm  patrons,  but  rather  recommend  it 
to  them.  The  learners  are  not  allowed  to  prac¬ 
tice  on  family  garments,  and  the  entire  estab¬ 
lishment  is  presided  over  not  only  by  an  effi¬ 
cient  matron,  but  by  a  committee  of  ladies.  It 
is  indeed  one  of  the  most  truly  beneficent  in¬ 
stitutions  in  the  city,  and  those  whose  Summer 
home  is  near  enough,  will  receive  as  well  as 
confer  a  benefit  by  patroniring  it. 


The  two  great  cities  of  the  English-speaking 
world  on  the  far  Pacific  Ocean  have  outstripped 
Portland,  and  even  San  Francisco,  in  popula¬ 
tion.  By  the  recent  census  Sydney  has  now 
386,400,  and  Melbome  a  little  short  of  a  half 
million  people,  exactly  489,195.  Religious  influ¬ 
ences  are  not  so  strong  in  these  new  centres, 
one  and  all,  as  they  ought  to  be,  but  the 
churches  are  awake  and  active,  and  to  a  good 
degree  doing  their  beneficial  work. 


Whitman  College  at  Walla  Walla,  Washing¬ 
ton,  has  had  a  good  year,  which  closed  a  month 
since.  Senator  J.  B.  Allen  was  among  the 
speakers  at  the  commencement,  and  in  the 
course  of  his  remarks  he  reminded  the  people 
of  the  great  work  which  Dr.  Whitman  did  in 
saving  a  large  share  of  the  State  of  Washing¬ 
ton  from  passing  under  the  British  flag.  Here¬ 
upon  the  correspondent  of  'The  Pacific  adds: 
“It  has  sometimes  been  said  that  when  such 
legal  minds  as  Judge  M.  P.  Deady  of  Portland 
and  Hon.  El  wood  Evans  of  Tacoma  take  no 
stock  in  the  statement  that  Dr.  Whitman  did 
such  a  great  work,  there  cannot  be  much  foun¬ 
dation  for  it.  But  when  such  legal  minds  as 
Hon.  John  B.  Allen,  United  States  Senator 
from  Washington,  and  Judge  C.  Bellinger  of 
Portland  advocate  it  in  public,  it  is  plain  that 
somebody  besides  missionaries  believe  it,  and 
that  there  must  be  some  reason  for  the  belief.  ” 

Our  neighboring  city  of  Newark  is  melodious¬ 
ly  making  holiday  this  week.  Ten  thousand 
singers  are  within  her  gates,  and  underneath 
the  star-spangled  banner  the  flags  of  many  na¬ 
tions  wave  responsive  to  their  choral  efforts. 
There  is  much  to  awaken  sympathy  in  a  festi¬ 
val  like  this  of  the  National  Saengerfest.  It  is 
not  only  a  harmless  form  of  enjoyment,  it  is  an 
elevating  and  refining  one.  Doubtless  there  is 
some  drinking  of  beer;  but  the  artistic  require¬ 
ments  of  the  occasion  are  sure  to  temper  the 
social  exercises;  and  so,  even  in  this  respect, 
the  tendency  of  the  celebration  is  for  good. 


The  Rer.  Thomas  Nichols  of  Milford,  Pa.,  has  I 
given  much  attention  to  the  Revision  of  the! 
Confession 'of  Faith.  Among  all  who  have  con^ 
tributed  to  the  columns  of  The  Evangelist  oifl 
this  great  subject,  have  written  more  tA 
the  purpose.  We  hence  need  but  call  atteni 
tion,  in  a  word,  to  bis  communication  on  thA 
second  page  of  this  issue.  As  will  be  seen,  hJI 
there  discusses,  in  a  brief  way,  some  of  the  fea  ] 
tures  of  the  Report  now  before  our  Presbyteries 
for  consideration. 

*  The  Rev.  Charles  P.  Coit  has  recently  been 
South.  '  He  visited  the  field  of  Gettysburg,  i 
tarried  for  a  little  at  Baltimore,  and  later  spent  i 
some  time  at  Biddle  University,  and  still  more 
at  Scotia  Seminary,  looking  closely  into  the 
affairs  of  that  institution.  What  he  .writes 
touching  the  work  carrried  on  by  these  schools 
deserves  more  than  a  passing  consideration.  It 
ought  to  bring  many  a  gift  to  Scotia  Seminary 
and  to  the  University. 

THE  LANE  SEMINARY  BY-LAW. 

By  H.  A.  Nelson,  D.D.,  i 

In  a  former  communication,  I  gave  the  sub- J 
stance  of  this  by-law  from  memory.  It  wonld^ 
have  been  more  like  “a  good  lawyer”  if  I  ha^fl 
gone  to  the  records  and  given  it  verbatim,  ifl 
is  as  follows  in  the  Minutes  of  the  General  A^H 
sembly  of  1871,  page  616: 

“  Every  election  of  a  Professor  in  this  instit^H 
tion  shall  be  reported  to  the  next  General  aIH 
sembly ;  and,  if  the  said  Assembly  shall  by  vot^ 
express  its  disapprobation  of  the  election,  the 
Professorship  in  question  shall  be  ipso  facto 
vacant  from  and  after  such  vote  of  the  General 
Assembly,  it  being  understood  that,  in  such 
case,  it  is  not  the  pleasure  of  this  Board  that 
such  Professor  should  continue  in  office.” 

This  was  not,  I  think,  a  delegating  the  Board’s 
power  to  elect  professors  to  the  General  As¬ 
sembly,  but  a  declaration  by  the  Trustees  of  their 
own  purpose  in  respect  to  their  exercise  of  that 
power  in  future  elections.  As  all  professors 
hold  their  chairs  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Board, 
the  Board  gives  timely  notice  to  every  professor 
what  its  pleasure  will  be  in  a  specified  con¬ 
tingency.  As  I  have  before  stated,  it  was  dis¬ 
tinctly  understood  that  this  by-law  would  be 
effective  so  long  as  it  should  continue  unre¬ 
pealed  by  the  Board  which  enacted  it,  and  no 
longer. 

I  presume  that  a  by-law  limiting  the  pro¬ 
fessor’s  tenure  of  office  in  a  similar  way,  by  the  . 
expression  of  disapproval  of  “Cardinal  Gibbons 
or  General  Booth  or  Prince  Albert  Edward  of 
England,  ”  would  have  had  the  same  legal  valid¬ 
ity,  no  more,  no  less,  but  it  would  not  have 
had  so  much  Christian  reasonableness. 

The  by-law,  as  it  stands,  seems  to  me  entirely 
reasonable,  and  as  long  as  it  stands,  it  has  all  the 
moral  effect  which  it  could  have  if  it  were  legal¬ 
ly  binding  and  capable  of  being  enforced  by 
civil  pains  and  penalties.  It  gives  reliable 
assurance  of  the  Board’s  sincere  intention  not 
to  seat  in  its  chairs  of  instruction  men  of  whose 
teaching  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  promptly  expresses  its  disap¬ 
proval. 

It  should  be  noted  that  this  declaration  of  the 
Board’s  purpose  is  carefully  limited  by  the  cor* 
relative  phrases,  “  the  next  General  Assembly” 
and  “the  said  Assembly.”  It  was  not  deemed 
reasonable  to  pledge  the  Board  to  dismiss  a  pro¬ 
fessor  in  any  subsequent  year,  if  a  General  As¬ 
sembly  should  express  dissatisfaction  with  him. 

It  was  deemed  sufficient  to  give  to  the  views  of 
the  Church,  as  represented  in  its  General  As¬ 
sembly,  that  amount  of  consideration  in  the 
appointment  of  professors.  It  would  be  an  un-^ 
warrantable  and  unreasonable  stretching  of  this 
by-law  to  make  it  applicable  not  only  to  the 
next  General  Assembly,  but  to  all  subsequent 
General  Assemblies,  or  even  to  the  ttco  subse¬ 
quent  ones. 

A  SHORT  SOUTHERN  TRIP. 

THE  FIELD  OF  GETTYSBURG. 

’The  last  days  of  May,  feeling  the  need  of  rest 
after  many  months  of  continuous  pastoral  labor, 

I  concluded  to  take  a  brief  outing,  and  instead 
of  going  East  or  West  or  further  North,  as 
perhaps  most  Northern  men  would  have  done 
at  this  season  of  the  year,  I  decided  to  take  a' 
short  trip  South,  which  would  afford  recreation, 
and  at  the  same  time  give  an  opportunity  to 
study  that  portion  of  our  beloved  land. 

May  30th,  Decoration  Day,  I  spent  on  the 
battle- field  of  Gettysburg,  and  though  I  had 
previously  read  accounts  by  various  authors  of 
this  terrible  battle  which  raged  for  three  days, 
July  1st,  2nd,  and  3rd,  1863,  yet  it  was  not  un¬ 
til  I,  with  my  own  eyes,  looked  out  upon  those 
thirty  square  miles,  over  which  those  billows  of 
war  rolled,  and  for  hours  rode  over  those  places, 
accompanied  by  a  gentleman  from  Baltimore 
and  a  colonel  from  New  York,  thoroughly  fa¬ 
miliar  with  all  that  took  place  during  those 
days,  who  pointed  out  to  me  places  of  hottest 
carnage,  and  rehearsed  in  detail  the  progress  of 
the  battle  from  beginning  to  end,  narrating 
many  heroic  and  thrilling  incidents,  that  I  began 
to  realize  the  magnitude  and  the  awfulness  of 
Gettsyburg,  which  undoubtedly  was  the  most 
momentous  battle  of  modem  times.  I  confess 
that  when  near  the  close  of  the  day  I  stood  on 
the  top  of  the  tower  in  the  Soldiers  National 
Cemetery,  and  my  eye,  under  the  clear  rays 
of  the  setting  sun  easily  swept  a  horizon  having 
a  radius  of  twenty  or  more  miles  in  every  direc¬ 
tion,  and  I  thought  of  the  more  than  200,000 
soldiers  who*  engaged  in  the  awful  contest,  40,000 
of  whom  fell  upon  those  blood  soaked  grounds, 
and  I  called  up  the  scenes  that  took  place  on 
Seminary  Ridge,  Culp’s  Hill,  Cemetery  Hill, 
Peach  Orchard,  Devil’s  Den,  Round  Top,  Little 
Round  Top,  and  finally  at  the  Bloody  Angle 
where  Stannard  of  Vermont  and  his  brave  men 
resisted  Pickett  of  South  Carolina,  leading 
the  “Flower  of  the  South”  in  that  terrible 
charge ;  I  confess  that  as  I  called  up  the  scenes 
of  those  awful  three  days,  and  also  thought  of 
the  many  providences  of  God  leading  to  the 
fighting  of  the  battle  at  just  that  time  and  at 
just  that  place  in  that  most  wonderful  valley, 
and  graciously,  just  in  the  nick  of  time,  turned 
the  scales  of  war,  so  that  Lee’s  army  was  sent 
back  to  the  Potomac,  and  the  crisis  of  the  war 
was  passed,  my  heart  swelled  with  thankful¬ 
ness  and  with  patriotic  emotion,  until  my  eyes 
were  moistened. 

Gettysburg  was  the  greatest  battle  of  the  war 
as  regards  military  skill  and  heroic  valor  on 
both  sides,  and  as  regards  the  momentous  inter¬ 
ests  at  stake.  It  was  then  the  Rebellion  reached 
its  high-water  mark. 

Monuments  and  memorial  tablets,  scattered 
here  and  there,  marking  the  spots  where  regi¬ 
ments  and  brigades  did  valorous  duty,  and  where 
noted  Federal  officers  fell,  have  been  erected  to 
the  number  of  365,  with  more  to  follow,  so  that 
Gettysburg  is  the  best  marked,  battle-field  in 
the  world. 

All  the  day  voices  kept  comiug  from  its  places 
hallowed  with  blood:  from  its  National  Ceme¬ 
tery,  where  are  3,575  graves  of  known  soldiers, 
and  nearly  1,000  graves  of  unknown,  and  from  its 
Evergreen  Cemetery,  where  multitudes  of  other 
soldiers  sleep;  and  following  voices  also  kept 
coming  from  hundreds  of  other  battle-fielik, 
and  tens  of  thousands  of  soldiers’  graves  all 
over  the  land,  until  I  am  sure  I  left  (?ettysbiirg 
a  better  man.  loving  my  country  more  than 
ever  before. 

The  Decoration  Day  services  were  sinoilar  to 
those  held  in  other  places,  and  were  partici- 
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New  Harttohd.— O.  A.  Kingiibury  In- 
atalled. — The  attractive  Presbyterian  Church  of 
New  Hartford,  N.  Y.,  was  filled  with  a  large 
congregation  on  Tuesday  evening,  June  Both, 
the  occasion  being  the  installation  of  the  Rev. 
Oliver  A.  Kingsbury  as  patsor.  This  church  is 
not  so  given  to  change  as  to  make  an  installa¬ 
tion  a  common  occurrence,  and  hence  special 
interest  attached  to  the  services.  The  pulpit 

E’  ‘  ’orm  was  tastefully  decorated  with  flowers 
of  field  and  garden,  arranged  with  loving 
skill.  The  choir  rendered  efficient  aid  toward 
the  enjoyment  of  the  occasion,  especially  notice¬ 
able  and  appropriate  being  the  anthem,  “How 
beautiful  upon  the  mountains,”  sung  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  installing  prayer.  The  Rev. 
George  Hardy,  moderator  of  the  Presbytery  of 
Utica,  within  the  bounds  of  which  this  church 
is  situated,  presided,  and  in  their  proper  place 
put  the  constitutional  questions  to  pastor  and 
people.  The  sermon  was  preached  by  Prof. 
Arthur  S.  Hoyt  of  Hamilton  College.  Auburn 
Seminary,  by  the  way,  will  be  the  gainer  if 
Prof.  Hoyt  accepts  the  Chair  of  Homiletics  in 
that  institution,  to  which  he  has  just  been 
elected;  but  Hamilton  College  would  lose  one 
of  its  most  acceptable  instructors.  The  preach¬ 
er’s  text  was  the  familiar  prayer  of  Habakkuk, 
“O  Lord,  revive  Thy  work.”  It  is  God’s  work 
— this  was  the  underlying  thought — which  pas¬ 
tor  and  church  are  doing,  hence  with  all  confi¬ 
dence  God  can  be  called  upon  to  carry  it  on.  The 
charge  to  the  pastor  w’as  by  Prof.  Edward  J. 
Hamilton,  also  of  Hamilton  College,  an  old 
friend  of  the  pastor.  It  was  brotherly  and 
practical,  urging  to  faithfulness  in  duty  as  a 
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I  want  to 


>y  the  people  of  Gettysburg  and  of  the 
ng  fanns  and  villages,  and  by  some 
tonie  from  distant  cities.  The  orator 
w  was  the  Rev.  George  Morrison  of 


good  work ;  a  moat  wonderful  work. 
say  that  I  don’t  know  a  place  on  the  round 
earth,  where  a  dollar  invested  will  bring  better 
results.  I  believe  that  many  a  Sabbath-school 
that  now  gives  |45  a  year  and  supports  one  col¬ 
ored  girl  in  school,  on  knowing  how  much  good 
is  being  done,  would  gladly  give  |90  a  year  and 
support  two  girls.  I  believe  there  are  wealthy 
persons,  who  if  they  onlv  knew  the  good  Scotia 
Seminary  is  doing,  woula  gladly  support  five  or 
ten  colored  girls  there  until  graduated. 

Over  200  poor  girls,  some  of  whom  had  walked 
forty  or  fifty  miles,  came  and  knocked  for  ad¬ 
mission  last  September,  only  to  be  turned  away 
for  lack  of  room  and  lack  of  funds. 

The  afternoon  of  Commencement  day,  i.  e., 
June  10th,  the  corner-stone  of  a  new  building 
was  laid,  which  is  to  be  162x40  feet.  It  will 
cost  with  its  furnishings  about  i|20,000,  and  but 
|5,000  of  that  sum  is  still  needed.  Who  will 
count  it  a  privilege  to  help  supply  its  need  f  If 
I  have  seemed  earnest,  it  is  because  I  have  seen 
this  work  among  the  Freedmen  with  my  own 
eyes,  and  am  confident  that  the  Lord  is  making 
a  Macedonian  call. 

My  studies  during  my  short  stay  in  the  South, 
convince  me  that  the  door  of  opportunity  to 
the  colored  people  is  soon  to  open  wide,  and  that 
our  churches  at  the  North  ought  to  be  doing 
ten  times  as  much  as  they  are  now  doing  for 
the  Christian  education  of  the  colored  girls, 
whose  future  determines  the  future  of  the  whole 
race.  Also  I  am  convinced  that  if  churches  at 
the  North  knew  the  good  accomplished  by  their 
gifts  to  the  Freedmen’ 8  cause,  they  would  gladly 
multiply  the  gifts  tenfold.  Charles  P.  Coit. 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Highest  of  all  in  Leavening  Power. — Latest  U.  S.  Gov’t  Report 


Efs  were  spent  in  Baltimore,  noted 
y  monuments  and  numerous  parks. 

I  on  new  life  since  the  war.  I  was 
iver  20,000  New  Englanders  have 
sir  residence  in  the  city  within  the 
icades,  and  that  this  fact  accounts 
1  degree  for  the  aggressive  spirit 
11  its  lines  of  trade,  manufacture, 
-ce.  The  moral  and  religious  tone 
is  far  above  that  of  most  cities  of 
le  churches  are  active.  The  Preeby- 
ciation,  of  which  Mr.  John  P.  Am- 
he  efficient  President,  has  done  a 
in  the  last  fifteen  years  in  the  mat- 
:h  extension.  On  the  Sabbath  I  wor- 
h  the  people  of  the  Brown  Memorial 
a  Church.  Its  pastor,  the  Rev. 
Babcock,  formerly  of  Lockport,  N. 
d  as  he  does  each  Sabbath,  morning 
g,  the  year  around,  to  a  crowded 
I  a  congregation  remarkable  for  wealth 
>.  The  cheering  thing  about  this 
^k  preaches  the  old  gospel  in  fresh 
arm,  yet  free  from  anything  sensa- 
:h  is  his  popularity,  that  during  the 
of  his  pastorate  the  yearlv  receipts 
ttings  have  increased  $2,000. 
cion  with  many  people  in  Virginia 
Carolina,  convinces  me  that  the  old 
bitterness  of  the  war  spirit  is  fast  becoming  a 
thing  of  the  past,  and  that  a  new  era  in  many 
respects  is  dawning  on  the  whole  South.  Signs 
of  transition  and  change  for  the  better  are 
visible  everywhere  one  goes.  All  are  glad  that 
slavery  is  dead  and  that  secession  is  eternally 
doom^.  A  new  generation  is  coming  to  the 
front,  eager  to  introduce  those  methods  in  edu¬ 
cation  and  business  which  have  made  the  North 
so  wealthy  and  dominant. 

It  was  my  privileg;e  to  attend  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  Biddle  University  at  Charlotte,  N.  C. 
I  was  prepared  to  hear  good  things  from  our 
brothers  in  black,  but  my  highest  anticipations 
Were  more  than  realised.  Under  the  excellent 
instruction  given  by  Drs.  Johnson,  Lawrence, 
Cutler,  Semple,  and  other  professors  in  that 
University,  our  Freedmen  boys  made  wonderful 
progress.  I  was  especially  impressed  by  the 
orations  given  by  the  graduating  class.  In 
nearly  every  case  the  subject  matter  was  good, 
the  reasoning  clear  and  compact,  the  rhetoric 
fine,  and  the  oratory  moving  in  a  high  degree. 
[  am  sure  that  those  colored  students,  alternat¬ 
ing  as  speakers  with  members  of  a  graduating 
class  of  almost  any  college  at  the  North,  would 
show  themselves  a  full  match.  Their  moral 
earnestness  surpassed  anything  I  have  wit¬ 
nessed  at  a  college  commencement  for  years. 
Their  subjects,  their  forms  of  argument,  their 
whole  manner  in  the  delivering  of  their  ora¬ 
tions,  showed  they  were  eager  for  the  work  of 
life,  each  anxious  to  do  something  really  worth 
the  doing.  Why  have  they  this  moral  earnest¬ 
ness  far  above  th&t  of  the  average  university 
graduate  *  Is  it  because  they  hive  felt  the  pinch 
of  poverty?  Is  it  because  the  taunts  of  over¬ 
bearing  whites  act  as  an  added  spur  ?  Is  it  God 
moving  in  their  souls,  guiding  for  leadership, 
that  their  race,  long  in  bondage  and  still  held 
down  in  a  hundred  ways,  may  soon  emerge  into 
a  bright  future  ?  It  is  a  significant  thing  that 
nearly  every  colored  boy,  when  converted  and 
^lu&ted,  wants  to  preach  the  Gospel,  wants 
When  mingling  with  these  stu- 


with  this  in  view,  may  be  addressed  to  Rev.  T. 
S.  Bailey,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa.  Hartley  is  a 
town  of  about  800  population,  in  the  midst  of  a 
beautiful  section  oi  country,  located  on  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  and  St.  Paul  railroad.  It  is  having  a 
steady  and  substantial  growth;  the  only  other 
English  speaking  church  in  the  communitv  is  a 
Methodist  Episcopal.  B. 

ILLINOIS. 

Bloomington. — This  fair  city  of  Illinois  seems 
about  to  lose  its  oldest  settled  pastor.  Dr.  Dins- 
more.  It  will  be  remembered  that  his  long 
settlement  was  duly  celebrated  not  very  long 
ago.  The  leading  daily  paper  of  that  city  of 
June  29th.  has  this  notice  of  the  matter,  than 
which  nothing  could  well  speak  more  emphati¬ 
cally  in  his  eulogy:  “TTie  congregation  of  the 
Second  Presbyterian  Church  were  greatly  sur¬ 
prised  and  s^dened  when  their  pastor,  Rev. 
John  W.  Dinsmore.  at  the  conclusion  of  his 
sermon  yesterday  morning,  formally  tendered 
his  resignation.  It  is  put  wholly  on  the  ground 
of  the  health  of  his  family,  which  he  believes 
would  be  improved  by  a  change  of  climate,  his 
purpose  being  to  accept  a  call  to  a  Presbyterian 
Church  in  San  .lose,  California.  Dr.  Dinsmore’ s 
pastorate  over  the  Second  Church  covers  a 
period  of  twenty-one  years — a  length  of  time 
rarely  equalled  by  any  minister  in  the  service  of 
one  people.  During  this  time  he  has  been  in¬ 
strumental  in  building  up  a  powerful  congrega¬ 
tion,  and  to  his  neat  credit  it  must  be  said  that 
his  labors  have  been  singularly  free  from  strife 
and  have  been  accompanied  by  a  spirit  of  har¬ 
mony  and  good  will  among  his  people,  that  is 


accomplished.  More  predictions  were  nven  of  I 
the  last  twenty-four  hours  of  Christ’s  Hfe  than 
of  any  other  equal  period  in  the  world’s  his¬ 
tory,  and  of  all  that  was  thus  prophesied,  there 
failed  in  fulfillment  not  one  jot  or  tittle.  An¬ 
other  reference  was  to  Christ’s  sufferings.  He 
had  now  filled  up  the  appointed  measure  of  His 
sufferings.  Christ  died  literally  of  a  broken 
heart.  After  referring  to  Christ’s  overthrow  of 
death  and  hell,  the  preacher  dwelt  at  length  ' 
upon  the  fact  that  Christ  had  finished  and 
wrought  out  a  complete  atonement  for  the 
human  race.  The  whole  service  was  a  most 
tender  and  impressive  one,  and  must  have  left 
a  deep  impression  upon  the  large  congregation . 

SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

Lennox. — The  Ebenezer  German  Church  here,  | 
is  called  upon  to  give  up  their  pastor-elect.  Rev . 
August  Busch,  that  he  may  serve  a  German  . 
church  in  Philadelphia.  ! 

Roscoe. — Sunday-school  Missionary  J.  C.  I 
Cram  of  this  place  has  just  returned  from  New 
York,  where  he  saw  his  family  off  for  a  visit  to 
Auld  Scotland. 

Blunt. — On  Children’s  Day  six  dollars  was 
contributed  to  Sunday-school  missionary  work 
by  this  church,  of  which  the  Rev.  E.  Shultz 
is  pastor. 

Conova. — The  Union  Church,  five  miles  to  the 
northeast,  has  just  concluded  a  series  of  meet¬ 
ings  conducted  by  licentiate  N.  McKechnie.  Mr. 
E.  H.  Grant  rendered  help  three  or  four  eve¬ 
nings,  and  worked  up  two  or  three  Sabbath- 
schools  in  adjacent  neighborhoods. 

Whitewood. — It  seems  as  if  this  church  must 
very  soon  give  up  Rev.  J.  B.  Pomeroy.  He  has 
several  invitations  frpm  churches  East,  and 
feels  he  ought  to  seek  better  advantages  for  his 
family.  No  one  man  has  done  more  for  Home 
Missions  in  every  way,  and  to  found  and 
strengthen  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  South 
Dakota,  than  he. 

NEW  ENGLAND. 

Boston. — The  resignation  of  the  Rev.  C.  C. 
Kimball,  D.D.,  from  the  position  of  Principal 
of  the  School  of  Literature  and  Languages  in 
the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music,  will 
be  much  felt  by  the  friends  and  partrons  of 
that  thronged  institute,  as  well  as  by  New  Eng¬ 
land  Presbyterians.  As  a  pastor  and  instructor 
among  students,  Dr.  Kimball  has  but  few 
equals.  His  ability  to  win  the  hearts  of  the 
young,  his  critical  knowledge  and  love  of  litera¬ 
ture,  his  consecration  to  the  interests  of  the  in¬ 
stitution,  as  well  as  his  infiuence  throughout 
the  State,  will  make  his  place  most  difficult  to 
fill.  Dr.  Kimball  was  formerly  pastor  of  the 
Second  Presbyterian  Church  of  Kansas  City.  He 
goes  to  Utica,  N.  Y.,  for  the  present. 

F.  J.  M. 

THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 

Washington,  D.  C. — The  pulpit  arrangements 
at  the  Church  of  the  Covenant  (Rev.  Teunis  S. 
Hamlin,  D.D.,  pastor),  are  announced,  viz: 
July  12th,  Rev.  James  N.  Crocker,  D.D.,  of 
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steward  of  tbe  mysteries  of  God.  The  charge 
to  the  people  was  by  the  Rev.  Edward  B.  Fur¬ 
bish  of  Spencerport,  N.  Y.,  a  former  pastor  in 
New  Hartford,  and  greatly  loved  now  as  when 
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he  ministered  to  this  church.  He  was  also  a 
classmate  of  Mr.  Kingsbury  at  Yale  College. 
His  charge  was  full  of  unction,  and  made  a 
deep  impression.  The  installing  prayer  by  the 
Rev.  Dana  W.  Bigelow,  was  tender  and  fervent. 
After  the  benediction  by  the  newly  installed 
pastor,  the  congregation  gave  him  a  very  cor¬ 
dial  welcome,  supplement^  by  a  social  gather¬ 
ing  in  the  church  parlor.  The  congregation 
have  made  the  manse  attractive  with  very  con¬ 
siderable  alterations  and  a  thorough  renovation 
at  a  generous  expenditure,  and  are  rejoicing 
that  after  an  interval  of  a  numl»er  of  years,  it 
is  once  more  occupied  by  a  pastor’s  family. 


Transaets  a  General  Banklnar  Bnainesfl. 


ilTinbtcrs  anb  €l]urcl)C0. 


NEW  YORK. 

New  York  City. — The  Phillips  Church  in 
Madison  Avenue,  at  Seventy-second  Street,  is 
prospering  finely  under  the  ministry  of  Dr. 
Spining.  The  accessions  since  October  last, 
when  he  was  installed,  have  been  constant,  and 
material  improvements  have  been  made,  the 
auditorium  having  been  beautified  and  its  seat¬ 
ing  capacity  increased  by  a  rearrangement  of 
the  pews.  A  fine  Sunday-school  hall  is  being 
erected  by^  the  family  of  the  late  Superintendent, 
Mr.  Davidson,  as  a  suitable  memorial  of  him; 
and  the  congregation  are  also  undertaking  a 
distinct  chapel  mission  work  in  the  densely 
populated  portion  of  the  city,  to  the  east  of 
them.  Pastor  and  people  are  greatly  interested 
in  the  enlarging  work  before  them. 

Auburn. — In  the  removal  of  Rev.  Frank  H. 
Hinman,  Ph.D.,  Calvery  Presbyterian  Church 
loses  a  most  successful  pastor,  and  the  city  one 
of  its  most  popular  and  well  known  ministers. 
During  his  six  years  as  pastor,  all  lines  of 
church  activity  have  been  carried  to  admirable 
efficiency,  and  275  persons,  two- thirds  of  whom 
were  on  profession  of  faith,  have  been  added  to 
the  church.  At  his  farewell  reception,  which 


Both  pastor  and  people  are  encouraged  by  tne 
growing  Sabbath  congregations  and  the  large 
attendance  at  the  weekly  gathering  for  prayer. 
Seven  persons,  four  by  certificate  and  three 
upon  confession  of  faith,  have  just  been  re¬ 
ceived  into  the  full  communion  oi  the  church. 
The  people  are  lookipg  forward  with  interest 
to  the  centennial  of  the  church,  which  occurs  on 
August  27th  next. 

Valatie.  —  The  Presbyterian  Church  was 
crowded  on  Sunday  evening  at  the  children’s 
service  The  entire  day  was  devoted  to  the 
interests  of  the  young.  The  church  was  beauti¬ 
fully  adorned  with  flowers,  and  all  the  services 
appropriate.  The  addresses  of  the  pastor.  Rev. 
H.  P.  Bake,  were  eloquent  and  admirable  in 
every  way.  In  the  pulpit  and  in  the  prayer¬ 
meeting  he  is  thoughtful,  strong,  and  effective, 
and  as  a  consequence,  the  church  is  enjoying  a 
season  of  vigorous  prosperity.  M. 

’  NEW  JERSEY. 

Stirijng. — Sabbath  evening,  June  28th,  Rev. 
Arthur  Cushing  Dill  preached  his  farewell  dis¬ 
course  from  John  xii.  28.  The  church  w’as 
much  overcrowded.  The  choir  rendered  several 
special  pieces  with  fine  effect,  among  them  a 
new  composition,  “Not  a  sparrow  falleth,”  just 
at  the  close  of  the  sermon.  The  pulpit  and 
organ  were  covered  with  flowers.  Many  per¬ 
sonal  presents  were  handed  to  Mr.  Dill,  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  $80  given  to  him  at  his  “farewell 
reception”  and  “  donation”  on  the  Tuesday  eve¬ 
ning  previous.  In  the  morning  service,  the 
Board’s  beautiful  programme,  “Sowing  and 
Reaping,”  was  used  by  the  youth.  Mr.  Dill  two 
years  ago  gave  up  a  vacation  walking  trip  up 
the  Rhine,  and  without  even  a  week  day’s  vaca¬ 
tion,  came  from  his  former  parish,  where  God 
had  wondrously  blessed  his  work  in  building 
up  an  old  country  church,  urgently  requested 
by  Presbytery’s  committee  to  do  so,  in  order  to 
save  the  Stirling  ‘^"hurch  from  being  crossed  off 
the  rolls  of  the  Presbytery.  These  two  years 
have  been  years  of  God’ s  moving  upon  the  souls 
of  men.  The  finances  of  the  church  and  the 
membership  have  been  more  than  doubled,  and 
the  congregation  and  contributions  to  benvo- 
lent  objects  multiplied  sevenfold,  all  the  blanks 
filled  up,  and  all  the  Boards  contributed  to. 
Out  of  a  present  membership  of  seventy,  forty- 
four  have  been  received  in  the  last  two  years. 
Stirling  is  a  pretty  village,  inhabited  by  the 
most  quiet,  polite  villagers  to  be  found  in  all 
the  world ;  out  of  the  vdlage  is  to  be  found  the 
rougher  element,  whose  doings  have  been  wide¬ 
ly  advertised  in  the  daily  press.  A  cottage  “on 
the  hill  side”  has  been  given  to  Mr.  Dill  by  one 
of  his  devoted  parishioners.  The  following  reso¬ 
lutions  have  l>een  drawn  up  and  signed  by  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  church  and  congregation :  Wnereas, 
In  the  Providence  of  God  it  seems  best  to  our 
beloved  pastor,  the  Rev.  Arthur  Cushing  Dill, 
to  press  his  resignation  offered  six  months  ago ; 
and  Whereas,  he  has  endeared  himself  to  us  in 
these  past  six  months  more  than  ever  before  by 
his  heroic  Christian  life:  Resolved,  reluctantly 
we  yield  to  bis  request,  and  bid  him  Godspeed 
wherever  lie  may  go.  Resolved,  that  we  here 
put  on  record  our  testimony  to  his  unswerving 
fidelity,  loyalty  to  Christ  and  to  the  faith  once 
delivered  to  the  saints,  fearless  courage,  purity 
of  thought  and  life,  gentlemanly  courtesy  to  all 
under  all  circumstances,  and  his  generous,  lov¬ 
ing  kindness.  A  great  work  and  great  good  has 
been  done  in  the  past  two  years.  X. 

PENNSYLVANIA, 

Nelson. — Rev.  Hallock  Armstrong  of  Aspin- 
wall.  Pa.,  has  accepted  a  call  from  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  at  Nelson,  Tioga  C!ounty,  Pa.,  and 
expects  to  begin  his  labors  there  July  19th.  Mr. 
Armstrong  has  hitherto  made  but  one  minis¬ 
terial  move  in  twenty-nine  years.  His  corres¬ 
pondents  will  please  address  him  at  Nelson,  as 
above. 

IOWA. 

Ida  Grove.— On  Tuesday,  June  11th,  Rev.  T. 
M.  Buchanan  was  installed  pastor  of  this  church. 
Rev.  J.  Ross  Lee  of  Rockwell  City  preached  the 
sermon.  Rev.  Harvey  Hostetler  of  Sioux  City 
presided  and  delivered  the  charge  to  tbe  pastor. 
Rev.  T.  S.  Bailey  of  Cedar  Rapids  delivered  the 
charge  to  the  people:  Rev.  A.  E.  Smith,  former 
pastor  of  this  church,  also  participated  in  tbe 
services.  Both  pastor  and  people  are  to  be  con¬ 
gratulated  upon  this  happy  settlement.  The 
congregation  are  now  engaged  in  the  erection 
of  a  parsonage,  and- everything  looks  very  hope¬ 
ful  for  this  field. 

Wall  Lake  and  Auburn. — Rev.  J.  C,  Mayne 
has  entered  upon  his  work  under  very  favora¬ 
ble  circumstances,  having  just  graduated  from 
Lane  Theological  Seminary  he  married  him  a 
good  wife,  and  they  together  have  entered  upon 
the  pastorate,  to  the  great  delight  of  the  people 
of  these  churches,  who  have  bwn  waiting  for  a 
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his  own  affairs,  and  minding  them  industriously 
and  well,  than  Dr.  Dinsmore.  His  methods  as 
a  preacher  have  been  entirely  free  from  sensa- 
Few  public  speakers  have  relied  more 
on  the  merits  of  what  they  have  said. 


tionalism 

implicitly  _  _  _  _  _ _  ,  _  _ , 

and  have  cared  less  for  rhetorical  and  showy 
delivery.  He  has  built  his  congregation  securely 
and  strongly,  and  without  resorting  to  artificial 
means  to  catch  the  crowd,  and  has  come  to  be 
regarded  as  one  of  the  truly  great  preachers  of 
this  State.  Such  a  man,  possessed  of  great  abil¬ 
ity  and  imbued  with  an  earnest,  sympathetic, 
and  generous  nature,  could  hardly  fail  to  leave 
a  permanent  and  lasting  impression  in  any  com¬ 
munity.  Dr.  Dinsmore  has  been  a  tower  of 
strength  in  his  church  and  congregation,  while 
to  the  people  at  large  he  has  sustained  still 
other  relations.  He  has  been  a  strong  figure  in 
Bloomington  for  more  than  twenty  years,  en¬ 
tering  with  zest  into  every  enterprise  that  was 
for  the  honor  and  prosperity  of  the  city,  a  man 
of  good  business  sense,  a  public  spirited  citizen 
and  a  courteous  and  accomplished  gentleman. 
His  removal  concerns  more  than  his  congrega¬ 
tion,  and  must  be  regarded  as  a  common  loss.” 

WISCONSIN. 

Madison. — Christ  Preabiderian  Church. — That 
was  a  good  work  for  the  Fourth  of  July  which 
was  done|  at  the  capital  of  Wisconsin  by  our 
oldest  congregation,  formerly  that  of  the  First 
Presbyte^n  Church,  but  hereafter  to  be  known 
as  Chris^resby  terian  Church,  and  as  such  rep 
resentin  Aiuch  tbe  largest  enrollment  of  mem¬ 
bers  in  t!B  Presbytery  of  Madison.  The  church 
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July  12th,  Rev.  James  N,  _ , _ ,  _ 

Saratoga;  July  19th,  Rev.  William  C.  Roberts, 
LL.D.,  Lake  Forest,  Illinois ;  July  26th,  Rev. 
Charles  Chithbert Hall,  D.D.,  Brooklyn;  August 
2nd,  Rev.  Stephen  W.  Dana,  D.D.,  Philadel¬ 
phia;  August  9th,  Rev.  Albert  Erdman,  D.D., 
Morristown;  August  16th,  Rev.  Jerry  Wither¬ 
spoon,  D.D.,  Nashville,  Tenn. ;  August  2Sd, 
Rev.  George  H.  Wells,  D.D.,  Montreal,  Canada; 
August  30th,  the  same;  September  6th,  Rev. 
Matthias  L.  Haines,  D.D.,  Indianapolis;  Sep¬ 
tember  18th,  Rev.  Moses  D.  Hoge,  LL.D.,  Rich¬ 
mond,  Virginia.  Dr.  Hamlin  expects  to  preach 
on  or  after  September  20th.  All  the  usual  ser¬ 
vices  will  be  resumed  on  the  first  Sunday  of 
October. 

CONGREGATIONAL. 

Davenport. — Union  College,  Schenectady,  has 
worthily  conferred  the  degree  of  D.D.,  upon  the 
Rev.  Andrew  W.  Archibald,  pastor  of  the 
Edwards  Congregational  Church,  Davenport, 
Iowa. 

THE  REFORMED  CHURCH. 

Philadelphia.  —  The  Rev.  W.  H.  Tracy  of 
the  classis  of  Albany,  has  received  a  unanimous 
call  to  the  Second  Reformed  Church  of  Phila¬ 
delphia. 

Brighton,  N.  Y. — The  corner-stone  of  the 
chapel  being  erected  in  Brighton  by  the  First 
Reformed  Church  and  society,  was  laid  on  Satur¬ 
day  of  last  week.  The  Rev.  P.  DeBfuyn  of  the 
First  Reformed  Church  in  Rochester,  the  Rev. 
A.  Venneam  of  the  Second  Church,  and  Rev. 
John  McColl  of  the  Presbyterian  C!hurch  in 
Brighton,  took  part  in  the  interesting  services. 
A  large  number  of  Holland  people  are  just  now 
settling  in  an  about  Brighton,  numbers  of 
whom  are  already  members  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  and  congregation.  They  make  excellent 
citizens  and  stable  Christians. 
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^  of  Madison.  _  _ 

as  pictured  on  the  well  ordered  scheme  of  ser¬ 
vices  for  this  occasion,  is  a  very  beautiful  one, 
spacious ^mmetrical,  substantial,  tasteful,  but 
yet  stoppug  short  of  any  specially  ambitious 
feature.  Hay  it  prove  all  that  its  people  hope 
for.  The  pastor.  Dr.  W.  A.  McAtee,  was  aided 
in  the  se^ices  by  Drs.  A.  V.  C.  Schenck,  A.  L. 
Wilkins:^,  and  C.  E.  Hall.  The  corner-stone 
was  laid  by  Mr.  Daniel  Durrie,  a  charter  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  church,  and  widely  known  for  his 
historical  researches.  Elder  D.  H.  Tullis  was 
his  alternate.  The  Rev.  John  Winn  pronounced 
the  benediction.  As  regards  the  name  of  the 
church,  the  following  note  appears  on  the  last 
page  of  the  leaflet  programme :  “  At  a  meeting 
of  the  church  held  July  2,  1891,  it  was  decided 
to  drop  the  numerical  designation  by  which  the 
church  has  been  known  hitherto,  and  reverting 
to  the  ancient  and  general  Christian  custom  to 
give  to  it  a  distinctive  and  significant  name. 
Out  of  a  large  number  of  appropriate  names 
suggested,  the  name  Christ  was  at  length  unan¬ 
imously  agreed  upon.  Accordingly,  the  church 
will  be  known  henceforth  as  ‘Cnrist  Presby¬ 
terian  C!hurch  of  Madison,  Wisconsin.’” 

MISSOURI. 

Kansas  C^ty. — The  Rev.  Horace  C.  Stanton, 
D.D.,  late  of  Albany,  was  duly  installed  on  the 
evening  of  June  30th,  as  pastor  of  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Kansas  City.  The  ser¬ 
vice  opened  with  an  invocation  by  the  Rev.  J. 
C.  Taylor,  pastor  of  the  Hill  Memorial  Church. 
Dr.  Henry  Hopkins  of  the  First  Congregational 
Church  read  the  Scriptures.  Prayer  was  offered 
by  Rev.  W.  N.  Page,  pastor  of  the  First  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church  of  Leavenworth.  Dr.  Hop¬ 
kins  preached  the  sermon — text:  “If  any  man 
serve  Me,  him  will  My  Father  honor” — John  xii. 
26.  The  constitutional  questions  were  pro¬ 
pounded  by  Dr.  Taylor,  who  acted  as  moderator 
in  the  absence  of  Dr.  C.  H.  Bruce.  Dr.  Page, 
in  well  chosen  words,  gave  the  charge  to  the 
pastor.  Dr.  G.  P.  Hays  gave  the  charge  to 
the  people.  The  installation  prayer  was  offered 
^  Rev.  F.  P.  Berry  of  the  First  Presbyterian 
Cmurchof  Kansas  City,  Kan.  Dr.  Stanton  pro¬ 
nounced  the  benediction,  after  which  all  pres, 
ent  gave  him  a  hearty  greeting  as  he  stood 
before  the  pulpit. 

CALIFORNIA. 

Lo8  Angeles.  —  The  bold  church  enterprise 
of  Dr.  W.  J.  Chichester  has  succeeded  from 
the  start,  and  in  the  best  way,  by  accessions 
from  without.  On  Sabbath,  June  28th,  thirty- 
eight  members  were  received.  It  being  com¬ 
munion  Sunday,  Dr.  Chichester  preached  from 
the  text,  “It  is  finished,”  the  Saviour’s  dying 
words  upon  the  Cross.  When  Christ  uttered 
these  words,  it  looked  as  if  not  only  His  work, 
but  Elis  cause  was  finished.  And  yet,  instead 
of  being  words  of  despair,  defeat,  and  disap¬ 
pointment,  they  are  words  of  joy,  triumph, 
exultation.  Christ’s  earthly  life  was  then 
finished.  The  average  human  life  is  incom¬ 
plete,  merelv  an  unfinished  fragment.  The 
Doctor  referred  to  Raphael’s  picture  of  the 
Transfiguration,  at  which  he  was  working  when 
death  called  him  hence.  But  Christ’s  life  was 
complete,  as  no  other  ever  was.  He  was  able  to 
say  at  its  close,  “I  have  finished  the  work  that 
Thou  gavest  Me  to  do.”  All  things  written  of 
Him  in  the  Scriptures  were  fully  and  finally 


to  be  a  voice. 
dents,  and  especially  when  listening  to  their  I 
earnest  oratory,  fully  imbued  with  the  Gospel  ] 
spirit,  I  kept  wishing  moneyed  men  at  the  North 
only  knew  the  good  accomplished  by  gifts  sent 
to  Biddle  University,  for  if  they  knew,  thou¬ 
sands  of  dollars  would  be  sent  in  place  of  hun¬ 
dreds. 

From  Biddle  University  I  went  to  Scotia 
Seminary,  where  our  colored  girls  are  educated, 
and  there  I  spent  a  full  week  in  attending  its 
various  commencement  exercises.  Closely  criti¬ 
cising  everything,  I  went  into  class-rooms  when 
there  were  oral  examinations  in  progress  and 
when  written  examinations  were  being  made, 
and  I  must  say  that  I  was  surprised  at  the 
thoroughness  of  the  methods  of  instruction 
given,  and  at  the  proficiency  of  the  pupils  in 
the  various  departments.  Scotia  Seminary  is 
properly  called  “The  Mount  Holyoke  of  the 
South.”  The  students  are  educated  in  head, 
heart,  and  hand.  While  they  are  taught 
branches  similar  to  those  in  ladies’  seminaries 
at  the  North,  the  Bible  is  made  the  great  text 
book  from  the  first  term  of  the  first  year,  to 
the  last  term  of  the  last  year.  The  conversion 
of  each  pupil  and  the  developing  her  into  the 
highest  Christian  womanhood,  is  the  aim  of 
each  teacher.  I  was  surprised  at  the  amount  of 
time  devoted  to  Bible  instruction,  at  the  eager 
desire  of  the  student  for  Bible  truth,  and  at  the 
amount  of  this  kind  of  knowledge  they  acquire, 
as  shown  both  in  examination  and  in  their 
beautiful  Cfiiristian  lives.  Next  to  the  Bible, 
the  Shorter  Catechism  seems  to  the  import¬ 
ant  text  book  at  Scotia.  All  study  it.  All 
seem  to  like  it.  All  the  pupils  in  higher  grades 
seem  to  know  it  by  heart.  A  class  of  twenty- 
nine  were  examined  in  it,  and  answered  every 
question  without  a  skip  or  miss.  Each  pupil, 
in  a  practical  way,  is  taught  under  competent 
supervision,  all  that  pertains  to  the  care  of  a 
home;  for  devoting  an  hour  or  two  daily  on 
an  average,  they  do  work  in  the  kitchen  and 
work  in  the  laundry  and  do  plain  needle  work, 
and  are  taught  the  art  of  cutting  and  fitting 
dresses.  Also  they  are  given  lessons  in  practi¬ 
cal  hygiene  and  in  the  care  of  the  sick.  It  has 
always  seemed  strange  to  me,  that  while  it 
takes  about  $450  a  year  to  send  one  of  our  girls 
to  a  Northern  college,  yet  a  Freedman  girl  can 
be  sent  to  Scotia  a  year  for  $45,  one-tenth  the 
amount.  This  can  be  explained  partly  by  the 
industrial  facts  above  referred  to,  and  by  the 
good  financial  management  of  Scotia.  The 
Rev.  D.  J.  Satterfield,  D.D.,  who  is  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  and  his  cultured  and  devoted  wife,  Mrs. 
N.  M.  Satterfield,  who  is  the  Principal,  seem  to 
have  been  specially  fitted  by  the  Lord  for  the 
wonderful  work  they  have  been,  and  are  still 
doing  at  Scotia.  They  have  an  able  corps  of 
teachers,  and  yet  they  know  of  the  details  of 
each  department,  and  their  touch  is  felt  every¬ 
where.  Each  of  the  200  pupils  is  brought  into 
personal  contact  with  them,  and  is  moulded  by 
their  strong  intellectual  and  religious  influence. 
Girls  taken  from  homes  of  poverty  and  igno¬ 
rance  and  sin,  after  a  few  years  in  Scotia  Sem¬ 
inary,  become  cultured,  refined  Christian  ladies, 
equal  in  accomplishments  to  graduates  of  the 
better  seminaries  at  the  North.  They  are  well- 
rounded  and  balanced  in  their  education,  and  so 
are  fitted  to  be  teachers  or  missionaries  or 
home-makers.  The  essays  read  by  the  gradu¬ 
ates  on  commencement  day,  would  have  done 
credit  to  the  graduating  class  of  any  ladies’ 
seminary  in  any  Northern  cRy.  This  is  saying 
a  great  deal,  but  only  what  is  true.  Scotia 
bA«  teachers  cultivated  and  refined,  and  her 
students  show  capacity  equal  to  that  of  white 
girls,  and  an  eagerness  to  learn  beyond  that 
found  in  most  schools.  During  the  commence¬ 
ment  week  spent  in  Scotia,  I  used  eyes  and  ears 
in  behalf  of  many  friends  of  Scotia  who  are  not 
able  to  visit  the  institution  in  person,  and  I 
want  to  say  to  all  such,  that  Scotia  is  doing 


DR.  RICE'S  MOTES  DM  THE  GOSPELS. 


Asbury.  This  effort  is  being  directed  by  the  | 
Sabbath  Union,  of  which  Col.  Elliot  F.  Shepard 
of  New  York  is  the  President.  Rev.  Dr.  George 
spoke  at  length  in  the  Brick  Church,  urging  the 
uselessness  and  wrong  of  Sunday  papers  and 
railroad  trains.  He  was  followed  by  ^v.  A. 
J.  Hutton,  who  has  just  returned  from  a  tour 
through  Egypt,  Palestine,  etc.  He  described 
the  wide  and  sad  results  of  the  continental  Sab¬ 
bath.  Pastor  Stewart  followed,  deprecating  the 
evils  of  opening  the  Columbian  Ex^sition  on 
the  Sabbath.  Revs.  Morse,  Dr.  Mc(5artney  and 
Patton,  spoke  to  a  crowded  house  in  the  Asbury 
Church,  and  Rev.  E.  L.  McCartney  and  Dr. 
George  spoke  to  a  full  house  in  the  Central. 
Monday  morning  a  conference  was  held  to  per¬ 
fect  an  organization  for  work.  Dr.  W.  R. 
Taylor  left  for  the  Hot  Springs,  Va.,  during 
the  week. 

Buffalo. — First  Church. — The  new  edifice  is 
rapidly  approaching  completion.  Dr.  Mitchell 
is  occupying  the  fine  parsonage  on  North  Street 
purchas^  by  the  society.  The  “Army  of  the 
Potomac”  gathered  in  this  city  on  the  4th  of 
July,  filling  it  with  crowds  trom  all  alxiut. 
Rev.  Samuel  T.  Clarke  delivered  a  sermon  in 
the  First  Church  on  July  5th.  appropriate  to 
this  occasion,  on  “American  Homes.” 

Westminster.  —  Dr.  T.  Ralston  Smith’s  pro- 
pie  have  raised  a  handsome  purse  to  send  him 
abroad.  The  Doctor  is  one  of  the  prominent 
candidates  for  the  Presidency  of  Hamilton,  and 
all  the  Buffalo  graduates  hope  that  he  will  be 
the  choice. 

Lafayette.  —  Rev.  D.  Wright,  who  succeeds 
Dr.  Green,  is  making  a  fine  impression,  and  is 
holding  his  people  well  together  in  this  old 
church. 

Bethany.  —  Mr.  Van  Schoonoven  is  making 
great  improvements,  spiritually  and  otherwise, 
in  his  grow’ing  church.  The  new  buildings  are 
full  thu  Summer. 

Lancaster. — Dr.  William  Waith  is  moving 
into  a  fine  new  parser  age,  which  was  much 
needed. 

East  Aurora. — Rev.  C.  A.  Richmond  has  re¬ 
turned  from  his  vacation  with  his  bride,  and 
settled  to  work  in  the  manse. 

Hobart.  —  What  is  now  the  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Hobart,  N.  Y.,  was  organized  in 
1852  as  an  Associate  Reformed  Presbyterian 
Church.  The  first  trustees  were  EY^erick 
Griffin,  Wheeler  Taylor,  Robert  McLaughlin, 
and  Robert  McClelland.  The  church  building 
was  erected  in  1858.  In  1859  it  became  a  United 
Presbyterian  CJiurch,  and  remained  such  until 
1872.  when  it  became  a  regular  Presbyterian 
Church  of  the  Presbytery  of  Otsego.  From 
1867  to  1880  the  church  had  no  settled  minister. 
Rev.  I.  E.  White  was  pastor  from  1880  to  1886. 
and  during  this  time  the  membership  increased 
from  50  to  100.  Mr.  White  started  it  well  on 
the  road  to  its  present  prosperity.  In  1884  the 
parsonage  property  was  secured,  and  from  1886 
to  1890,  the  Rev.  Jonathan  Greenleaf  as  pastor, 
maintained  its  efficiency  and  several  new  mem¬ 
bers  were  added.  In  1890  Rev.  J.  H.  Ralston 
became  pastor.  Duing  the  last  year  the  increase 
has  been  the  largest  in  its  history.  The  Sab- 
bath-school,  under  the  supervision  of  N.  M. 
Bush,  has  also  been  the  largest  and  best  attend¬ 
ed  in  the  history  of  the  church.  The  couCTega- 
tion  has  now  become  too  large  for  its  church 
accommodations,  and  the  old  edifice  is  somewhat 
out  of  repair.  Very  much  to  their  praise  the 
people  are  proposing  to  raise  $3,000  to  enlarge 
and  repair  it  and  build  new  borsesheds.  This 
is  all  ne^ed,  and  will  make  the  church  not  only 
a  fit  and  convenient  temple  of  worship,  but  an 
ornament  to  the  village.  With  what  spirit  the 
enterprise  is  being  pushed  forward,  is  well  in¬ 
dicated  by  The  Hobart  Independent,  from  which 
we  gather  the  foregoing  facts.  It  says:  “The 
church  proposes  to  raise  the  entire  amount  by 
subscription,  and  wishes  us  to  say  that  there 
will  be  no  begging  at  the  re-dedication.  Let 
the  people  take  hold  of  the  matter  and  raise  the 
amount.” 

Somerset. — The  Presbytery  of  Niagara  met 
pursuant  to  adjournment  in  the  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Somerset,  Wednesday  morning,  July 
1st,  to  install  the  Rev.  S.  S.  Phelps  pastor  of 
said  church.  Rev.  E.  P.  Salmon  conducted  the 
opening  services.  Rev.  E.  H.  Rudd  of  Albion 
preached  the  sermon.  Rev.  A.  H.  Evans  of  Lock- 
port  charged  the  people,  and  Prof.  Beecher  of 
Auburn  Seminary  the  pastor.  There  was  a 
large  gathering  of  people  from  all  around,  and 
the  Somerset  people  take  new  courage  in  the 
presence  and  leadership  of  their  chosen  pastor. 
TTie  churches  of  Niagara  Presbytery  are  now  all 
supplied,  or  nearly  so,  with  pastors.  The  Slater 
Fund  is  a  great  stimulus  and  help  to  the  weaker 
churches. 


4  vola.  (Matthew,  Mark,  Luke  and  John), 
JOHN  JUST  ISSUED. 


(ICll)  aad  BevlMd  Tertfeas  (1881),  wUh  Critl. 
eel,  Exegetleal  sb4  Applieatire  Note*. 

PEOPLE’S  COMMENTARY  ON  JOHN. 

(Fourth  toL  People’s  Commentary  Series). 

By  Edwin  W.  Rick,  D.D. 

This  is  1,  the  latest ;  2,  notices  all  modern  criti¬ 
cism  ;  3,  cites  abiest  scholars  for  fifteen  centuries; 
4,  has  maps  and  engravings  from  best  sources ;  6, 
is  commended  by  best  Biblical  scholars ;  8,  gives 
best  help  on  International  8.8.  Lessons,  July— 
Dec.,  im. 

13mo.  cloth.  Illustrated  with  Maps  and  Original 
Engravings.  Pp.  vlii.  and  386. 

Price,  by  mall,  Sl.SB. 

People’s  Commentary  on  Matthew. 

Cloth,  12mo,  316  pp.,  fonr  Colored  Maps,  Numer¬ 
ous  Engravings,  Harmony,  Analysis,  Index, 
etc.  Second  edition.  Sl.%. 

PICTORIAL  COMMENTARY  ON  MARK. 

Third  edition.  Revised.  12mo.  cloth.  Folly 
Illustrated.  219  pages.  60  centa 

PEOPLES  COMMENTARY  ON  LUKE. 

Cloth,  12mo.  331pp.  $1.26. 
t^H~Send  for  descriptive  eirevlars. 


MARRIAGES. 

Bristol— Clark.— At  “Fairview,”  Claverack,  N.  Y., 
Tuesday,  June  30,  by  Rev.  John  H.  Wyckoff.  Albert  E. 
Bristol  to  Elizabeth  Clark,  daughter  of  H.  H.  Crave,  Esq., 
all  of  Claverack. 


THE  AMERICAM  SUMDAY  SCHOOL  UMIOM. 

1122  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 

10  Bible  House,  Mew  York. 


DEATHS. 

VooRHKis. — At  Grand  Rapida  Mich.,  Tuesday,  June 
28,  Wm.  Chamberlin  Voorhela  of  Grand  Rapids,  aged  78 
years. 

fMll  of  years  and  of  righteousness,  he  has  joined  the 

great  majority,  resting  in  the  hope  of  the  reward  of  well- 
oing. 


COTTAGE  FURNISHING 


DINNER  SETS,  TOILET  WARE, 

COOKING  UTENSILS,  REFRIGERATORS, 

PORTABLE  BATHS.  HAMMOCKS,  *«. 


IN  MEMORIAM.— Monuments,  Memorial  Wlndowa  Memo¬ 
rial  tablets,  etc.  Special  designs  submitted.  Send  for  illus¬ 
trated  hand-book.  J.  At  R.  LAMB.  69  Carmine  St.,  New  York. 


WOODLAWN  CEMETERY. 

'OODLAWN  Station  (Mth  Ward).  Harlem  Railroad. 
Office.  No.  2o  ElMt  28d  Street. 


NOTICES. 


130  and  132  West  42d  Street. 


BOA'NOKE  COLLEGE. 

The  illustrated  catalogue  of  Roanoke  College  for  the 
thirty-eighth  year— a  handsome  book  of  62  pages— shows 
that  this  institution  in  making  gratifying  progress.  The 
number  of  students  increased  last  year  and  they  came 
from  eleven  States,  Indian  Territory,  Mexico  and  Japan. 
The  record  for  general  scholarship  was  the  best  in  the 
history  of  the  Institution.  For  the  advantages  offered 
the  College  is  very  economical,  and  its  location  is  one  of 
the  best  in  America.  The  Catalogue,  a  copy  of  the  Ro¬ 
anoke  Collegian,  and  a  handsomely  illustrated  bmk 
about  Salem  will  be  sent  free  on  application  to  ^e  Presi¬ 
dent  or  Secretary  of  the  Faculty,  Suem,  Va. 


EUROPE,  HOLY  LAND,  BOUND 
THE  WORLD. 

Weekly  trip,  to  London  and  Paris,  $160,  Fint  Claaa* 
Rhine  and  Swiss  Trips,  S260.  Best  ticketing  facilities  to 
all  parts  of  the  United  States,  Europe,  etc.  _ 

H.  GAZE  A  SON.  040  Broadway,  New  Yorks 


On  Hudson  River,  in  West¬ 
chester  County,  Connecticut 
and  the  Berk^res. 

E.  S.  MILLS.  JB., 

17  East  42d  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 


COUNTRY  SEATS, 
HOUSES,  FARMS, 
REAL  ESTATE. 


MINUTES  AND  REPORTS-GENERAL  ASSEMBLY. 

Cloth-bound  Minutes  of  the  Geperal  Assembly  of  1801 
can  be  secured  by  ministers  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
in  the  U.  8.  A.,  by  forwarding  26c.  per  copy  to  the  under¬ 
signed.  The  price  to  all  other  persons  is,  cloth-bound 
Minutes,  $1.50;  paper-covered  Minutes,  $1.00. 

The  Reports  of  the  Boards  for  1891,  cloth-bound  in  vol¬ 
umes,  can  be  secured  by  ministers  for  25e.  per  volume. 
The  price  to  all  other  persons  is,  cloth-bound  volumes, 
60c.:  paper-covered  copies,  26c. 

The  Minutes  and  Reports  In  paper  covers  will  be  dis¬ 
tributed,  as  usual,  free  of  charge  to  ministers  of  Presby¬ 
teries  which  have  miid  in  full  the  mileage  apportion¬ 
ments  due  to  the  General  Assembly,  and  to  the  sessions 
of  vacant  Churches.  Address 

Rev.  Wm.  H.  Robkrts,  D.D., 

•  950  Gilbert  Avenue,  Cincinnati,  O. 


CHURCH  ORGAN  FOR  SALE. 

Now  in  use  in  tbe  Presbyterian  church,  Brockport, 
N.  Y.  This  instrument  is  to  be  replaced  by  a  new  one 
Sept.  1,  built  by  Roosevelt  of  New  York  City,  who  will 
set  up  the  ormn  here  offered  for  sale  in  pnrehaser’a 
church,  and  will  guarantee  it  to  be  iu  thorough  order. 
Price  $460.00.  Purchaser  to  pay  trdnsportation.  Ad- 
diess.  Rev.  G.  V.  Reichel,  Drawer  85,  Brockport,  N.  Y. 


- 'PASTOBS  or  OOICIQTTSBS 

about  to  Build.  Bkxodkl,  or  Dwo- 
BATB  0HDBCHX8,  can  Obtain  vuluw- 
tlon  information  on  church  bulldlag 
by  reading  D’Onay's  Hand  Book  oa 
Flans,  Htalned  01asa,VentUAtlon.  u* 

STEKEO^EOIE 

•r  mm  PlDTDtt. 

This  new  method  of  Ohnrdi  Dsoo- 
ratlon  is  far  superior  to  FreMO.  The 
colors  are  soft,  rich,  Imiierlslisbls, 
and  proof  against  Isaky  toots.  Flana 
for  new  or  the  remodelling  or  decoration  of  old  ebnrehea 
fumlMied.  Hand  book  sent  free  to  pastors  and  commit¬ 
tees.  Address  D.ORSAY  A  CO.,  Rroms  68  and  69  Bibla 
House,  New  York.  Refer  to  Editors  of  this  paper. 


THE  LOG-CABIN  FUND. 

A  lady  who  Is  a  member  of  the  King’s  Daughters  Soci¬ 
ety  is  trying  to  build  a  log  cabin  for  a  colored  woman  In 
Virginia,  and  earnestly  asks  some  little  sums  from 
Norhern  friends.  It  is  a  good  work,  and  dear  friends  do 
not  forget  the  Loo-Cabin  Fund.  Address  J.  R.  B..  1207 
10th  St.,  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  each  contribution  will 
be  acknowledged,  and  further  information  given  if  de¬ 
sired. 


In  severe  form,  tired  and  languid,  no  ambition,  sleep  ir¬ 
regular,  no  appetite — this  was  my  condition  when  I  began 
to  take  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla.  From  the  very  first  it  seem¬ 
ed  to  bet 


The  nervous  dysmpsia  has  now  entirely  gone,  my  appe¬ 
tite  is  excellent,  I  can  eat  heartily  without  distress  after 
wards;  I  sleep  well,  and  can  now  go  about  my  work  with¬ 
out  having 

'[Plx'ecA  Feellns 

so  frequent  before  I  began  taking  the  medicine.  I  rec¬ 
ommend  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla  as  the  King  of  Medicines.” 
J.  J.  STOLLT,  Ihresident  Seaman’s  Union,  256  Catherine 
Street,  Detroit,  Mich. 


Yale  Divinity  School,  with  the  privileges  of  the  Unl- 
V  ersliy,  open  to  every  Christian  denomination  Pkofbs- 
SORS  AND  Instructors:- Timothy  Dwight,  George  E. 
Day,  Samuel  Harris,  George  P.  Fisher.  Lewis  O.  Brastow, 
Edward  L.  Curtis,  George  B.  Stevens,  Frank  C.  Porter. 
Mark  Bailey,  Gustave  J.  Stoeckel.  Begins  September  24. 
For  catalogue  or  fuller  information,  apply  to  Gkorqb  E. 
Dat,  Dean  of  the  Facnlty,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


MLLE.  VERDIN,  100  AVE.  VICTOR  HUGO,  OFFERS 
to  Americans  in  Paris,  a  comfortable  home  ai 
moderate  prices.  For  particulars  and  reference  addreaa 
Walter  W.  Sawtrr,  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  care  Sawyer 
Med.  Co. 


Glenda^.  Ohio,  Female  College  located  fifteen  miles 
north  of  Cincinnati,  is  an  educational  institution  of  high 
order  and  merit,  with  beantifnl  and  healthful  snrronnd- 
iuOT.  With  a  full  course  of  study,  it  takes  high  rank 
with  other  institutions  of  learning.  The  best  facilities  in 
Music.  Art  and  Science  are  affords,  wbUe  home  super¬ 
vision  and  studious  care  are  the  prinoary  considerations. 

f*"  officiated  as  President 


“I  have  taken  two  bottles  of  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla  for 
weakness  and  no  api>etlte.  With  great  pleasure  1  will 
say  I  mink  it  has  done  me  much  good  because  I  am  now 
able  to  eat  like  a  man.”  J.  C.  Churchill,  Richardson 
Hotel,  Monmonth,  Ill. 


A  YOUNG  LADY  of  experience,  daughter  of  a  cler- 
gyman,  wishes  to  make  herself  useful  in  a  family 
as  companion  or  housekeeper.  Refers  to  N.  Y.  EyAHOaob* 
in.  Box  2830,  New  York  Cfity. 


FOR  8ALE-6  and  7  PER  CENT  FIRST  MORTGAGES  on 


CHICAGO  REAL  ESTATE 


NEW  CHURCHES.- Every  qnestion  answered  regardln) 
the  Furnishing  and  Decorating  of  the  Chnrch.  lUostrate) 
Hand-hooks  tree.  J.  A  R.  LAMB.  69  Carmine  St.,  New  York. 


Istheinost  sncceasfni  building-np  medicine  and  blood 
poilfl*.  Be  sure  to  get  Hood’s. 


XUM 


C*  ,’%i; 


LSaftfcT- 


iWJinr^' 


ijf33II3R 


®l)e  Chtl^^rcit  at  ^omc< 


A  TOpular  reeort  for  health,  change,  reat  or  recTM 
all  the  year.  Elevator,  electric  beua,  steam,  onm 

E laces,  snn-parlor  and  promenade  on  the  roof.  Croc 
cwn  tennis,  &c.  Massage,  Turkish,  Russian,  Roi 
Electro-thermal,  all  baths  and  all  remedial  ara^ 
Send  for  illustrated  circular. 


DORA  MARSHFIELD’S  PRIZE. 

“Ten  dollars,  father  1  Just  think  of  it!”  and 
Dora  Marshheld  took  the  new,  crisp  ten-dollar 
note  out  of  the  envelope  and  held  it  up  for  her 
father’s  inspection. 

“I’m  real  proud  of  you,  Dora.  Somehow  I 
had  an  idea  you’d  get  the  first  prize,  though  I 
didn’t  say  anything  about  it  to  you.” 

The  father  was  hoeing  potatoes  in  the  lot,  and 
as  he  spoke,  he  laid  down  his  hoe,  took  off  his 
wide-brimmed  hat,  and  fanned  himself  with  it, 
for  thf  day  was  very  hot. 

“Does  mother  know  it,  child?” 

♦  “No,*  father,  I  saw  you  up  here,  and  I  came 
across  lots  to  tell  you.  I’ll  run  back  to  the 
house  now  and  tell  mother.” 

Mrs.  Marshfield  was  taking  the  fresh  butter 
out  of  the  churn,  and  she  looked  up  to  see  her 
daughter's  round,  smiling  face  looking  through 
the  kitchen  window. 

“I  got  it,  mother,  the  prize,  I  mean,”  and 
again  the  ten-dollar  note  was  brought  out  to 
view. 

“  Why,  Dora  Marshfield,  I  can  hardly  believe 
it.  How  glad  I  am !  Does  your  father  know  it  ?” 

“I  just  came  from  the  potato  lot.  He  is  as 
happy  as  you  are  over  it,  mother.” 

“Well,  child,  you  deserved  it.  Walking  three 
miles  every  morning  to  school,  and  three  miles 
home  again  every  afternoon,  and  not  missing  a 
single  day.,  or  being  tardy  once  during  the  whole 
year,  and  you  didn’t  make  any  fuss  about  it 
either.” 

Dora  ran  up-stairs  to  take  oflf  her  white  dress. 
It  had  been  made  out  of  the  good  parts  of  two 
outgrown  dresses,  hut  nevertheless  was  neat 
and  pretty.  The  other  girls  had  new  dresses, 
but  Dora  was  very  independent,  and  felt  as 
happy  in  her  (x>mhination  dress  as  they  did  in 
their  new  ones.  Her  great  regret  had  been  that 
her  father  and  mother  could  not  go  to  hear  her 
read  her  essay,  and  see  and  hear  all  the  inter¬ 
esting  things  that  are  sure  to  come  on  the  last 
day  of  school. 

But  the  “last  day”  came  in  the  busiest  time 
of  the  whole  year  for  farmers.  The  father  must 
get  his  hoeing  done  to  be  ready  for  haying,  and 
the  mother  had  a  large  churning  to  take  care  of, 
and  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  get  away. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Marshfield  had  always  been 
working  people,  and  nad  not  nau  tue  «d- 
^Rtages,  tn  an  educationaTway,  which  they 
were  determined  to  give  their  children.  There 
was  a  district  school  in  the  neighborhood,  and 
the  younger  children  attended  it;  but  Dora  had 
passed  into  the  High  School,  which  was  three 
miles  away.  Notwithstanding  the  distance,  she 
had  been  enabled  to  go  every  day,  and  she  looked 
more  ruddy  and  healthy  than  any  of  the  other 
girls  after  all. 

Young  people  are  not  apt  to  appreciate  all  the 
sacrifices  parents  make  for  them ;  they  look  back 
in  after  years,  and  see  these  things  in  an  entirely 
different  light,  and  know  then  what  they  owe 
hard-working,  self-sacrificing  parents.  But  the 
pity  of  it  is  that  it  often  comes  too  late ;  the 
dear  ones  have  passed  away,  and  we  cannot 
tell  them  that  we  know  how  faithful  and 
patient  they  were  with  us  in  our  young  days. 
But  Dora  was  the  exception  to  the  general  rule, 
she  did  appreciate  her  good  father’s  and  mother’s 
endeavors  for  her.  She  had  already  planned  how 
she  would  use  that  ten  dollars. 

When  the  family  were  all  seated  at  the  sup¬ 
per  table,  a  younger  brother  said,  “  What  are  you 


“You  shan’t  do  any  such  thing!”  exclaimed 
Mrs.  Marshfield.  “You’re  going  to  buy  you  a 
new  winter  cloak  with  that  money.” 

“Mother,”  said  Dora,  in  a  gentle  tone  of 
voice,  “you  are  going  to  see  Aunt  Ellen.  I 
shall  keep  house,  and  you  must  have  an  outing 
and  a  rest.” 

“You  qan’t  make  the  butter,  Dora,  and  there 
is  a  churning  now  every  other  day.” 

But  Dora  carried  her  point.  Mrs.  Marshfield 
was  on  the  road  to  her  sister’s  the  very  next 
week.  They  had  not  seen  each  other  for  six¬ 
teen  jeafs,  notwithstanding  they  were  only 
two  hundred  miles  apart,  for  the  sum  of  ten 
4dtiars  could  not  be  spared  from  the  family 
iaosme  to  take  such  a  journey,  and  Aunt  Ellen 
had  inflammatory  rheumatism  and  could  not 
go  to  her  sistw.  Dors  knew  what  a  joy  it 
would  be  to  both  those  sisters,  who  were  all 
there  were  left  of  the  family,  to  see  each  other 
i^ain;  and  her  mother,  she  knew,  was  sadly  in 
need  of  change  and  rest.  Dora’s  sister  Nell, 


Little  Sue  was  to  have  a  ^rand  treat  in  the 
shape  of  an  after  dark  “outmg.”  But  mamma 
thought  her  small  Bennie  too  young  to  share  it. 
Wflen  the  little  fellow’s  lips  quivered  pitifully, 
she  promised  him  as  his  “good  time”  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  “sitting  up”  with  his  auntie.  .Bennie 
^Sas  much  impressed  with  his  new  di^ty.  As 
the  long  evening  wore  on  he  bra^y  held  his 
little  sleepy  eyes  wide  open,  until  at  last  tired 
liody-nature  found  relief  in  a  series  of  gapes. 

“I  gueis  Bennie  is  getting  sleepy,”  auntie 
•aid. 

“O,  no  I  isn’t,  auntie,”  the  little  hero  said 
manfully,  “onW  my  mouf  needs  stretching.”— 
Ladies  Home  Journal. 


At  head  of  Schroon  Lake.  Near  steamboat  wharf.  Ex¬ 
cellent  table.  Croquet  and  Tennis  grounds.  Shady  park 
fronting  the  lake.  Special  rates  for  July.  Address 

O’CONNER  BROS.,  Schroon  Lake,  N.  Y, 


CHXJBCHILL  HALL,  Stamford,  N.  Y. 

Newly  enlaraed  and  refitted.  U nri vailed  Health  Resort. 
Elevation  1,800  feet.  All  modern  improvements.  Com¬ 
fort,  convenience,  and  enjoyment  of  guests  assured.  For 
circular  and  information,  address 

S.  £.  CHURCHILI.,  AI.D. 


CAT8KI1X  MOUNTAIN  HOUSE. 


GO  TO  THE  CATSKILLS 
Van  Loan’s 
“CATSKILl  MOUNTAIN  GUIDE” 

Contains  lOO  Illustrations  of  the  beet  Hotels,  Boardii 
Houses,  and  scenery  among  the  mountains;  prir~~ 
board,  and  all  necessary  information. 

INCLUDES  FIVE  VAI..U4BI,E  MAPS. 

It  is  conceded  to  be 

THE  AUTHORITT  ON  THE  CATSKILLS. 

Mailed  on  receipt  of  40  cents  in  coin,  postal  note,  oi 
2.cent  postage  stamps. 

WALTON  VAN  LOAN,  Catsldll,  N.  Y. 


Views  extending  over  twelve  thousand  square  miles 
with  sixty  miles  of  river  In  the  foreground. 

60th  Season.  Eight  miles  from  the  Hudson  River, 
Elevation  9,9SO  feet.  Temperature  16  to  30  degrees  lower 
1  ban  in  New  York  or  Philadelphia.  UnquemotuMy  the 
most  desirable  loeatUm  in  the  CatskOtg. 

Accessible  by  the  following  routes:  Via  Catskill  by 
N.  Y.  Central  &  Hudson  River  R.  R.;  West  Shore  Rail¬ 
road  and  Hudson  River  Day  Line ;  or  Catskill  Night  Line 
to  Catskill,  and  Catskill  Mountain  Railway  to  Mountain 
House  Station,  and  stage  to  the  hotel,  via  Hhineb^k, 
Rondout,  and  Kingston,  N.  Y.  Central  and  Hudson 
River  R.  R.,  Hudson  River  Day  Line  to  Rbinebeck.  Via 
Rondout  Night  Line  to  Rondout  or  West  Shore  R.  R.  to 
Kingston ;  Ulster  and  Delaware  R.  R.  to  Phcenicia,  Sto^ 
Cove,  and  Catskill  Mountain  R.  R.  and  Kaatersklll  R.  R. 
to  Kaatersklll  Station,  ten  minutes  drive  from  the  house. 

Visitors  can  be  comfortably  acconunodated  as  early  as 
June  1st. 

Address  CATSKILL  MOUNTAIN  HOUSE  CO.  Catskill,  N.  Y 


EQUITABLE 

MORTGAGE  COMPANY. 


NEVEBSINK  VALLEY  HOUSE, 
rroo  Feet  above  Sea  Levei,. 

Accommodates  125  people.  Four  cottages  connected  with 
house.  Excellent  trout  and  pickerel  fishing.  Large  shady 
lawn.  Croquet  and  tennis  grounds.  Hall  for  dancing.  Tele¬ 
phone  connection.  Refer  to  Wm.  Adams,  120  Broadway,  New 
York;  John  A.  Offord  of  The  New  York  Evangelist,  and 
others.  For  terms,  etc.,  apply  to 

H.  W.  Dean,  Proprietor,  Neverslnk,  Sullivan  Co.,  N,  Y, 


ALL  THE  ISSUES 

- OF  THE - 

Fresliiteriaii  Boari  of  FatlicatiOD  ed 
Saiatli  Scliool  VorL, 

1334  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 

CAlf  BB  OBIAIXBB  AT 

WARD  &  DRUMMOND’S, 

711  BROADWAY.  NEW  YORK. 

Or  any  of  the  Dei>ositorles  or  Booksellers  representing 
the  Board, 

Of~Catalogue$  and  samples  of  Perlo^lealefurnlthey  on  tqh 
plleattoit 


DULUTH  INVESTMENTS. 

BEAL  ESTATE  ANB  LOANS. 

We  are  laage  dealers  in  Business,  Residence,  Dock  aaA 
Acre  Properties  both  in  Dulntb  and  on  the  south  sidn  of 
the  harbor,  in  SuMrior  and  West  Superior.  We 
list  of  bargains  and  maps  to  locate  them,  when  reqnestad 
and  have  Invested  many  thousands  of  dollars  for  thofM 
who  never  saw  the  city,  always  with  satisfaction,  and  te 
almost  every  case  with  VERY  LARGE  profits. 

LOANS. 

We  can  loan  money  for  those  not  wishing  to  porobaM  • 

7  AND  8  PER  CENT.  NET. 

Interest  payable  seml.annuaUy.  Gilt-edged  seourttp. 

Refer  to  IHrst  National  Bank,  Doluth,  and  to  hundnda 
who  have  dealt  with  ns  in  other  states.  We  solicit  oofw 
respondence.  Write 

WM.  C.  SHERWOOD  *  CO..  Dolath,  HIbb. 


ACKBBLY  HOUSE,  Margaretville,  N.  Y. 

IN  THE  CATSKILL  MOUNTAINS. 

Elevation  1866  feet.  Park  connected  with  the  honse. 
Plenty  of  shade.  Lawn  Tennis,  Croquet,  Boatiho, 
Fishing.  Txijcuraph  office  in  the  bouse.  Lighted  by 
gas.  Picturesque  drives  among  the  mountains.  Good 
livery  attachecl.  Accommodates  300.  Open  the  year  round. 
Bend  for  circulars.  Address 

THOMAS  HILL,  Jr.,  Proprietor, 
Margau^tville,  Delaware  Co..  N.  Y. 


qy  MET 

/n  abl.  Minl-annuwy  by  di«n  <m  Nmr 
w  V  Turk.  PeivoniU  attmtion  gtvm  to  .11 
loua  HlEh..t  r.f.ren...,  Addni. 
FBANK  J.  HAJUL’TBN.  JaiAavsi^Wask.' 


THE  ST.  ELMO,  Cairo,  N.  Y. 

Five  acres  of  beautiful  pines.  Sanitary  arrangements  com¬ 
plete.  Delightful  drives.  Livery  attached.  Club  Room,  Bowl¬ 
ing  Alley.  Via  Catskill  and  Catskill  Mountain  Ry.  to  Cairo. 
All  trains  met.  Send  for  Circulars. 

F.  S.  DECKER.  Cairo,  N.  Y. 


7  to  9  Per  ceril  NET  INCOME. 

HIGH  OBADB  MORTOAOE8.— Principal  and  in> 
terest  payable  in  Gold  Coin,  with  N.  Y.  Exchango,  at 
the  Merchants’  National  BAHK.TRcoina,Waahlngton. 

Tacoma  has  the  remarkable  record  of  only  eightior^ 
closure  sales  In  last  five  years.  Correspondence  solicited. 
WILLIAM  E.  SMITH, 

Merehant  Bat.  Bank  TtuUding,  Tmeama,  Wm»h, 
Address  P.  O.  Box  13w. 


CHANGE  IN  MANAGEMENT. 

FORT  WILLIAM  HENRY  HOTEL, 

LAKE  GEORGE,  M  T. 

Open  June  18, 1881. 

New  York  office  in  the  “  Grenob.s, 

&7tb  St.  and  7th  Av. 

Management  atd  organization  nf 
Hotel  PONCE  »E  LEON.  St.  Augustine  Fla. 

O.  D.  8EAVEY,  Manager. 

Souvenir  book  of  the  lake  sent  on  api  lication. 


CUNTON  H.  MENEEIY  BEIL  COMPANt, 

TROY,  N.  Y., 

MANtrrAcnrRR  sdpbbiob 

CHURCH,  CHIME  AND  SCHOOL  BELLS. 


MENEELT  4  OWiJ 
WEST  TBOT,  nTiTBE 

For  Church..,  School..  Me. ,  .1m  i 
udrMli,  For moro  than  halt. c 
aotad  fc.'  luparlurity  ovur  .11  ot 


Hotel.  In  addition  to  being  fbvoiite  In 
Fall  and  Winter,  it  is  most  desirable,  cool 
and  delightful  for  Spring  and  Summer 
visitor..  Located  In  the  heart  of  New 
York  City,  at  5th  Avenue  and  88th  and 
69th  Street.,  and  overlooking  Central 
Park  and  Plaza  Sqnare.  A  marvel  of  lux¬ 
ury  and  comfort.  Convenient  to  places  of 
amuMment  and  store..  Fifth  Ave.  stages. 
Cross-town  and  Belt  line  horse-ears  pass 
the  doors.  Tsrmlnal  Station  Sixth  Avs. 
elevated  road  within  half  a  hloek.  The 
hotel  is  absolutely^flre  prooL  Conducted 
on  American  and  European  plans.  Sum¬ 
mer  rates. 


HUNTER  HOUSE,  Greene  County,  N.  Y. 

Open  all  the  year  round.  Accommodates  250.  Bowling,  bil¬ 
liards,  croquet,  tennis.  Barber  shop.  Plenty  of  shade.  De¬ 
lightful  walks  and  drives.  Five  minutes  from  depot.  Tele 
graph,  express  and  post  office  close.  Three  churches.  Special 
rates  for  June,  September,  and  October,  or  for  full  season. 
Terms,  $2  to  $3  a  day ;  $10  to  $17  a  week,  according  to  location. 
Address  M.  C.  VAN  PELT,  Hunter,  N.  Y. 


FAIBMOUNT  HOUSE.  Tauneravllle,  N.  Y. 

Elevation  3,300  feet.  Central  to  all  points  of  Intel _ 

Accommodation  for  sixty.  Plenty  of  shade.  Good  jdain 
table;  fresh  egfca  and  milk.  Refers  to  C.  Muller,  38  Breads 

way,  and  to  C.  Bear,  1300  Broadway,  New  York.  Adf - 

WM.  T.  WOODEN.  Tannersville.  N.  Y. 


KANSAS 

AND  THE 

ALLIANCE 

Five  years  ago  we  cautioned  investors,  and  predicted 
there  would  be  trouble  in  Western  mortgages  in  thoM 
States  where  the  numerous  new  companies  springing  up 
created  a  reckless  over-competition.  Three  years  ago 
we  quit  doing  any  new  business  In  Kansas  and  every 
other  Northern  State. 

Years  ago  when  few  people  would  invest  in  ^r"*rfig 
mortgages  they  were  first-class  and  made  a  splendid 
record  for  prompt  payment.  When  everybody  wanted 
Kansas  mortgages  was  a  good  time  to  go  elsewhere. 
When  everybody  wants  any  putlcular  investment  is  a 
good  time  to  take  something  else. 

Kansas  Is  prosperous,  and  is  reducing  her  mortgaga 
indebtedness.  Competition  for  mortgages  U  gone,  and 
when  the  weeding-ont  process  gets  a  little  farther  along 
Kansas  will  again  be  a  good  field  for  safe  mortgaga 
loans. 

The  Alliance  Legislature  passed  no  law  affecting  mort¬ 
gages  or  the  credit  of  the  State,  and  will  not  at  the  next 
session  two  years  hence. 

We  have  bad  30  years*  experience  in  investments. 
Never  lost  a  dollar.  In  every  Instance  principal  and  in¬ 
terest  has  been  paid  at  maturity.  We  have  returned  to 
investors  $18,800,000. 

J.  B.  WATKINS,  L.  M.  CO., 

9  Wall  Street,  Cur.  Broadway,  New  York. 
HENRY  DICKINSON,  Manager. 


THE  SPELLING  OF  GEOGRAPHICAL  NAMES. 

A  committee  has  been  chosen  from  our  scien¬ 
tific  bureaus  at  Washington,  to  revise  geograph¬ 
ic  names,  and  present  to  our  publishers  of  maps 
and  text-books,  and  to  the  public  generally,  a 
system  of  nomenclature  which  will  correct  the 
present  extensive  evil.  The  executive  commit¬ 
tee  of  the  board  is  charged  with  the  thorough 
investigation  of  all  questions  relating  to  ortho¬ 
graphy,  and  is  expected  to  consult  authorities, 
and  to  make  use  of  all  the  assistance  it  finds 
anywhere  available.  The  principles  the  board 
has  adopted  for  determining  the  form  of  geo¬ 
graphic  names,  are  largely  those  which  were 
formulated  several  years  ago  by  the  Ro^al  Geo¬ 
graphical  Society  of  England.  The  aim  is  to 
have  the  spelling  give  an  a^roximation  of  the 
true  sound  of  every  name.  Tlie  vowels  are  pro¬ 
nounced  as  in  Italian,  and  the  consonants  as  in 
English,  with  one  or  two  exceptions.  “C,”  for 
instance,  according  to  the  rule  adopted  by  our 
Board  on  Geographic  Names,  is  always  soft,  and 
has  nearly  the  sound  of  “s.”  Here  are  a  few 
examples  of  the  most  conspicuous  changes  that 
appear  in  the  first  bulletin  of  the  board :  Barba- 
008  for  Barbadoes,  Bering  Sea  for  Behring  Sea, 
Chile  for  Chili,  Haiti  for  Hayti,  Helgoland  for 
Heligoland,  Hongkong  for  Hong  Kong,  Hudson 
Bay  for  Hudson’s  Bay,  Kamerun  for  Cameroon, 
Kongo  for  Congo,  Muakat  for  Muscat,  Oudh  for 
Oude,  Ptnbilof  Island  for  Pribylov,  Mt.  Bonier 
for  Mt.  Tacoma,  Tristan  da  Cunha  Island  for 
Tristan  d’AcunUa.  It  will  be  observed  that 
some  of  these  revised  forms  have  been  employed 
by  the  best  and  most  careful  authorities  for  a 
long  time.  While,  on  the  whole,  the  ^stem 
adopted  by  the  ^ard  on  Geographic  Names 
conforms  with  that  of  the  Royal  Geographical 
Society,  it  goes  a  little  further.  Under  the  Eng¬ 
lish  rules,  DO  change  is  made  in  the  spelling  of 
the  names  in  languages  not  written  in  Roman 
characters,  which  have  become  by  long  usage 
familiar  to  English  readers.  Thus,  while  the 
English  rules  specify  that  “c”  is  always  soft, 
and  should  be  pronounced  like  “c”  in  Celebes, 
yet  the  English  make  many  exceptions  to  the 
rule,  as,  for  instance,  in  Calcutta,  Congo,  and 
Mecca. 


FAMOUS  HARPS. 

For  years  controversy  was  rife  concerning  the 
age  of  a  celebrated  harp  now  in  Trinity  College, 
Dublin.  The  result  of  much  speculation  ana 
correspondence  places  its  date  in  the  fourteenth 
century,  with  a  margin  of  a  few  loose  years 
before  or  after ;  all  of  which  is  quite  satisfactory 
to  the  people  in  general.  There  is  a  cast  of  this 
antique  instrument  in  the  South  Kensington 
Museum. 

Next  on  the  list  of  honorable  years  given  to 
sweet  and  tender  service  may  be  seen  in  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland,  the  Clarsach  Lumanach, 
also  called  Lament’s  Clarshoe.  This  venerable 
harp  was  included  in  the  belongings  of  a  lady 
of  the  Lament  familv,  who  took  it  from  Argyle- 
shire  about  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
on  her  marriage  into  the  old  Perthshire  family  of 
Robertson  of  Lude. 

The  Lament  Clarshoe  is  described  as  having 
thirty  strings,  tuned  singly,  “  but  the  scale  was 
sometimes  doubled  in  pairs  of  unisons,”  like 
lutes  and  other  instruments  popular  at  that 
time. 

The  Dalway  harp  in  Ireland  inscribed  “  Ego 
sum  Regina  Cithararum,”  and  dated  1621,  is 
said  to  have  had  pairs  of  strings  in  the  centre 
only.  These  were  of  brass  wire,  and  were 
played  with  pointed  finger  nails.  The  Italian 
contemporary  “arpa  doppia”  was  entirely  upon 
the  duplex  principle,  but  with  gut  strings,  and 
was  pitted  by  the  fleshy  ends  of  the  fingers. — 
From  Ilarper’s  Bazar. 


Hellmuth  College,  London.  Ontario,  Canada,  whose 
card  appears  in  another  column,  has  long  enjoyed  a 
high  reputation  among  the  citizens  of  this  coun¬ 
try,  and  many  young  ladies  from  the  United  States 
have  received  their  education  within  its  walls.  Since 
its  foundation,  over  twen^-two  years  ago.  It  has 
been  doing  excellent  work.  -It  provides  a  very  comfort¬ 
able  and  delightful  home  for  the  students ;  the  grounds 
are  very  large,  the  situation  is  most  picturesque,  and  the 
climate  moderate  and  very  healthy.  Outdoor  sports  are 
fully  provided  for,  and  the  Riding  School  is  one  of  the 
best  on  the  continent.  'The  city  of  London  is  very  easy 
of  approach,  being  between  Suspension  Bridge  and  De¬ 
troit,  on  a  through  route  between  the  East  and  West. 
The  College  comprises  four  complete  schools,  and  alto¬ 
gether  offers  advantages  of  a  very  high  order. 


OLD  AND  NEW. 

Bj  Susan  Teall  Perry. 

The  little  lass  chatted  along  the  way. 

Through  the  pleasant  green  fields  that  summer  day. 
She  asked  why  the  head  on  the  clover  grows 
Without  any  eyes,  any  mouth,  or  nose? 

If  bntterfiles  drink  from  a  butter  cup? 

If  they  spill  dew  over  who  wipes  it  np  ? 

Do  they  sleep  in  a  row,  the  birds  In  the  nest  ? 

Does  mother  bird  let  the  one  that’s  been  best. 

Sleep  right  next  to  her?  Does  God  paint  the  sky 
And  sit  on  a  mountain  ever  so  high  ? 

Why  do  the  daisies  stand  up  in  the  grass, 

Andtww  down  their  heads  to  folks  as  they  pass? 
Are  they  a  hundred  years  old,  'cause  they  wear 
White  caps,  with  such  wide  frills  over  their  hair? 
Jnst  like  that  very  old  Grandma  of  all. 

Whose  picture  is  hanging  upon  our  wall? 

I  answered  the  question  the  best  I  could. 

Sauntering  along  on  our  way  to  the  wood. 

So  wearied  was  I  when  we  reached  the  stila, 

I  spoke  to  the  lass  of  resting  awhile. 

She  filightly  demurred,  but  gently  I  told 
How  once  I  was  young,  but  now  1  am  old. 

A  look  of  soft  pity  came  o’er  her  sweet  face. 

With  arms  thrown  around  me  in  loving  embrace, 
She  said,  “I  sorry,  dear  Grandma,  for  yon. 

But  if  you  are  old,  you  know  I  am  netc. 

Sit  down  here  and  rest.  I’ll  run  off  and  get 
Yon  prettier  flowers  than  we  have  found  yet. 

And  when  we  go  home  I’ll  help  you  along. 

Don't  you  see  bow  big  I’m  growing,  and  strong  ?  ” 
Then  I  thought  in  my  heart,  what  should  we  do. 

We  who  are  old.  without  those  who  are  new? 


lome  journal. 


HOW  TO  BE  A  GOOB  TISITOB. 

Many  of  you  girU  and  boya  have  been  invited 
to  make  visits  among  your  friends  during  the 
vacation.  It  is  quite-  an  accomplishment  to  be 
a  good  visitor;  by  that  I  mean  a  guest  who 
makes  no  unnecessary  trouble  nor  care  in  a 
house. 

The  first  thing  to  do  is  to  conform  to  the  rules 
and  ways  of  the  household.  If  an  early  break¬ 
fast  is  the  habit,  be  sure  to  have  some  one  call 
you  in  time,  if  you  cannot  wake  up  yourself.  It 
hinders  work  to  have  guests  come  down  to  the 
morning  meal  after  the  family  have  finished, 
especially  in  farm-houses.  You  may  not  think 
it  much  trouble  to  keep  your  breakfast  stand¬ 
ing  awhile,  but  it  is,  nevertheless.  Always  do 
what  you  can  in  the  way  of  assisting  about 
work,  especially  in  places  where  the  family  do 
their  own  work.  There  are  many  things  that 
you  can  do  that  are  really  very  helpful.  Pick¬ 
ing  fruit  and  looking  it  over,  shelling  peas, 
stringing  beans,  and  such  like  work  which 
takes  time,  when  those  who  have  a  great  deal 
to  do  are  obliged  to  stop  their  more  necessary 
work  to  do  those  of  minor  importance. 

You  boys  can  always  see  where  you  can  save 
steps,  time  and  strength  for  elders.  On  a  farm 
there  are  a  great  many  light  “choree”  to  do 
which  really  are  a  great  help  to  the  tired  men 
at  night. 

Always  show  an  appreciation  of  the  efforts 
made  to  make  your  stay  pleasant.  If  a  drive  or 
picnic  is  the  order  of  the  day,  be  on  hand  at 
the  moment  of  starting,  don’t  ever  let  any  one 
be  obliged  to  wait  for  you.  J  have  seen  thought¬ 
less  girls  who  would  not  go  and  get  ready  for 
an  appointment,  until  a  few  moments  before 
the  time.  “They  had  no  idea  that  it  could  be 
so  late,”  were  the  words  offered  by  way  of  ex¬ 
cuse.  Young  people,  too,  are  often  careless,  and 
leave  their  wraps,  or  gloves,  or  bags  somewhere, 
and  hinder  a  whole  party  by  being  obliged  to 
return  to  look  after  them. 

Always  be  very  thoughtful  of  the  elderly 
people  who  may  chance  to  belong  to  the  house¬ 
hold.  Interest  yourself  In  them  and  their  be¬ 
longings,  and  see  that  'they  have  the  respect 
shown  them  that  they  justly  merit.  Elderly 
people  never  forget  the  young  people  who  wish 
to  have  them  make  a  part  of  the  “good  time” 
they  are  having. 

Don’t  leave  your  hats,  parasols,  books,  and 
pieces  of  work,  lying  around  on  the  chairs  and 
tables  for  some  one  else  to  pick  up  and  take  to 
your  room.  Make  yourself  agreeable  to  all  the 
members  of  the  household,  and  never  “tuke 
sides”  with  one  member  of  the  family  against 
another.  Many  a  visit  has*  been  a  source  of 
strife  and  sorrow  in  a  household,  because  un¬ 
kind  things  have  been  said  and  repeated. 

Another  very  important  duty,  and  one  which 
young  people  do  not  pay  enough  heed  to,  is  that 
of  taking  care  of  the  health.  The  hostess  who 
has  you  in  charge,  feels  a  responsibility  about 
you ;  she  is  anxious  because  you  will  go  out  in 
the  wet  grass  without  rubbers;  that  you  refuse 
to  take  a  wrap  when  you  go  to  drive  in  the 
chilly  night  air,  and  when  there  is  a  change  in 
the  weather,  that  you  will  not  put  on  thicker 
clothing.  Take  into  consideration  how  hard  it 
is  to  have  a  guest  ill  in  one’s  home,  what  a 
care  and  responsibility  it  is,  and  be  careful  not 
to  expose  yourself  heedlessly  and  imprudently. 
During  your  whole  visit  be  cheery,  and  have  a 
pleasant  word  for  all,  especially  for  the  little 
ones  who  look  upon  you  as  “big  boys  and  girls” 
full  of  your  own  interests.  Make  clothes  for 
Nellie’s  doll,  and  tell  James  a  story  when  he 
stands  by  your  chair  and  wishes  so  muQh  to 
hear  one.  Don’t  let  the  wee  ones  feel  that  they 
are  a  “bother”  to  the  young  visitor  in  the  bouse. 

If  you  think  about  all  these  little  things  and 
carry  them  out,  I  am  sure  you  will  never  lack 
for  an  invitation  to  go  and  visit  your  friends  in 
vacation  time. 

PRESIDENT  LINCOLN’S  FIRST  DOLLAR. 

One  evening  in  the  executive  chamber  there 
were  present  a  number  of  gentlemen,  among 
them  Mr.  Seward.  A  point  in  the  conversation 
suggesting  the  thought,  Mr.  Lincoln  said, 
“^ward,  you  never  heard,  did  you,  how  I 
earned  my  first  dollar  ?”  “  No,  ”  said  Mr.  Seward. 
“Well,”  replied  he,  “I  was  about  eighteen  years 
of  age.  I  belonged,  you  know,  to  what  they 
called  down  South  the  ‘scrubs’ — people  who  do 
not  own  land  and  slaves  are  nobody  there.  But 
we  had  succeeded  in  raising,  chiefly  by  my 
labor,  sufficient  produce  as  I  thought  to  justify 
me  in  taking  it  down  the  river  to  sell.  After 
much  persuasion,  1  got  the  consent  of  my  mo¬ 
ther  to  go,  and  constructed  a  little  fiat-boat 
large  enough  to  take  the  barrel  or  two  of  things 
that  we  had  gathered,  with  myself  and  a  little 
bundle,  down  to  New  Orleans.  A  steamer  was 
coming  down  the  river.  We  have,  you  know, 
no  wharves  on  the  western  streams;  and  the 
custom  was,  if  passengers  were  at  any  of  the 
landings,  for  them  to  go  out  in  a  boat,  the 
steamer  stopping  and  taking  them  on  board.  I 
was  contemplating  my  new  flat-boat,  and  won¬ 
dering  whetner  I  could  make  it  stronger,  or  im¬ 
prove  it  in  any  particular,  when  two  men  came 
down  to  the  shore  in  carriages  with  trunks,  and 
looking  at  the  different  boats,  singled  out  mine, 
and  asked,  ‘Who  owns  this?’  I  answered  some¬ 
what  modestly,  ‘I  do.’  ‘Will  you,’  said  one  of 
them,  ‘take  us  and  our  trunks  out  to  the 
steamer?’  ‘Certainly,’  1  said.  I  was  very  glad 
to  have  the  opportunity  of  earning  something. 
I  supposed  that  each  would  give  me  two  or 
three  bits.  The  trunks  were  put  on  my  flat- 
boat,  the  passengers  seated  themselves  on  the 
trunks,  and  I  sculled  them  out  to  the  steam¬ 
boat.  They  got  on  board,  and  I  lifted  their 
heavy  trunks  and  put  them  on  deck.  The 
steamer  was  about  to  put  on  steam  again,  when 
I  called  out  that  they  had  forgotten  to  pay  me. 
Each  of  them  took  from  his  pocket  a  silver  half- 
dollar  and  threw  it  on  the  floor  of  my  boat.  I 
could  scarcely  believe  my  eyes  as  I  picked  up 
the  money.  Gentlemen,  you  may  think  it  a 
very  little  thing,  and  in  these  days  it  seems  to 
me  like  a  trifle,  but  it  was  a  most  important 
incident  in  my  life.  I  could  scarcely  credit 
that  1,  a  poor  boy,  had  earned  a  dollar.  The 
world  seeqied  wider  and  fairer  before  me,  I  was 
a  more  hopeful  and  confident  being  from  that 
time.”  , 

LESSON  FROM  FRENCH  SCHOOLS. 

In  business  life,  in  professional  life,  in  indus¬ 
trial  pursuits,  our  natioD  has  shown  itself  pecu¬ 
liarly  clever  in  its  concentration  of  labor  in  sys¬ 
tematic,  well-defined  channels,  having  special 
reference  to  the  results  to  be  attains.  Yet, 
when  we  come  to  compare  our  school  pro¬ 
grammes  with  those  of  other  nations,  we  not 
only  find  that  we  do  not  do  as  much  school 
work,  nor  as  satisfactory  work,  but  that  what 
we  do  is  done  in  an  antiquated  and  unscientific 
manner.  In  France,  for  example,  we  find  a 
school  system  that  in  its  superior  primary 
course  gives  to  the  child  of  the  humblest  artisan 
not  only  a  solid  foundation  in  all  essentials  of 
mother-tongue  instruction,  but  by  means  of  its 
complementary  courses,  in  manual  training  and 
modern  languages  as  well.  We  likewise  find  a 
clean  cut,  well-defined  course  in  the  special 
secondary  schools  for  the  child  who  seeks 
preparation  for  commercial  or  professional  life 
by  modern  methods;  while  by  the  systematic 
arrangement  of  its  classical  lycee  course,  re¬ 
sults  are  achieved  which  excite  the  admiration 
and  the  envy  of  the  president  of  one  of  our 
most  honored  universities.  Turning  to  our  own 
programmes,  we  find  what  can  only  be  charac¬ 
terized  as  a  more  or  less  futile  effort  to  build  on 
one  foundation  several  distinct  structures,  each 
one  of  which  is  diverse  in  the  special  ends 
sought  to  be  accomplished.  In  our  effort  to  do 
everything,  we  have  failed  to  do  anything 
sufficientljr  well  to  entitle  it  to  favorable  com¬ 
parison  with  the  results  attained  by  a  more 
skilful  apportionment  of  labor. — Popular  Science 
Monthly. 

One  day  in  January  Edna  stood  at  the  win 
dow  watching  a  little  boy  playing  in  the  snow, 
across  the  way.  “What  is  hedomg?”  she  asked 
mamma.  “I  should  si^  he  was  turning  somer¬ 
sets,  ”  mamma  laughed.  “  Why,  ”  said  the  little 
girl  quickly,  “I  imould  say  ’twas  unnfer-sets, 
mammal” 


TO  THE  LAND  OF  MIDIAN. 

[From  the  N.  Y.  Times  of  June  80. 

The  question  of  making  provision  for  the 
exiled  Jews  of  Russia,  is  occupying  the  minds  of 
other  wealthy  and  philanthropic  men  besides 
Baron  Hirsch.  Prominent  among  these  is  Dr. 
Paul  Friedman.  Dr.  Friedman  is  a  gentleman 
of  Jewish  descent,  a  native  of  Berlin,  and  at 
present  a  resident  of  that  city,  though  ho  has 
spent  the  greater  part  of  his  life  in  London, 
where  he  has  earned  the  reputation  of  a  littera¬ 
teur.  He  is  related  to  the  Mendelssohns,  the 
bankers  of  Berlin  and  Dessau,  and  is  himself 
very  wealthy. 

Dr.  Friedman  has  been  for  some  time  in  cor¬ 
respondence  on  the  subject  with  Dr.  Richard 
H.  Gottheil,  the  lecturer  on  Syriac  languages 
and  literature  in  Columbia  College,  and  Dr. 
Gottheil,  who  sailed  for  Europe  on  July  2nd, 
will  meet  him  shortly  in  Loudon  to  discuss  his 
plans.  When  the  project  first  suggested  itself 
to  him,  Dr.  Friedman  thought  of  founding  a 
colony  for  the  exiled  Jews  ip  Somali,  which  is 
on  the  east  coast  of  Africa,  near  the  Gulf  of 
Aden;  but  after  a  visit  of  inspection  to  that 
country,  he  concluded  that  it  would  not  suit. 
He  next  turned  his  attention  to  the  Land  of 
Midian,  which  extends  from  26  deg.  to  30  deg 
north  latitude,  and  is  situated  on  the  Gulf  of 
Akaba,  near  the  head  of  the  Red  Sea. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  this  idea  of  coloniz¬ 
ing  the  Jews  in  and  about  Palestine,  is  accepta¬ 
ble  at  once  to  the  orthodox  and  liberal  Jews ;  to 
the  former  on  the  ground  that  it  will  be  a  ful¬ 
fillment  of  prophey,  for  they  still  look  forward 
to  the  re-establishment  of  the  Jewish  nation 
in  Palestine,  and  to  the  latter  on  the  purely 
practical  ground  of  replacing  the  race  under  the 
topographical  and  climatic  conditions  in  which 
it  found  its  first  development.  Such  were  the 
considerations,  no  doubt,  which  eventually 
turned  the  thoughts  of  Dr.  Friedman  to  North¬ 
ern  Arabia,  regardless  of  the  comparatively 
barren  nature  of  the  country. 

It  was  undoubtedly  the  same  idea  which  led 
the  Rothschilds  and  the  late  Laurence  Olyphant 
to  found  colonies  in  Palestine  proper.  These 
colonies  are  said  to  be  won  in  a  tolerably  flour¬ 
ishing  condition.  Hitherto  the  chief  obstacle 
in  the  way  of  carrj’ing  out  the  scheme  on  any 
extended  scale,  has  been  the  hostile  attitude  of 
the  Turkish  Government;  but  Oscar  S.  Straus, 
ex-United  States  Minister  to  Turkey,  while  in 
that  country,  succeeded  in  softeuing  the  atti¬ 
tude  of  the  Porte  so  far  as  to  render  further 
colonization  possible. 

Dr.  Friedman,  in  pursuance  of  his  plan,  made 
a  visit  last  winter  to  the  l^nd  of  Midian,  and 
has  given  the  results  of  his  observations  in  a 
letter  to  Dr.  Gottheil.  He  says  that,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  fearful  reports  he  had  heard,  he 
ventured  to  travel  quite  alone  with  the  Midian- 
ite  chiefs,  and  found  them  rdhiarkably  polite, 
courteous  and  obliging.  “If  Palmer  was  mur¬ 
dered  by  them,  ”  he  continues,  “  it  probably  was 
largely  due  to  his  own  recklessness  and  to  the 
generally  troubled  state  of  the  country.  He 
came  there  as  the  emissary  of  the  de  facto 
Egyptian  Government,  and  so  the  Howietat 
(Bedouins),  who  are  under  Egyptian  rule, 
thought  it  but  right  to  kill  him ;  but  by  all  I 
saw  and  heard,  they  would  not  only  receive  an 
industrial  colony  under  Egyptian  protection 
courteously  and  well,  they  would  also  hail  it 
with  joy. 

“Everything  in  that  country  is  extremely  ex¬ 
pensive,  being  imported  in  small,  rickety  boats 
from  Suez  and  often  lost  or  spoiled  in  transit. 
Flour  costs  double  its  price  in  Egypt,  corn  50 
per  cent,  more,  tobacco,  sugar,  etc.,  the  same, 
and  all  these  things  are  ouljr  to  be  got  in  large 
quantities  when  a  boat  has  just  arrived.  On  a 
^ore  line  of  about  200  English  miles,  with 
excellent  harbors,  there  is  not  a  single  shop. 
A  needle,  a  few  yards  of  thread,  t^iece  of  soap, 
is  often  an  invaluable  present,  l^e  sea  is  im¬ 
mensely  rich  in  fish,  some  of  them  very  good. 
C!orn  may  be  had  cheap  from  India  or  Egypt. 
Oil  might  be  imported  and  afterward  grown  on 
the  mountains.  So  the  main  staple  of  Jewish 
food  would  be  cheap. 

“The  climate  is  good,  the  desert  air  delicious, 
and  I  was  assured  on  all  sides  that  the  Summer 
is  not  very  hot,  there  being  always'  a  breeze. 
The  ^yptian  Government  is  not  u^riendly; 
the  officers  who  have  the  direct  conu  ^  of  the 
country  are  even  friendly.  So  I  have  A  ^ded  to 
try  the  venture — to  go  there  next  ^^iter,  to 
build  a  few  houses  at  the  uninhabitated  harbor, 
to  try  to  bore  an  artesian  well  or  tivo,  and  to 
form  a  settlement  in  the  mountains  ^  a  sum¬ 
mer  resiiieDce.  At  the  same  time  I^muld  sur¬ 
vey  the  whole  country,  thereby  ocCffbying  the 
camels  of  the  Bedouins  and  giving  tU^m  a  fair 
profit.  They  would,  therefore,  be  friendly. 
When  the  survey  is  done,  I  hope  I  s^ll  have 
already  gained  a  firm  hold  at  many  pomts. 

“The  Bedouins  cannot  storm  any  kind  of  for¬ 
tified  house.  Even  if  they  objected  I  could  hold 
out.  But  I  do  not  think  that  they  will  object. 
A  few  sacks  of  corn  will  overcome  their  reluct¬ 
ance.  You  know  that  according  to  the  sacred 
law,  the  Shareea,  I  shall  be  the  lawful  owner  of 
the  ground  I  build  upon,  plant,  or  inclose. 
This  law  is  also  that  of  Egypt.  If,  therefore, 
the  Bedouins  attack  me,  I  shall  have  a  cause  of 
action  against  them ;  I  shall  bring  it  to  the  in¬ 
ternational  courts  of  Egypt,  and  certainly  ob¬ 
tain  judgment  in  my  favor  and  heavy  damages. 
This  will  be  most  annoying  to  the  Government, 
and  then  I  think  they  may  grant  me  a  charter 
to  govern  the  country  in  tbe  Khedive’s  name. 

“  This  they  actually  will  not  do  now,  fearing 
complications.  As  to  the  capabilities  of  the 
country,  I  can  only  say  that  it  is  not  absolutely 
barren,  there  being  camel  grasses  and  a  little 
sheep  pasture,  and  a  good  many  thorny  trees 
and  shrubs  and  some  thousand  palms  in  the 
wadys  (valleys).  In  the  hills  there  is  more 
pasture;  on  the  heights  it  is  said  to  be  even 
good.  But  at  first  agriculture  would  be  out  of  the 
question;  that  would  mean  instant  war.  I 
sliould  have  to  live  on  industry  and  on  fishing 
and  diving  for  mother-of-pearl,  of  which  there 
is  a  great  deal.  But  as  soon  as  I  should  be  able 
to  extend  east  and  northward,  agriculture  might 
also  become  possible.  Palm  growing  would  be 
so  at  once,  but  it  only  gives  a  return  in  eight  to 
ten  years.” 

In  a  letter  written  at  London  in  May  last.  Dr. 
Friedman  says  that  he  intends  to  go  out  in  the 
coming  autumn  with  a  number  of  well-armed 
and  disciplined  Jews  from  Galicia,  Hungary, 
etc.,  to  settle.  He  proposes  to  begin  by  making 
not  only  clothes,  saddles,  ornaments,  and  boats 
for  the  native  p>opulation,  but  also  by  working 
the  mother-of-pearl  found  on  the  shores  into 
buttons  for  export. 

“Now,”  he  adds,  “there  are  many  things 
which  might  be  done  for  me  in  America,  and 
when  once  I  am  settled,  I  shall  apply  for  them. 
But  even  before  that  something  might  be  done 
for  me;  foremost  of  all,  some  go^  young 
American  Jews,  or  Christians  friendly  to  Jews, 
might  join  me  and  assist  me  in  my  work.  If 
they  taxe  an  interest  in  Semitic  science,  they 
would  in  Midian  find  a  rich  and  nearly  vir^n 
field  for  inquiry,  for  there  are  numerous  insenp- 
tions  of  all  kinds.” 

Dr.  Friedman  says  that  he  is  about  to  go  to 
Glasgow  to  buy  a  steam  yacht  to  establish  com¬ 
munication  with  Suez,  so  as  to  carry  mails  and 
such  persons  as  may  loin  him. 

The  only  direct  ronte  to  the  CztekUl  Monntzliu  iz  ft*,  the 
Ulster  and  Delaware  R.  R.,  passenxers  landed  on  tame  elo- 
Tatton  as  hotels.  The  new  line  for  Cooperstown  via.  U.  St  D. 
R.  R.  to  BloomylUe  and  Tall}  Ho  Coach  from  there  to  West 
Davenport  connectinK  with  trains  on  Cooperstown  Aarlotte 
VaUey  R.  R.  This  is  one  of  the  moet  delightfol  trips  one  could 
Imagine.  For  copy  of  summer  book  send  six  cents  In  postage 
stamps  to  N.  A.  SIMS.  Oen’l.  Passenger  Agent,  Rondoot,  N.  Y. 

A  MODEL  RAILWAY. 

Tbe  Borlington  Route,  C.  B.  &  Q.  R.  R.,  operates  7,000 
miles  of  road,  with  termini  in  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  St. 
Paul,  Omaha,  Kansas  City  and  Denver.  For  speed,  safe¬ 
ty,  comforL  equipment,  track,  and  efficient  servlos  It  has 
no  equal.  I'he  Burlington  gains  new  patrons  but  loses 


DELICIOUS  MINCE  PIES 

KVKHY  PAY  IN  THE  YEAH. 

NOJ^  SUCH 

CONDENSED 


A\iocc 

i/Aeat 


Both  Paekaoeeontatns  material  for  two  tarpe  pies.. 
If  yonr  grocer  does  not  keep  the  None  Such  brand, 
send  aoc.  for  full  else  packj«e  by  maU.prspaid.  . 
MCRIICLL4SOULE.SYRAeuSC,N.  Y., 


HUNTER,  GREENE  COUNTY,  N.  Y. 

Situated  near  terminus  of  Stony  Clove  and  Catskill  Moun¬ 
tain  RaUrofid.  Elevation  1,600  feet.  CentraUy  located,  Faces 
Hnnter  Mountain,  4,000  feet  high.  Wide  piazza  on  three  sides 
of  the  house.  Large  and  well  ventilated  rooms.  Accommoda¬ 
tion  for  40  guests.  Livery  attached  to  the  bouse.  Terms  88  to 
$10  a  week.  L,  A.  WOODWORTH,  Proprietor. 


THE  ONDAWA.  ADIRONDACKS. 


Capital  Subscribed . S8,000,000 

Paid  In  (cash) .  1,04)0,000 

Surplus  and  Undlvld^  Pnrflts .  806,710 

AsseU . 11,108,680 

This  Company  solicits  correspondence  abont 
first-class  Investments. 

Buys  and  negotiates  Mnnlclpal, 

Industrial,  and  Irrigation  Bonds. 

Issues  Its  Debentures  and  negotiates  morti 
loans. 

CHARLES  N.  FOWLER,  President. 

CHA8.  BENJ.  WILKINSON.  Vice-President. 

B.  P.  SHAWHAN,  SM’y  and  Trcaoz  ' 

OFTICXS: 

New  York :  306  Broadway.  I  London,  England. 
Philadelphia :  4th  &  Chestnut.  Berlin,  Germany. 

Boston :  117  Devonshire  Street.  I  Kansas  City.  Mumurb 


The 

Daylight 


You  can’t  guess  how  it’s 
possible  to  light  a  central  draft 
lamp  without  touching  shade 
or  chimney  till  you  see  this 
year’s  Daylight.  The  lighting 
nuisance  is  over.  Yes,andthe 
dirt  nuisance,  too ;  for  the 
Daylight  has  no  dirt  pocket. 


Send  for  our  ABC 
book  on  Lamps 
Craighead  &  Kintz 
Co.,  33  Barclay  St., 

N.  Y. 


Lamp, 


THE  PINE  GROVE  HOUSE. 

PALENVlLLiK,  N.  Y. 

Shaded  by  a  Grove  of  about  300  Pine  Trees. 

On  the  hanks  of  Cautersklll  Creek.  No  malaria.  Sani¬ 
tary  arrangements  Mrfect.  Spring  water  tbronghout  the 
house.  Near  churenes,  stores,  telegraph,  and  poetoffice. 
Beautiful  scenery.  Easy  of  access  to  boats  and  cars. 
Livery  near.  Terms  on  basis  of  OlO  a  week. 

C.  DU  BOIS,  Proprietor. 


G^lezi.  mdse  ECo-use, 

Comwail-on-Hadson,  N.  Y. 

Modem  Improvements,  heautlfnl  grounds  and  scenery.  Mod¬ 
erate  rates.  Circular  free. 


STONY  CLOVE  AND  CATSKILL  MOUNTAIN 
RAILROAD. 

Take  this  road  in  conjunction  with  the  Ulster  and  Del¬ 
aware  for  Lanesville,  Edgewood.  Kaatersklll  Junction, 
Tannei  sville,  Haines  Falls,  Laurel  Honse,  Kaatersklll 
Hotel,  Old  Mountain  House,  Hnnter,  Windham,  Henson- 
ville  Jewett  and  Lexington.  Through  tickets  N.  Y.  C.  A 
H.  R  R.  R.,  or  West  Shore,  or  by  Hudson  River  Boats. 


ATLANTIC  CITY,  N.  J. 

On  the  beach  with  unsurpassed  oc 

SALT  HATEB  BATHS  IH  THE  BOU 
Send  for  circular. 

E.  ROBERTS  A  SONS.  - 

LAKE  MfNNEWASKiL 

CLIFF  HOUSE  AND  WILDM"' 

OPENS  JUNE  16;  ELEVATION,  1,800  FEET; 
ery  unsurpassed.  Send  for  illustrated  circular. 

ALI'RED  H.  SMILEY,  Proprietor, 
Minnewasha,  Ulster  Co.,  N.  Tb 

Fifth  Avenue  House,  Asbury  Park,  N* 

Open  July  Ist.  Near  the  ocean  and  bathiu 
Pleasant  rooms  and  excellent  table.  Terms  $7 1 
week.  MISS  M.  C.  J 
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DR.  STRONG  S  SANITARH 


SARATOGA  SPRINGS,  M.  Y. 


The  Chalfon 


THE  RIPLEY  HOUSE 


VALUABLE  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  SONGS 


Bright  Array.  per"l^CoplM?^  Doakb. 
Winnowed  Songs.  t&*?^r®ibo^5h;: 

Select  Songs.  Iier  100  Copies. 

I  QrM-irr  By  Rev.  Dr.  Strtbbr.  (Jnst 
OnOrai  oong.  issued.)  $40 per lOO copies. 

Sample  copies  mailed  on  receipt  of  price,  retnmable  if 
not  adopted. 

THE  BIGIOW  &  MAIN  COMPANY, 


81  RANDOLPH  STREET, 
CHICAOO. 


76  EAST  Nl'TH  STREET, 
KGW  TOBK. 


XUM 
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ural  ©cpartmcnt. 


THE  BAIN  MAKER. 

maker  is  invading  America,  as  will 
m  these  details,  given  in  The  Voice: 
that  there  were  jnenty  of  him  in  the 
Africa,  and  the  reverence  for  his 
g^rv  was  deep  and  devout 
is  dnsl^  du^.  We  anew  that  the 
e  man  of  the  North  American  Indians 
es  aspired  to  the  same  magic  power, 
t  we  were  not  prepared  for,  was  to  see 
firnment  of  the  United  States  actually 
rain-maker  under  its  patronage,  paying 
cash  from  a  close  run  Treasury  to  give 
ance  to  show  what  he  could  do,  and 
ding  a  large  number  of  serious-minded 
iefs  of  bureaus  and  heads  of  depart- 
to  see  his  magic  performance.  Yet  all 
true.  Last  week  General  Dyrenforth, 
panied  by  a  train  of  important  person- 
ent  into  a  large  meadow  north  of  Wash- 
The  rain-maker  of  Africa  is  generally 
and  all-sufScient  gas-generator;  but 
Dyrenforth  took  machines  along  for 
se.  Instead  of  tom-toms,  he  took  a 
f  balloons  of  oiled  silk,  costing  $22  a 
had  electrical  apparatus  and  tbou- 
t  of  copper  wire.  And  this  is  what 
e  generated  hydr^en  and  oxygen 
fill  each  balloon  with  500  cubic  feet 
e  proportion  of  two  parts  of  hvdro- 
part  of  oxygen.  He  attached  one 
per  wire  to  a  balloon,  sent  the 
ut  1,000  feet,  then  sent  a  spark  up 
to' the  gas  and  there  was  an  explosion, 
lightning,  but  no  rain  1  Then  be  sent 
two  bcdloons  and  exploded  them  at  the  same 
■nent.  Still  no  rain.  But,  strange  to  say, 
rain  was  expected.  This  was  but  a  prelim 
experiment  to  test  the  working  of  the 
atus,  and  the  result  was  satisfactory, 
neral  Dyrenforth  is  about  to  betake  himself 
the  arid  sections  of  Kansas  and  see  what  be 
do,  with  balloon  explosions  above  ground 
[  grapowder  explosions  on  the  surface,  to 
I  rain  down  from  heaven.  The  theory  is,  we 
ne,  that  a  violent  disturbance  of  the 
phere,  such  as  results  from  a  bombard- 
nt  for  instance,  condenses  the  moisture  of 
»  air  and  precipitates  it  in  a  rainfall.  The 
urrenoe  of  heavy  showers  after  a  great  battle 
I  been  often  remarked.  The  object  of  the 
lent  experimenting  is  to  see  whether  this 
wledge  cannot  be  put  to  use,  and  storms  pro- 
without  fighting  a  big  battle  every  time 
need  rain.  Of  course  the  proper  attitude 
us  to  assume  is  one  of  skepticism,  until 
1  definite  results  are  accomplished.  But 
mere  possibility  that  mankind  may  in  the 
ure  not  only  foretell  the  weather,  but  to  a 
tain  extent  make  it  to  order,  is  one  to  arouse 
ery  lively  interest. 


DEPTH  OF  GOOD  SOU.. 

the  beet  soils  (says  The  Tribune)  plant 
is  found  deeper  than  the  plough  can  ever 
Thi«i,  however,  is  mainly  mineral.  Vege- 
le  matters  collect  near  the  surface.  If  they 
deep,  as  they  sometimes  are,  the  lower 
'ons  are  generally  filled  with  stagnant 
'.  Some  settlers  on  black  muck  soil  in 
West,  thought  they  had  secured  land  of  in- 
ustiblo  fertility,  mainly  because  it  was 
k  to  a  great  depth.  They  found  after  a 
ile,  that  however  deep  their  muck  beds,  only 
I  part  that  could  be  thoroughly  dried  during 
growing  season  was  of  any  use  to  them, 
lat  such  land  needs  is  thorough  drainage, 
soon  as  it  gets  this,  however,  the  muck  IM 
iomes  thinner,  as  its  carbon  burns  by  expos 
I  to  sun  and  air.  Then  comes  the  severest 
t.  If  the  original  soil  is  deficent  in  mineral 
at  food,  the  lacking  elements  must  soon  be 
plied.  But  whether  poor  or  rich  in  mineral 
t  food,  applies  of  potash  and  phosphate  will 
However  poor  the  ve^table  matter 
be,  its  decomposition  will  liberate  am- 


wherever  the  subsoil  is  sandy,  potash  is 
bably  needed.  Wood  ashes  are  nearly 
Kial  to  muck  lands,  as  the  caustic 
they  contaih  hastens  decomposition  of 
table  food,  besides  making  phosphate  more 


SAVE  OVTSIOE  BOWS. 

Wh^  will  so  many  farmers  still  work  their 
id  m  small  pieces  t  It  is  no  uncommon  thing 
find  a  farm  with  the  ploughed  land  parceled 
t  in  small  patches  all  over  the  farm.  This  is 
great  waste  of  time,  team  and  money.  With 
e  acres,  more  or  less,  to  sow  or  plant  on  tbe 
m,  in  every  respect  it  is  much  better  to  have 
in  one  tract  than  in  five.  Every  operation 
ith  the  land  is  carried  out  at  less  expenditure 
f  time  than  if  divided  up.  The  work  can  also 
e  much  better  done.  Every  tract  ploughed  u] 
lOwever  small,  has  an  outside  edge  entire 


equires  more  time  in  harrowing,  and  never  can 
e  as  well  done;  if  planted,  cannot  be  as  well 
oed,  and  never  produces  so  good  a  crop.  There 
8  always  an  “outside  row”  clear  around  each 
ct,  whatever  its  size,  and  there  is  only  that, 
•owever  large  the  field.  With  all  in  one  tract, 
he  plough  turns  its  furrow  unbroken  througb- 
lut  its  length,  and  the  cultivator  does  its  per- 
ect  work  to  the  end  of  the  row.  System  and 
der  should  govern  all  the  work  on  the  farm 
well  as  in  the  manufactory.  If  five  acres  are 
the  dimensions  of  the  land  to  be  broken,  then 
begin  on  one  side  of  the  field  with  what  is 
wanted,  and  the  next  year  advance  with  an¬ 
ther  section  along  side. 


WHAT  TWO  WOMEN  DID. 

A  well  known  literary  editor  was  asked  lately 
whether  he  had  gained  through  his  position  any 
new  views  of  life  in  this  country.  He  said: 
“For  one  thing,  I  have  been  surprised  by  the 
enormous  number  of  young  women  who  are 
trying  to  become  independent  by  earning  thein 
own  living.  This  is  as  it  should  be.  But  the 
least  satisafctory  feature  connected  with  the 
fact,  is  that  the  most  of  them  despise  the  com¬ 
monplace  methods  of  money  making,  and  try  to 
earn  it  in  some  unusual,  adventurous  way.  I 
constantiy  receive  stories  and  esays  written  bv 
young  girls  upon  every  subject  but  those  which 
they  understand.  Our  publishing  firm,  since 
>ne  woman  reporter  went  round  the  world,  has 
been  importuned  by  girls  asking  to  be  sent  to 
‘write  up’  the  Pacific  Islands,  Iceland,  and  even 
Africa.  Most  of  these  adventurous  young 
women  come  from  farms  or  inland  villages.” 
Here  is  an  incident  to  serve  as  a  companion 
picture  to  this  sketch  of  the  editor’s:  Two 
women  in  New  Jersey,  hearing  ten  years  ago 
that  the  butter  made  in  certain  dairies  in  the 
south  of  France  brought  very  high  prices  in 
London,  saved  their  wages  until  they  had 
enough  to  go  to  the  district  where  the  butter 
was  made,  and  learn  the  secret  of  the  French 
daries.  They  returned  home,  began  with  the 
manufacture  of  a  few  pounds  each  week  in 
their  own  fathers’  house,  and  in  two  years 
were  able  to  set  their  own  price  upon  their  but¬ 
ter  in  New  York. 

Rural  and  Farm  Items. 

Don’t  waste  money,  says  G.  H.  Whitcher,  on 
a  stone  or  a  cement  silo,  unless  you  want  to ; 
a  wooden  one  is  better. 

For  extirpating  lice  on  domestic  animals, 
shake  one  part  of  kerosene  oil  in  a  bottle  with 
four  parts  of  olive  oil,  and  brush  the  mixture 
well  mto  the  hair,  so  as  to  reach  the  skin. 

A  good  way  to  discover  the  presence  of  moths, 
and  also  to  destroy  them,  is  to  place  a  lighted 
candle  in  a  basin  of  water.  The  moths  ^11  be 
attracted  by  the  flame,  and  will  drop  into  the 
water. 

An  emergency  bulletin,  covering  the  main 
facts  in  the  life  history  of  the  hop  plant  louse, 
and  the  best  remedies  against  its  ravages,  has 
just  been  issued  by  the  United  States  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture.  The  inseet  is  appearing 
in  alarming  numbers  in  the  hop  regions  of  New 
York,  and  is  causing  considerable  anxiety  to 
the  hop  growers  of  Oregon  and  Washington 
also. 

Professor  CV)ok  recommends  the  following  as 
an  effective  wash  for  fruit  trees.  It  prevents 
egg  laying  and  kills  the  newly  hatch^  cater- 
pmars  as  thev  begin  to  tunnel  the  trees.  Take 
too  pounds  of  caustic  potash,  one  barrel  of  lime, 
one  gallon  of  crude  carbolic  acid,  two  pounds  of 
white  arsenic  or  London  purple,  which  is  per¬ 
haps  better  and  certainly  cheaper,  and  water 
enough  to  make  300  gallons  of  tbe  wash.  This 
will  be  sufficient  for  3,000  trees ;  smaller  quan¬ 
tities  may  be  made  in  smaller  proportion.  Apply 
the  wash  with  a  stiff  brush  during  Summer, 
preferably  early  in  July. 

The  June  report  of  the  Statistician  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  em¬ 
bodies  returns  of  comparative  acreage  of  cotton, 
wheat,  oats,  rye,  and  barley,  and  of  the  con¬ 


dition  of  cotton,  wheat,  rye,  barley,  oats 
clover,  pasturage,  apples,  and  peaches.  The 
report  includes  a  review  of  the  crop  situation 
in  Europe  by  our  foreign  agent  in  London  and 
various  official  statistics  of  several  countries, 
showing  estimated  production  of  principal  farm 
crops.  A  statistical  review  of  the  resources  and 
production  and  distribution  of  Chili,  so  far  as 
such  facts  are  recorded  and  available,  is  also 
presented. 

At  a  recent  Farmers’  Institute  it  was  stated 
that  the  New  York  State  Superintendent  of 
Schools  intends  to  resubmit  the  question  for  a 
“State  flower”  next  Arbor  Day,  and  that  the 
vote  will  be  between  the  golden- rod  and  the 
rose.  It  was  also  said  that  while  the  golden- 
rod  obtained  a  plurality,  it  did  not  receive  a 
majority  vote,  and  hence  was  not  the  choice  of 
an  actual  majority  of  those  who  took  the  trouble 
to  vote  on  the  question. 

The  Iowa  Homestead  advises  purchasers  to 
beware  of  the  cow  or  heifer  with  a  masculine 
head,  as  well  as  the  cow  suspiciously  fat.  The 
latter  is  probably  fat  because  she  is  a  shy 
breeder,  or  has  aborted  and  has  a  calf  only  once 
in  a  while.  Buy  the  cow  with  the  motherly 
look.  We  cannot  describe  it  in  words,  but 
every  man  who  has  his  eyes  open,  knows  the 
expression  of  maternity  or  motherliness.  She 
may  be  thin  in  flesh,  not  half  so  good  looking 
as  others,  but  it  is  simply  because  she  has  been 
duplicating  herself  regularly,  and  thus  fulfilling 
her  mission.  If  she  has  the  form  and  the  breed 
ing,  and  good,  lusty  calves  to  her  credit,  buy 
her.  Don’t  buy  the  long-legged,  thin-chested, 
consumptive-looking  animal  under  any  circum¬ 
stances,  no  matter  what  the  breeding. 


HOUSEHOLD. 

For  Mosquito  Bites.— For  mosquito  or  gnat 
bites  an  experienced  traveller  writes  that  he 
uses  a  solution  of  alum  water  as  strong  as  it 
can  be  made,  adding  one-fourth  of  aromatic 
vinegar  and  one-fifth  of  glycerine.  Shake  well 
before  using.  It  will  instmitly  cure  the  bite. 

An  Attractivk  Table.— Fine,  snowy  linen, 
translucent  white  china,  and  flowers  make  a 
most  attractive  looking  table.  However,  a  cer¬ 
tain  amount  of  color  is  not  only  admissible  but 
desirable  in  an  artistic  case,  but  not  all  the 
colors  of  the  rainbow  scattered  everywhere. 
C!olor  must  be  handled  carefully  or  the  effects 
are  disastrous  to  good  taste.  A  bouquet  of  ev¬ 
ery  hue  is  never  as  striking  as  masses  of  one 
color  with  green  or  white  as  contrast.  A  prod¬ 
igality  of  purple  dew-gemmed  morning  glories 
trailing  their  regal  splendor  over  some  quaint, 
frosted  crystal  vase  and  straying  to.the  snowy 
breakfast  cloth,  is  an  ornament  fit  for  the  table 
of  a  king.  A  prettier  decoration  for  a  dainty 
tea-table  could  not  be  found  than  great  bunches 
of  sweet  briar  in  a  low,  white  cut-glass  bowl. 

Pickled  Cherries.— A  few  jars  of  pickled 
cherries  are  a  great  addition  to  the  house¬ 
keeper’s  store  of  table  dainties.  Do  not  stone, 
and  leave  the  stems  on  any  given  quantity  of 
Morrella  cherries.  For  each  quart  of  cherries 
allow  half  a  pint  of  good  cider  vinegar,  a  dozen 
cloves,  half  a  dozen  blades  of  mace  and  two 
tablespoonfuls  of  sugar.  Boil  vinegar,  spices 
and  sugar  for  five  minutes.  Fill  pint  glass  pre¬ 
serving  jars  full  of  the  fruit ;  let  the  vinegar 
and  spices  get  cold,  strain  and  fill  the  jars, 
screwing  down  the  tope  tightly.  They  look  very 
pretty,  and  are  a  delicious  accompaniment  to 
cold  meat. 

Brown  Bread. — Miss  Parloa,  in  Good  House¬ 
keeping,  gives  the  following  recipe :  Into  a  mix 
ing  bowl  there  were  put  one  cupful  and  a  half 
of  com  meal,  one  cupful  and  a  hmf  of  rye  meal, 
and  one  level  teaspoonful  of  salt.  These  were 
thoroughly  mixed.  One  level  teaspoonful  of 
soda  was  dissolved  in  tvo  tablespoonfuls  of 
cold  water  and  stirred  into  a  pint  and  a  gill  of 
cold  milk,  and  to  this  was  added  a  gill  of  mo¬ 
lasses.  All  these  ingredients  were  mixed  to¬ 
gether  and  then  stirr^  into  the  dry  ingredients, 
me  batter  was  beaten  vigorously  for  five  min¬ 
utes  and  then  poured  into  a  well-buttered  brown 
bread  tin,  whim  has  a  cover  that  fits  closely. 
The  tin  was  put  in  the  steamer,  and  the  steam¬ 
er  placed  over  a  kettle  of  water  which  was  boil¬ 
ing  rapidly.  The  time  of  cooking  was  five  hours.  I 
The  water  in  the  kettle  had  to  be  replenished 
after  the  bread  had  been  cooking  for  three 
hours,  the  new  supply  of  boiling  water  being 
taken  from  the  tea-kettle.  When  the  brown 
bread  was  done  it  was  turned  from  the  tin  and 
set  away  to  cool. 

PRESERViNa  Rhubarb.— Rhubarb  (pie  plant) 
may  be  preserved,  according  to  an  old  house¬ 
keeper,  in  the  following  manner :  It  should  be 
put  up  just  as  soon  as  it  comes  within  reach  of 
one’s  purse  to  buy  in  quantity.  The  latter 
growths  of  the  plant  are  apt  to  be  tough  and 
stringy.  Cut  up  the  stalks  in  inch  lengths  and 
place  in  glass  jars,  filling  each  as  full  as  pos¬ 
sible.  Make  a  symp  of  sugar,  allowing  a  pound 
of  sugar  to  every  quart  of  cut-up  rhubard,  and 
pour  over  the  fmit.  Put  the  top  on  the  jar 
without  screwing  it  down,  and  place  them  three 
or  four  at  a  time  in  the  preserving  kettle  in 
tepid  water.  Something  must  be  placed  on  the 
bottom  of  tbe  kettle,  of  course,  to  prevent  the 
glass  from  coming  in  contact  with  the  hot 
iron.  I  generally  use  a  mat  of  ba^ ;  if  this  is 
not  convenient,  some  flat  sticks  will  do ;  any¬ 
thing  to  elevate  the  jars  slightly.  As  the  water 
boils  the  rhubarb  cooks,  and  when  it  looks  clear 
in  the  jar  it  is  done.  It  is  rather  a  slow  pro¬ 
cess  as  the  water  must  not  boil  bard,  but  is  a 
very  easy  one.  When  the  fruit  is  clear  the 
covers  must  be  screwed  down  air  tight  as  in 
any  canning,  and  the  jars  are  ready  to  put  away. 
By  this  method  the  fruit  is  preserved  unbroken, 
and  the  flavor  perfectly  retained. 


THE  MUSIC  OF  CHINESE  SPEECH. 

There  is  in  (Thina  not  only  an  intimate  asso¬ 
ciation  between  music  and  poetical  speech,  but 
also  between  music  and  sp^h  generally.  The 
Chinese  being  a  monosyllabic  language,  it  de¬ 
pends  to  a  great  extent  upon  musical  intonation 
to  convey  meaning.  If  you  listen  to  the  con¬ 
versation  of  your  Chinese  laundrymen  you  will 
discover  that  their  ordinary  speech  is  almost  as 
musical  as  the  recitaiivo  secco  of  the  Italian 
opera. 

Many  words  in  the  C!hinese  language  take 
from  three  to  six  different  meanings  according 
to  intonation.  These  intonations,  as  Dr.  S. 
Wells  Williams  forcibly  urges,  have  “  nothing  to 
do  either  with  accents  or  emphasis.”  They  are 
distinctly  musical,  and  it  is  much  to  be  regret¬ 
ted  that  Dr.  Williams  was  unable,  for  obvious 
want  of  the  musical  talent,  to  study  them  from 
a  musical  point  of  view,  as  it  is  all  but  impos¬ 
sible  to  convey  a  clear  understanding  of  their 
nature  by  description. 

Tliere  seem  to  be  manv  variations,  but  gen¬ 
erally  there  are  four  of  these  intonations,  or 
ghing,  named  and  defined  as  follows:  1, 
ghing,  or  “even  tone;”  2,  ghang  ghing,  or  “ris¬ 
ing  tone;”  3,  k’eu  ghing,  or  “declining  tone:” 
and  4j  juh  ghing,  or  entering  tone.” — H.  E. 
Krehbiel,  in  Ontury. 

Prof.  Thomas  Dwight  of  the  Harvard  Medical 
School,  in  a  discussion  of  “What  is  right-hand¬ 
edness?”  says,  “The  most  perfect  ambidexter  I 
ever  knew,  whose  skill  in  writing  and  drawing 
with  either  hand  is  proverbial,  has  declared  that 
he  cannot  drive  a  nail,  carve,  or  whittle  with 
his  right  hand.” 


OXICIMAL.  No.  70, 

Virginia  Com  Bread. 

BY  Mrs.  F.  L.  Gillette, 

Autktr  Whitt  Houtt  Coek Book. 

Two  teaspoonfuls  Cleveland’s  Supe¬ 
rior  baking  powder;  two  cupfuls  white 
com  meal;  one  cupful  flour;  one  tea¬ 
spoonful  salt;  one  tablespoonful  sugar; 
two  tablespoonfuls  melted  butter;  three 
eggs;  two  and  a  half  cupfuls  milk. 

Sift  together  all  the  dry  ingredients, 
tub  in  the  butter;  then  add  beaten  eggs 
and  milk.  Mix  well  and  pour  into 
round,  buttered  pans.  Bake  from  thirty 
to  forty  minutes. 

Use  only  Cleveland's  baking  powder, 
the  proportions  are  made  for  that, 

“Owing  to  the  purity,  strength, 
effectiveness  and  constancy  of 
composition  of 
Cleveland’s  Su- 

ted  the  same  for 
.  use  in  my  home.” 

sue  P®  u.  S.  Gov.  Chemist. 

July  *3. 189a. 


HARRIMAN 


200  SELECT  LOTS  $2 

IN  THE  NEW  Q 

RIDOE  VIEW  ADDITIOM  0 

Only  these  200  will  be  offered  prior  to  Nov.  Ist.  Price  $200  each  to  warrant  holders  only.  Prices 
positively  to  be  advanced  from  25  to  50  per  cent,  the  1st  of  November.  Bight  re¬ 
served  to  advance  the  price  at  any  time  without  notice,  except  as  against 
warrant  holders. 

Nearest  lots  heretofore  platted  selling  at  from  $500  to  $1,000  each,  with  fine  residences  planned 
for  and  being  erected  upon  several. 

Regarded  by  many  as  the  finest  portion  of  Harriman  City  site.  Overlooking  first  part  platted, 
and  commanding  a  splendid  view  of  Emory  Heights  opposite. 

On  the  lower  slope  of  Walden’s  Ridge,  within  ten  minutes  walk  of  the  business  center 
of  town.  Beautiful  for  situation.  Excellent  for' health. 

Lots  50  feet  wide  by  an  average  of  140  feet  deep;  Nothing  so  desirable  heretofore  offered 
for  double  the  money.  To  be  one  of  the  mosf  choice  parts  of  Harriman. 


To  meet  the  wish  of  many  who 
desire  lots  reserved  for  their  own  se¬ 
lection,  or  for  selection  by  the  Bast 
Tennessee  Land  Company,  in 
their  behalf,  and  to  make  sure  of 
complete  satisfaction  in  every 
case,  a  system  of  Option  Lot 
Warrants  has  been  devised,  guar¬ 
anteeing  Six  Per  Cent,  interest  to  the 
investor  for  One  year,  with  option 
to  take  the  lot  selected  at  its  Low 


Option  Price,  prior  to  Nov.  1st,  or  at  the 
advanced  price  after  that,  or  to  receive  back 
the  Dili  amount  in  cash  at  end  of  one 
year,  with  interest  thereon. 

Interest  Coupon  payable  in  cash  at  ex¬ 
piration  of  one  year,  if  the  Lot  Warrant 
is  used  in  payment  for  the  chosen  lot, 
thus  giving  TWO  OPTIONS 

Ist. — To  secure  a  lot  at  low  price  in  return 
for  your  money,  with  interest  on  the  money  for 
one  year. 

2d. — To  secure  the  return  of  your  money  at  a 
years  end,  with  interest  at  Six  Per  Cent. 


200  CASH  OPTION 


TWO  HUNDRED  of  these  Lot 
Warrants  are  offered— one  for  each 
lot  now  offered  in  RIDGE  VIEIV 
ADDITION— and  each  of  these 
200  lots  is  therefore  covered  by  a 
Warrant  Option.  These  lots  will 
be  selected  by  the  Company  from  the 
entire  number  of  lots  in  the  ADDI¬ 
TION,  and  numbered  in  the 
order  of  their  desirability,  each 
number  corresponding  to  the  number 
of  a  Lot  Warrant.  The  Warrants 
will  be  issued,  without  reservation  or 
change,  in  their  numerical  order,  and  choices  of 
lots  will,  therefore,  run  in  the  order  of  War¬ 
rants  bought.  Those  who  remit  the  most 
promptly  will  secure  the  choicest  selec¬ 
tions;  but  all  the  200  lots  are  desirable;  none 
are  poor ;  as  between  many  of  them  no  actual 
difference  exists ;  and 

EACH  LOT  WILL  WITHIN  A  TEAR  BE 
WORTH  DOUBLE  ITS  PRICE. 


Good  Interest! 

Large  Profits! 

A  SAFE  INVESTMENT! 

Lot  Titles  perfect,  with  Warranty  Deeds 
from  the 

EAST  TENNESSEE  LAND  COMPANY 

Resources  above  all  Liabilities  at  end  of  Fiscal 
Year,  March  Olet,  1891,  $2,886,641.39. 

BUY  WARRANTS, 

OBTAIN  LOTS,  and 

BUIIO  HOMES 

IN  HAPPY  HARRIMAN ! 


LOT  WARRANTS. 


HARRIMAN’S  MOTTO.—PEACE,  progress,  prohibition,  PROSPERITY 

AND  PLENTY.  Five  P’s  in  a  pod.  As  a  result  note: 

HARRIMAN’S  GROWTH  , — January,  1890,  one  farm  house.  April,  1891,  82fitime  stores  ;|[20  brick 
stores;  about  300  dwellings;  19  business  and  miscellaneous  buildings ;  four  hotels;* two 
banks  and  a  graded  school;  a  Board  of  Trade;  six  church  organizations  and  four 
churches  erected;  two  W.  C.  T.  U.’s;  a  Y.  M.  C.  A. ;  a  Belt  Railroad;  a  water  sup¬ 
ply  ;  electric  lights  and  a  Daily  and  Weekly  Newspaper.  June  2,  many  more  houses 
and  buildings,  and  736  votes  cast  for  first  municipal  government,  showing  atjeast, 
3,000  people,  or  as  by  ordinary  estimate  of  five  to  each  voter,  3,680. 

HARRIMAN’S  INDUSTRIES.  —Tack  Factory ;  Hoe  and  Tool  Factory ;  Cumberland  Manufacturing* 

Establishment;  Steam  Planing  Mill;  Brick  Yard;  Steam  Laundry;  Duthie  Machi'n^^ 
and  Foundry  Works;  East  Tennessee  Furniture  Factory;  Byrd  Coal  Mine;. CkAing, 
.  Ovens;  Lime  Kiln  and  Stone  Quarrries  all  now  in  operation;  the  Lookout  Roll¬ 

ing  Mills;  the  Gibson  Agricultural  Works,  the  Wrought  iron  Furnaces,  and| 
the  Paige  Manufacturing  Works,  near  completion  and  to  begin  opei  a- 1 
tions  within  thirty  days.  The  Blast  Furnace  and  the  Bailey  Auger  I  K  I  1 
Bit  Factory  soon  to  be  built.  All  to  employ  about  1,200  hands.  I  1 


If  not  satisfied  that  this  is  so,  the  buyer  of  The  Handsomest,  Thriftiest,  Solidest  and  Most 


the  Warrant  can  reject  the  lot  selected,  and  ap-  Successful  New  Town  in  the  whole  New  South, 
ply  the  Warrant  on  payments  for  other  lots,  or  “Founded  In  Honor  and  Enterprise.” 
at  maturity  of  the  Warrant  receive  back  prin-  TWO  HUNDRED  more  HOUSES  actually 
ciple  and  interest  in  cash.  needed  within  Sixty  Days  to  accommodate 

This  is  the  Best  Offer  and  Opportun-  workingmen  required  by  the 

^reat  Rolling  Mills  and  the  Ag^ricultural 
y  to  Lot  Buyers,  Investors  and  Specu-  j  ^ 


ity  to  Lot  Buyers,  Investors  and  Specu- 


IMAN’S  FUTURE.  —Assured  by  present  character  and  size;  by  its  unusual 

river  and  railroad  facilities ;  by  the  coal  and  iron  resources  close  about  it ; 
by  the  unrivaled  advantages  of  cheap  coal  and  iron  which  it  offers ;  by 
Prohibition  of  the  Liquor  Traffic  in  Title  Deeds ;  by  the  consequent  thrift 
of  its  population ;  by  the  beauty  and  hetilthfulness  of  its  location ;  by  tbe 
sober  constituency  behind  it;  by  its  marvellous  gfrowth  in  the 
seventeen  months  past. 

ILLUSTRATED  PAMPHLET  FREE. 


lators  ever  matle  by  the  EAST  TENNES-  more  people  must  find  homes  in  Harriman  I  HjIjUSTR.A.TIjD 
SEE  I.AND  COMPANY.  I  before  November  1st.  1 

/L  A  Make  remittances  for  Lot  Warrants  to  the  Secretary,  but  payable  to  order  of  FREDERICK  GATES,  Treasurer 


A.  A.  HOPKINS,  Secretary. 


CLINTON  HALL^  BUILDING,  13  ASTOB 


A.  W.  WAGNALLS,  President. 

l  PLACE,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


TENN 


Scientific  and  Useful.  Tho  I  iokicy  POMDAIIV 

From  a  recent  report  to  the  French  Academv  |  116  L|6WK  UU  III  I  ART 
of  Sciences,  it  appears  that  gutta  percha,  which  B 

is  the  main  covering  of  submarine  cables,  may  Ha®tor  twenty-five  years  been  put! 

be  soon  wanting  on  the  market.  The  impor-  pn^uct  which  stirred  medi 

tance  of  this  announcement  may  be  estimated  invent^  and  given  to  th« 

from  the  fact  that  until  some  substitute  is  dis-  TiJw  chemist,  Justus  vi 

covered,  gutta  percha  is  absolutely  indispensa- 

ble  to  submarine  telegraphy,  for  other  gums  f"  ||J|f  D  A  O  T  f)  t  D 

cannot  be  used  for  this  purpose  with  any  prac-  I*  Hn  K  A  1.  I  11  P  H 

tical  results,  as  they  do  not  possess  the  proper  VI  M 

?[ualitie8.  While  good  isonandra  trees  are  to  be  is  known  aroimd  the  world  and  has  lately  been 
ound  only  in  the  Malaisian  uchipelago  and  the  carried  into  “jBarkest  Africa"  by  Stanley.  It 
Malacca  peninsula,  bad  species  grow  spontane-  is  unapproachable  for  purity,  fiavor  and  bene- 
ously  all  along  the  Equatorial  lands.  Many  ef-  ficlal  effects. '  As  B*k»  Tea,  delicious  and  re¬ 
forts  have  been  made  to  use  the  gutta  percha  freshing.  Indispensable  In  Improved  and 
from  the  inferior  trees,  but  they  have  all  failed,  Economic  Cohkery. 

It  has  been  found  that  submarine  cables  laid  in  Genuine 

the  same  waters,  lasted  according  to  the  quail-  f  /  ^  ^ 

ty  of  the  gutta  percha  used  in  the  covering.  Jj  * 

Steps  will  be  taken  by  the  English  and  Dut^  signature  w  von  u 

Governments,  to  put  a  stop  to  the  destruction 

of  these  trees  by  the  natives.  - 1— — — - 

To  infer  that  athletics  are  related  to  scholar*  aicisie 

ship  as  cause  to  eflect,  would  be  unwarranted,  ■■||DD|||||b  GOOD  NEWS 
says  President  Hyde  of  Bowdoin  in  the  June  TO  LA 

Forum.  But  observation  does  show  conclusive-  Otmtest  Offer.  Now's  your  t 

ly  that  excellent  physical  development,  which  mSB  2d*^tokn«*p’ow”«r*'and 
is  an  indispensable  condition  of  success  in  ath-  beau^l  Gold  Band  or  il(^  l 

letics,  is  also  a  favorable  condition  of  success  in  Tea  8«l  Dinner  Bet.  Ooid  Baud 

scholarship.  It  explodes  the  popular  fallacy 

+1..0  nr  4-1,0  o....  or  Webeter**  Dictionary.  8t  Iba.  Fine  Tea  by  k 

that  the  mind  and  body  of  the  scholar  are  in  oeiptotia.  thje  gbkat  American  Ti 
inverse  proportion,  and  shows  that  they  stand  p.o.  Boxin.  81  and  33  Veaey  Bt, : 

in  closest  correlation.  .  .  The  awards  of  the 

Smyth  Mathematical  Prize  in  Bowdoin  (College  - - - - 

for  the  past  six  classes,  present  a  remarkable, 

if  not  a  representative,  phenomenon.  'Thisprize  .  r'l.rr'r'r^r'r 

of  $^  is  based  on  a  course  in  mathematics  ex-  AoK  YOUK  b  1  OKcKchr  Cr 
tending  over  two  years,  and  is  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  college  prize.  Of  six  consecutive  recipients 
of  this  prize,  the  first  was  the  winner  of  the 
quarter-mile  run;  the  second  was  the  pitcher 
of  the  (joll^e  baseball  nine ;  the  third  was  the 
most  brilliant  performer  on  the  trapeze;  the 
fourth  was  a  man  of  good  physical  development 
without  special  athletic  attainments;  the  fifth 

was  the  catcher  of  the  College  baseball  nine,  ^  ^  ,..  . 

and  the  best  general  athlete  in  College ;  the  sixth  beautifying  and  decorating  the  hon 

is  a  candidate  for  a  position  on  the  (College  boat  equal.  For  Interior  decoration,  su 

crew,  and  will  next  year  be  a  member  of  the  wood,  wicker,  metal,  glass,  eartheny 
footlmll  eleven.  Fut  up  In  self-opening  tins  ready  for  imme 


is  the  main  covering  of  submarine  cables,  may  HaMtor  twenty-five  years  been  putting  up  the 

be  soon  wanting  on  the  market.  The  impor-  product  which  stirred  medical  circles 

tance  of  this  announcement  may  be  estimated  invent^  and  given  to  the  world  by 

from  the  fact  that  until  some  substitute  is  dis-  ^hjfenowued  chemist,  Justus  von  Liebig, 

covered,  gutta  percha  is  absolutely  indispensa- 

ble  to  submarine  telegraphy,  for  other  gums  (■  ||J|f  DAOT  flC  DCCC 

cannot  be  used  for  this  purpose  with  any  prac-  I*  Hn  KA|j|  IJr  Krri 

tical  results,  as  they  do  not  possess  the  proper  ■■•■'vi  Vl  Vkki 

?[ualitie8.  AYhile  good  isonandra  trees  are  to  be  is  known  aroimd  the  world  and  has  lately  been 
ound  only  in  the  Malaisian  uchipelago  and  the  carried  into  “jBarkest  Africa"  by  Stanley.  It 
Malacca  peninsula,  bad  species  grow  spontane-  is  unapproachable  for  purity,  fiavor  and  bene- 
ously  all  along  the  Equatorial  lands.  Many  ef-  ficlal  effects. '  As  B*k»  Tea,  delicious  and  re¬ 
forts  have  been  made  to  use  the  gutta  percha  freshing.  Indispensable  In  Improved  and 
4i*aAa  Kiif  bavA  all  railo/l  Economic  Cookery. 


Ton  Uebig. 


wmBBKKM  good  news 

IdJUjMI  TO  LADIES. 

Oreatest  Offer.  Now’s  your  time  to  gel 
orders  for  our  celebrated  Teas,  Coffb^ 
and  Bnking  Powder,  and  secure  a 
beautltut  Gold  Band  or  Moss  Bose  China 
Tea  BeL  Dinner  Set.  Gold  Band  Mom  Bose 
Toilet  Bet,  Watch,  Brass  lAmp,  Castor 
or  Webster's  Dlotlonsry.  81  lbs.  Fine  Tea  by  Mall  on  le 
oelpt  of  $k  THJE  GBKAT  AM  ERIC  AN  TEA  CO., 

P.  O.  Box  988.  81  and  33  Vesey  Bt,  New  York. 


M  minPMfpm'Kr  lUmnnnn'RQT  ^aa  your  baby  any  of  tbeM 

^  1  X  1  9  JXLV^  X  rlJ!l.fliP  ;  symptoms  ?  Twelve  (^estiooa 

of  Vital  Importance  to  Mothers.  For  BABY’S  sake  read  what  follows :  Ist.  Aref’^nr 
baby’s  cheeks  van  nud  pale? — 2d.  Is' it  losing  in  weight? — 3d.  Is  it  incliaed  to  be  puny  And 
feeble?— 4th.  Dees  its  flesh  lackflrmness? — 5th.  Is  it  fretful  and  peevish? — 6th.  IsltinoUuBd 
to  sliep  all  the  time?— 7th.  Does  its  milk  pass  through  undigested?— 8th.  Does  it  seem  to  ^ 
little  or  no  nourishment  from  its  food  ? — 9tb.  Is  it  troubled  after  feeding  with  throwing  up  Its 
food  or  with  colic  ? — 10th.  Is  it  recovering  from  illness  ? — 11th.  Is  It  backward  about  cutting  its 
teeth  ?— 12th.  Has  it  s>  mptoms  of  cholera  infantum  such  as  vomiting  or  diarrhoea,  with  great 
wt  akm  ss  a  nd  r  ebility  ?  BAIff|||||||1  will  produce  the  most  beneflolal  results — either  alone 
la  all  these  conditions  llUf  or  added  to  its  regular  diet.  BOVIN INE  is  a  pun 

Raw  Food  Extract — the  vital  principles  of  Beef  concentrate 

Th«  J.  P.  BUSH  BTF'O.  COf  New  York,  Cl&icaA<S  Md  liOndABs  $ 


mnt detiffniirscod  tU« of  «ooai*  Get circuler  aod eetiiMte.  A Ubenl  discount 

I.  p. FIUMK.  Ml  PMri  StTMt,  M.  T. 


ASK  YOUR  STOREKEEPER  FOR 


vENAMEL 


HOME  CONTINENTAL 

INSURANCE  COMPANY  Insurance  Company 


OF  NEW  YORK. 

Office:  No.  1  19  Broadway. 


OF  NEW  TOOK  CITY. 


■pOEbe.u«ir,1tWM(ldecor.ttaBtli6liom.  It  I»a  wlivc. 

A  no  equal.  For  Interior  decoration,  suitable  for 

wood,  wicker,  metal,  glass,  earthenware,  etc.  Seventy-fifth  Semi-annual  Statement,  January,  1891 
Put  up  In  s^-opening  tins  ready  for  immediate  use.  _ 


Made  in  every  color,  shade  and  tint.  Pricea,  by 
mail :  Tins,  60  cfa.;  Tinlets,  90  eta. 

BATH  ENAMEL 


_ _ uy  SUMMARY  OF  ASSETS. 

mail :  Tins.  80  cts.;  Tinlets,  90  cts.  0^^  , . $313,400  83 

TO  COLORADO  via  BURLINGTON  ROUTE.  "RATH  E'N'  A  MEL  Bondi  fc  Mortgage!,  teingfint  lien  on  EealErtataeOMBO  00 

Only  One  Night  On  the  Road.  .  United  SUtee  Stookf,  (Market  Valne)  -  3,273,460  00 

Leave  Chicago  at  IKIO  p.m..  or  St.  Louie  at  8:25  A.M..  and  Specialty  Made  to  Reeiet  the  Action  Of  Boiling  Water.  B^^k,  Tmit  Co.,  and  Ballroad  Btooki  and  Bondi, 
arrive  Denver  «:16  p.ii.  the  next  day.  Through  Sleepew,  ^  TINS.  BY  MAIL,  70  CENTS.  (Market  Valno),  -  -  -  3,724,460  00 

ESSt’^co^ct^lthtow  tJlrinetnd^it^tfmUMtlalM  AeplnalPa  Englleh  Enamel  was  awarded  the  first  SUte  and  City  Bondi,  (Market  Value),  -  637,707  08 

^  Lrlinrton  R^ute  to  Denver,  leaving  Wlc^o  6:10  demand,  -  -  698,100  M 

P.M.,  St.  Louis  at  8:15  p.m.,  and  Peoria  at  3*.20  p.m.  and  8  Edinburgh  in  1890.  Beware  or  worthless  imitations.  Interest  due  and  aoomed  on  Jannarj  let)  1891|  43|086  94 

p.M.  All  trains  daily.  Tourist  tickets  are  now  on  sale,  Whe^uoXe  Depot  for  the  United  States,  Premiums  nnooUected  and  in  hands  of  AgentSi  674,883  71 

and  can  te  h^  of  ticket  agents  of  all  ro^e  and  at  Bur-  334  BBOAD'WAY.  NEW  YORK.  Beal  EeUte, .  1,376,064  08 

Hngton  Route  depots  at  Chicago,  Peoria  and  St.  Louis.  «  — L  ^  ■ 

'There  is  no  better  place  than  Colorado  for  those  seeking  DIECKERHOFF,  RAFFLOER  &  CO.,  $9,091,192  68 


Extract  from  Statement  made  January  let,  1891. 
vary,  1891  ®*»’**»* . 

^  RMerre,  for  Inanranee  In  force,  etc...  8,M5,8M  Tfi 

Net  Bqrpln, .  l,BOB,MW 

PoUey  Holder,  Sorplna .  9,608,99# 

$313,400  83  OroM  AsMta .  8,M7,»4a  M 


Safety  Fund  Policies  Issued. 


P.M..  All  trains  daily.  Tourist  tickets  are  now  on  sale, 
and  can  be  had  of  ticket  agents  of  all  roads  and  at  Bur¬ 
lington  Route  depots  at  Chicago,  Peoria  and  St.  Louis. 
There  is  no  better  place  than  Colorado  for  those  seeking 
rest  and  pleasure. 


Preminmi  nnooUeoted  and  in  handi  of  Agents, 


,724,460  00 

637,707  08  F.  C.  MOORE,  Preeident. 

^43  986  94  Sec'y. 

674|883  71  HENRY  EVANS,  2d  Vice-Pros' t  and  Ssc’y  Agsnem’pwpiL 
376,064  08  EDWARD  LANNIMG,  WM‘ A.  HOLMAN,  Asst.  Sse’vm. 


1,376,064  08 
$9,091,192  68 


3^11011)  all 

That  tbe  WARREN  HOSE 
SUPPORTER  Fastener  has 
rounded  bolding  edges,  and  cannot 
cut  the  stocking.  All  others  are  so 
constructed  that  they  must  cut  it. 
Beware  of  Imitations  resembling 
the  Warren  In  general  appearance. 
Demand  tbe  .^nuine  which  Is 
stamped  WARREN  as  shown  on 

cut.  Sold  Everywhere. _ 

Write  for  a  cony  of  our  finely 
illustrated  pamphlet  on 

SENSIBLE  DRESSING. 

Containing  unbiased  articles  by 
eminent  writers. 

FREE  TO  EVERYBODY. 

Geo.  Frost  &  Co.,  31  Bedford  St,  Boston. 


LIABILITIES. 

Oash  Oarita’,  -  -  -  - 

Boserre  Frominm  Fund, 

Besorra  for  Unnaid  Losses  and  olaims, 

Besorro  for  Sinking  Fund,  - 

Hot  Surplus,  .... 


MUSICAL  CURRICULUM. 

By  6EO.  F.  ROOT.  ^th  in  American 

and  Fonin  Fingsrinf .  Pric  of  either  Fingering 
82.75  by  ^l.poftpaid. 

ROOri  NEW  COURSE,  vf,- 

Ry  F.  W.  ROOT.  moet  adranced  and 

moat  practical  book  for  Private  or  Claaa  Vocal  In- 
atmctioa.  Paper,  31.50 ;  Limp  Cloth,  $2.00  by  mail 
poetpail. 

REED  ORQAN  STUDIES. 

By  W.  F.  8UDD8.  heneiveeet  of  atnd- 

iee  by  tile  eminent  writer.  In  eight  Booke.  Price, 
SOcte.  each,  poetpald. 

MUSICAL  YISITOR.fo^ch"o??.*Ji"do*?Jf!;fi{‘.! 

Containi  Anthame,  Voluntaries  and  Interesting 
Beading  Matter.  Single  copiee  I5cta.,  31A0  per  year. 
Special  lerme  to  einba  of  five  or  more. 
iDEMA  OF  tOMfl  The  lateet  and  best  book 
"■**5*8  •UHUi  for  Singing  Schoole  and 
Ry  «•  P.  Root  A  O.O.Cnae  Convenilone.  Full  of  good 
thinga.  Price,  60cte.  poetpald. 

HOW  TO  PLAY  CHORDS  ■  aet  of  ine^ucti.ne 


Main  Office,  100  Broaaway,  New  Yorlu 

^OTno’niQ  no  O.  H.  BUTCHER,  Secretary  Brooklyn  Dept., 

*849  fi7fi  M  Court  and  Montague  Streets,  Brooklyn,  M.  V 

44  708  n  <Y-  J-  MCDONALD,  Manager  Western  Dept., 

1  aaa’RM  m  Bnlldhig,  Chloago,  Dk 

1,434, D»o  4a  B.J.TA'YLOR.  Gen.  Adjuster. 

$9,091,192  68  oao.  E.  KLINE,  Asst,  to  Gen.  Managw 


DANIEL  A.  HEALD,  President. 

JOHN  H.  WASHBURN,  I  Pre-ldentn. 
ELBRIDGE  O.SNOW,  Jr.,  f  vice-nresidenis. 

WILLIAM  L.  BIGELOW,  lo- 
THOMAS  B.  GREENE,  j- B«CTetarie«. 

AREUNAH^.  BURto.  ]  Secretaries. 


GEO.  E.  KLINE,  Asst,  to  Gen.  Managw 
D.  B.  WILSON,  Manager  Pacific  Coast  Dept. 

Pine  Street,  San  Fnmolaoo,  Ott> 

RESPONSIBLE  AGENTS  WANTED. 


TOT4M  PATTNFAPR  now  to  plat  chords  1  aet  of  inetructiai 

I  n.  In  V _ XX  I  I  1  N  .lV.V _ II,  for  learning  to  play  chorda.  Price,  50cte.  postpaid. 


MANUFACTURER  OF 


TRUNKS,  TRAVELLING  BAGS, 

AND 

Importer  of  Leather  Goods. 

736  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK. 


THE  JOHN  CHURCH  CO., 
raw. 4th  St.,  lSE.lSthBt, 

CDfOUIMATL  o.  NEW  TORID 


LEGGAT  BROS. 


MILLION 


7S6  BBOADWAY,  AKW  YUBK.  CHUPEST  BOOK  STORE  IN  THE  WORLD 

This  well  known  and  reliable  bouse  has  now  entered  BAII  I  lAEI  BOOKS,  RARE, 

upon  the  fifty-fourth  year  of  its  existence  with  increase  mm  1 1  I  III  |kl  nTTnYmrci  x,  rTiRRFi^ 

fMilities,  and  tbe  largest  and  best  assortment  of  goods  in  IM  1 1  I  1 1 1  111  CURIOUS  &  (.UKKLNT. 

this  country,  consisting  of  lfflll■LIUl1  ON  HAND 

SOLE  LEATHER  TRUNKS  AND  PORTMANTEAUX,  LIBRARIES  AMD  BOOKS  BOUGHT. 
LADIES'  DRESS  AND  BONNET  TRUNKS,  SEALSKIN  rusm 

AND  ALLIGATOR  BAGS,  DRESS  SUIT  CASES,  LIBRARIES  SUPPLIED  CHEAPER  THAR 
POCKET  BOOKS,  Etc.  jm/y  ROOK  STORE  IM  THE  WORLD. 

STEAMER  TRUNKS,  DECK  CHAIRS,  SEA  Mammoth  Catalogue  furnished  upon  application 

RUfiS,  RUB  STRAPS,  lEQGAT  BROTHERS,  8 1  Chambers  St., 

SHAWL  WRAPS,  HOLDALLS,  and  complete  outfits  ’ 

for  European  Travellers.  Third  door  west  of  City  Hall  Park,  NEW  YOUK 


LEGGAT  BROTHERS,  8 1  Chambers  St., 

Third  door  west  of  City  Hall  Park,  NEW  YOUK 


U.  S.  Mai!  Steamships. 

Steamers  every  Saturday  from  New  York  to 

GLASGOW  and  LONDONDERRY, 

From  Pier  41,  N.  R.,  foot  of  West  24th  St. 

CIRCASSIA,  July  18, 2  p.m.  I  Saturd^,  Aug.  1,  No  Sailing 
ANCHORIA,  July  28,  8  a.m.  |  ETHIOPIA,  Aug.  8, 8  A.M. 

CI'TY  OP  ROME,  May  23.  5  a.m.,  June  27, 9  a.m. 
Rates  for  Saloon  P'assage. 

By  S.  S.  CI’TY  OF  ROME,  #60  and  upwards,  according 
to  accommodation  and  location  of  room. 

Other  steamers  of  the  line,  #50  and  upwards. 
Second  Cabin,  #30.  Steerage  #20. 
Passengers  booked  at  through  rates  to  or  from  any  city 
in  Great  Britain  or  on  the  Continent. 

Drafts  on  London  sold  at  lowest  rates. 

For  Books  of  Tours,  Tickets,  or  further  information, 

HENDERSON  BROTHERS, 

7  BOWLING  GREEN.  NEW  TORM. 


wOl  travel  In  the  moet  oomtortable  manner  who  la  i.i'il3fl 
to  points  West,  Northwest  or  Sonthweet  In  one  of  tbe 
SOLID  VB8TIBULR  EXPRESS  TRAINS 
which  run  dally  between  ehlcago  and  Oonncil  Bluffs  twlth 
through  Sleeper  to  Omaha),  Chicago  and  Kansas  City  (with 
through  Sleeper  to  Denver),  Chicago  and  St.  Joseph,  and 
Chleago  and  Denver  and  Pueblo  via  Colorado  Springs,  ovw 
THE  GREAT  ROCK  ISLAND  ROUTE. 

Elegant  Day  CkiachM,  Sleepers,  Becllning  Chair  Oars  and 
(east  of  tbe  Missouri  Biveri  Dining  Oars,  all  heated  bp 
steam  from  the  locomotive  (Sewell’s  system).  Superb  Dla- 
ing  Hotels  west  of  St.  Joseph  and  Kansas  City. 

THE  FAMOUS  ALBERT  LEA  BOUTS 
is  the  favorite  to  and  from  MinneapoliA  St.  Paul,  Water- 
town,  Bionx  Palls  and  all  points  North  and  Northweaa 
For  tickets,  maps,  time  tables,  land  folders,  WnTZBB 
TXAIL,  or  desired  Information,  addreee  f 

E.  ST.  JOHN,  CHICAGO.  JKO.  gEBASTUN. 

General  Manegsr.  Gen.  Tlckst  &  Pbss.  Agi 

OSOk  L.  Bhodcs,  AM’t  Qen.  Face.  Agent,  head- 
quartere,  Chicago ;  Sax.  F  Botd,  Ase’t  Oen.  Ticket  k  Faaa. 
Agent,  headquarters,  lopeka,  Kansas. 


CABINET 

p^^H^^PhotographSy 

[  TirtfjK']  $3porDozea 

y^^HlRocInrood  Gallery 

17  Unloa  8qsare,II.Y. 
]jlfe>Slze  Crayea  4b  1  dea.  Cabtaeta* 
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THE  NEW-TORK  EVANGELIST:  THURSDAY.  JULY  9,  1891. 


Personal  and  News. 

The  office  of  inspectors  of  academies  has  been 


LETTERS  FROM  EAST  TENNESSEE.  Valley  to  overlook,  it  has  as  fine  a  surrounding  gun.  The  building  will  be  six  stories  high  with 

Samuel  Sawver  of  farming  country  as  the  sun  shines  on.  The  a  front  of  light  brick  and  terra^tta.  In  the 

By  Ber.  Samuel  sawyer.  »  j  x,.  «  basement  will  be  a  gymnasium,  bathrooms  and 

-  Collegiate  Institute  under  the  care  of  the  Pres-  pharmacj’.  Opening  from  the  entrance  hall  will 

0witEeriand  of  America— Humboidi— Clinton  and  it«  bytery,  is  flourishing,  with  Rev.  N.  W.  Thorn-  be  an  octagonal  reception-room  and  a  chmiel 
Orowth-lt«  zinc  and  Lumber  and  New  Court  Principal,  and  is  a  worthy  successor  of  with  seating  capacity  for  800  persons.  The 

Houpe  and  Churches  and  CJoal  and  Iron  All  Ar-udemv  nt  Oeneseo  N  Y  reading-room  and  library  will  occupy  the  sec- 

Ar«nnd-The  Bu«by  Coiony-‘‘No  Saloon”  Har-  the  old  Temple  Hill  Academy  at  Oeneseo,  N.  y.  ^  lecture-room  and  parlors  the 

riman — Wilder  and  J«Kn»on  City — Gen.  Cui-  Earnest  and  mature  faces  were  seen  in  its  the  rest  of  the  building  will  ne  devoted 

lorn.  halls,  and  a  Bible  study  was  attended,  which  to  the  class-rooms,  kitchen  and  work-rooms. 

-  is  a  peculiar  feature  of  this  institution.  The  One  of  the  pleasantest  features  of  the  building 

Editor  Evangelist:  After  an  absence  of  a  Northwestern  Normal  is  also  situated  here,  mak-  ®  The  building  will  be  fin- 

quarter  of  a  century,  I  am  once  more  among  important  educational  center.  Rev. 

the  mountains  of  East  Tennessee.  It  was  the  ^yman  who  has  been  pastor  here  for  many  Personal  and  News 

expressed  opinion  of  the  great  traveller  Hum-  ^  another  ^he  office  of  inspectors  of  academies  has  been 

boldt.  that  East  Tennessee,  which  he  field.  The  city  library  of  4,500  volumes,  is  also  abolished  by  the  Regents  in  consequence  of 

the  Switxerland  of  America,  was  the  healthiest  bard  after  the  Wadsworth  Library  of  differences  with  the  Civil  Service  Commission, 

legion  on  the  face  of  the  globe.  I  have  been  a  namesake  in  New  York.  But  New  York  bas  Dr.  Ouchterlony,  of  Louisville,  has  presented 

severe  sufferer  from  the  grippe  for  fourteen  hundred  acre  corn  fields  and  pasture  lots.  Jo  the  Catholic  University  at  Washington  a 

order*!  ^rerywhere  the  crepe  are  said  to  give  ua«„al 

me  here  in  the  hope  of  full  recovery.  promise  of  large  returns.  Mississippi  Valley. 

I  am  at  Clinton,  Anderson  County,  eig  een  Alma,  Mich.,  the  seat  of  the  vigorous  young  Over  six  hundred  samples  of  house  letter- 
miles  north  oP  Knoxville,  with  my  brother,  pregbyterian  College,  of  which  the  Synod  of  boxes  have  been  received  at  the  Postoffice  De- 
C  J.  Sawyer,  who  graduated  at  Albany  Law  Michigan  is  so  justly  proud,  was  the  next  place  partment  for  examination  by  the  committee 
Schaol.  a^  ha.  b«o  a  vi.i  TbiapiL  L  I  theceata,  of  the  South.  ih'’Lnr^her?‘S 

#or  twenty-six  years.  My  father  sent  Peninsula,  and  is  famous  not  only  for  its  free  deliverv  service  is  in  use. 

me  from  Middletown,  N.  Y.,  to  form  a  partnOT-  jjQjjggg^  but  also  for  its  Sanitarium,  and  for  the  The  death  last  week  of  a  Spanish  lady  of 
•hip  with  some  attorney,  and  in  1865  I  brought  ^  gf  jtg  gj^g  jn  the  United  Los  Angeles,  Dona  Bandine  by  name,  removes 

him  to  CUnton,  and  he  entered  into  partnership  delightful  climate  and  one  of  the  last  survivors  of  a  distinguish^ 

with  Hon.  L.  C.  Houck.  Houck  was  soon  after  ^mggt  drinkable  air  The  Colleee  which  was  D»ti^  Californian  family.  At  her  houra  in  old 
.  .  ^  ■  ■  „_g  almost  urinKaoie  air.  ine  ^oiiege  wuicii  w»b  San  Diego  a  generous  hospitally  was  this  man- 

elected  judge,  then  a  member  of  Co  gres  ,  bom  full  grown,  and  is  now  four  years  old,  sion  of  which  Richard  H.  Dana  wrote  so  graphic 
my  brother  has  been  in  tuccessful  practice  in  graduated  its  first  class  of  three,  besides  classes  a  description  in  his  “Two  Years  before  the 
this  region  ever  since.  He  and  his  family  are  .  preparatory  and  training  departments.  Mast."  She  also  mtertained  Fremont  and 

tivour  nan  tn  hiiild  m«  iin  and  v  17*  J  .  , 5  n,  tu  Sherman  and  Commodore  Stockton, 

doing  everything  they  can  to  nuiiu  me  up  ana  time  of  jubilation.  Rev.  George  F.  n  -a  ».  *  r  u  tt  u-  tt- 

.MnVn  m  TV  urinit  ntrrrmhir  t,.  President  Gilman,  of  Johns  Hopkins  Univer- 

^  ^  '  , ,  ,  Hunting,  D.D.,  who  has  so  successfully  guided  gity^  ig  much  impressed  with  the  preparations 

Judge  Houck  has  closed  his  honorable  ana  hitherto,  and  who  recently  resigned  to  accept  for  the  Columbia  Fair,  and  he  thinks  that  the 
useful  career,  and  his  son  John,  from  present  ^  ^  pastorate  at  Flint,  preached  the  “Department  of  Liberal  Arts,”  if  carried  out  as 

indications,  is  likely  to  be  his  father’s  successor  baccalaureate  sermon  and  addressed  the  gradu-  contemplated  will  be  one  of  the 

fKia /qiafi-inf  %n  c^ntTr^fui  ©  raost  instructive  and  interesting  features  of 

to  represent  this  district  in  uongress.  ating  class  at  commencement.  Seldom  do3s  Fair. 

When  I  was  here  1865,  Clinton  had  a  pop-  receive  such  devoted  love  from  his  stu-  a  remarkable  lake  has  appeared  in  the  Col- 


baccaiaureate  sermon  ana  aaaressea  me  graaa-  ^  interesting  features  of 

ating  class  at  commencement.  Seldom  d03s  ^yxe  Fair. 

any  one  receive  such  devoted  love  from  his  stu-  a  remarkable  lake  has  appeared  in  the  Col- 


ulation  of  lees  than  150,  it  now  numbera  over  fignts  as  was  given  to  Dr.  Hunting.  He  cor-  orado  Desert;  it  is  hielievedribat  the  water 
1,600.  It  is  throbbing  with  the  life  of  the  New  fiiafiy  welcomed  his  successor.  Rev.  A.  F.  Bruske  comes  by  an  underground  channel  from  the 
South.  Eads  and  Mixter,  from  Plymouth,  of  Saginaw,  who  was  inaugurated  June  16th. 

Mass.,  formed  a  partnership  with  T.  H.  Heald  ,j,jjg  inaugural  address  was  very  able  and  was  .,^hole  desert  bv  opening  communication  with 
in  the  manufacture  of  xinc.  They  tim  out  a  rgeeived  with  great  favor.  In  it  Pres.  Bruske  the  Gulf  of  California.  Later  opinions  seems  to 
better  article  than  St.  Louis  or  Illinois  and  collie  was  founded  in  the  name  of  he  that  this  is  likely  to  occurr  through  natural 

ihough  they  employ  about  forty  hands,  and  ^  ^  Christian  Collie.  It  is  a  recruiting  ^  . 

keep  their  fires  burning  night  and  day,  they  gtation  for  Christian  ministers.  “  We  are  ambi- 

•ever  catch  up  with  their  Their  goods  gjj^jj  ^g  known  as  ‘the  on  ^half  of  Cairo,  Egypt.  He  is  a  great- 

•re  shipped  aH  over  the  United  States.  p^^j.  m^n’s  college,’  as  the  ‘cheapest  of  the  grandson  of  Colonel  George  Mason,  the  author 

The  Fisher  and  Burnett  Lumber  Company  j^gg^  ,  -y^g  proudly  announce  to  the  world  as  of  the  Declaration  of  Rights  and  the  Constitu- 
.  Urge  lumber  miU  m  Ml  oper.tio«, jmd  Eji„b«r«  Review,  ‘We 

otbere  who  do  an  imme^  bnai-  cuni,ate  literature  on  oat  meal,’  or  better,  on  tion  in  the  SouS^  war  and  aa  Director-General 
Hem.  There  are  two  plamng  mills  ana  a  gnst  meal.’  We  shall  insist  on  being  wor-  of  the  Egyptian  Survey.  He  has  traversed 

mill  in  Clinton,  and  an  Iron  Company  has  just  respect,  though  our  dress  and  food  shall  Albert  Nvanza,  surveyed  the  Nile  from 

been  organised,  and  a  Water  Works  Company  j„hn  the  Bantist  ”  Longola  to  Wadi  Haifa,  and  has  done  impor- 

— Ill  -rwnt  Kdb  tnlmoA  remind  men  or  John  the  iiaptist.  ^jjg  Abyssinian  frontier, 

wiu  soon  oe  lormea.  .  ^  Plans  are  under  consideration  by  which  stu-  4  «minentlv  nractical  smreestion  was  made 

The  county  is  just  completing  t^  dents  can  pay  their  way  by  a  few  hours  of  labor  by  ex-President  Andrew  D.^hite  at  a  recent 

finest  Court  House  in  East  Tennoscc.  The  Court  At  present  all  college  expenses  are  meeting  of  the  trustees  of  Cornell  University. 

House  at  Knoxville  is  the  only  one  that  sur-  brought  below  *150  yearly.  '^as  that  all  the  roads  on  the  Universi- 

...  .  _  A _ J.  mil _ ^  W  J  J  Aar  Via  V\«r  Aab.,J  a*.  aa 


House  at  Knoxville  is  the  only  one  that  sur¬ 
passes  it  in  size  and  cost.  There  is  abundance 


■"I - -  - - ^  Lake  Forest  University  did  a  graceful  thing  as  oordance  with  different  systems  in  nrdibr  tn  fnr. 

^coal  ten  milM  from  Clinton,  delivered  **7  fail-  well  as  worthy,  in  honoring  the  new  President  nish  a  standing  object-lesson  in’  regard  to  style 
There  is  plenty  of  iron  ore  all  along  Clinch  with  a  doctorate,  news  of  which  was  received  and  cost  of  maintenance.  It  is  evident  that 
River;  indeed  Lone  Mountain  is  full  of  it  Five  ^j^g  students  with  the  wildest  enthusiasm,  such  an  object-lesson  would  be  of  much  value 

miles  out,  the  same  veins  of  iron  ore  are  struck  oolleire  is  out  of  debt  and  the  outlook  is  students  of  roads  and  persons  undertaking 
nnnn  whieh  Oen  Wilder  hiiilt  the  ^hecoUegeis  outol  di.Dt,  and  the  outlooK  is  provide  the  State  with  better  highways, 
as  those  upon  which  Gen.  Wilder  bmlt  the  ^^g^  promising.  Its  library,  under  the  foster-  The  making  of  roads  is  an  art,  not  a  science, 
Rockwood  furnace.  jug  gj^jg  p,.  jQb  Pierson,  has  attained  al-  but  there  might  well  be  a  science  in  road  build- 

There  are  five  organized  churches  in  Clinton,  ^g^  ^j^g  monstrous  growth  ©f  17,125  volumes.  M*"-  '''kite’s  suggestion,  it  is  gratifying 

m,  Metbodtat  EpUbopia  and  MatbodUt  Epi^.  n°rXiiTtoX'SS!'nm  eBirt  •Tb.Sf  X 

^ntb,  have  new  hou^  of  woiahip  t  at  R^jcliffe  wearing  eaailv  tbe  laurela  gained  at  Inow  Ithaca  will  rejoice  in  the  proapect  thia 
might  be,  and  ought  to  be  filled  with  people  ^j^g  Assembly.  Of  the  $9,000  entertainment  gives  of  a  new  impulse  to  the  movement  for 
«very  Sabbath.  If  the  question  were  to  be  left  ^^^d,  he  drew  only  $6,000,  and  of  this  he  re-  street-Mvmg  so  that  the  only  blemish  may  be 
io  the  pews,  whether  these  two  churches  should  ^iUg  were  paid  $2,500,  making  beautiful  cities 

lie  merged  into  one,  they  would  be  harmoni-  ^^^^g  donation  to  the  fund  by  the  people  of  According  to  the  Rev  C  E  Amaron  Presi- 
«usly  blended  wUhin  twe^ciour  hours,  and  Detroit  of  $5,500.  For  the  benefit  of  the  Assem-  dentoftheFrenchProtestantColl^'eatSpring- 
Christianity  would  unquestionably  be  the  gainer,  |7^000  were  raised.  The  editorial  of  The  field,  Mass.,  there  are  now  about  50fi0OOFrench- 
WhUe  I  am  writing,  a  Normal  School  is  in  evangeust  of  June  11th,  is  regarded  as  very  ^ogi^d  and  NAYork  and 

session.  A  gentleman  from  Goshen,  Indiana,  interesting  readimr  in  Detroit,  and  its  truthful- 


ty  grounds  be  inmroved  by  sections  and  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  different  systems,  in  order  to  fur- 


session.  A  gentleman  trom  uosnen,  inaiana, 
Mr.  Farrell,  last  spring  a  year  ago  opened  the 
Clinton  Bank,  which  is  doing  well,  and  is  found 
to  be  a  great  convenience  and  a  great  benefit. 


interesting  reading  in  Detroit,  and  its  truthful-  rkpid’ly  increasing,  both  by  constd 
ness  is  recognized  by  those  who  saw  the  work-  from  Canada,  and  from  the  ga 
ings  of  the  Assembly,  children— generally  ten  or  twelvdj 

The  Assembly  made  a  mighty  impression  in  the  whole  nur 


..u  vvv.  o  s-’c.-w  - - - o- - - -  ’Xiie  Assemniy  made  a  mignty  impression  in  ^  /  V  r — w  . 

The  Rugby  Colony,  mainly  in  Scott  County,  Detroit,  and  will  pay  for  ml  that  it  cost  in  if 

qf..i?JuL,^ia  Morgan  and  strengjening  the  already  strong  churches  in  amonTthe  French 

f  bnvuasr  iSiomikwr.  HUr  Jo. •  ot  the  Colony,  j^clirfe  will  irive  the  readers  of  The  societies  of  men.  In  Lowell  al^ 

with  the  exception  of  a  few  who  would  prosper  evakoeust  some  reminiscences  of  the  Aseem-  P^bably  2,^  men  enrolled  in  thJ 

anywhere,  have  narrowed  down  to  the  un-  bly,  and  make  important  suggestions  concerning  there  were  217  of  these  societiM  wifl 

thrifty  sons  of  Englishmen,  and  those  outside  future  Assemblies. _ ^Wheeler.  S°/ele^£  to  rState®^nStim 

take  little  interest  in  them  any  more.  other  year  to  a  National  convention 

Col.  Byra,  who  made  a  good  record  as  a  m1-  CUttCUt  A  letter  from  Captain  Healy,  cc 


nYork,  and 
^number  is 
piigration 
.oofimber  of 
!D  oe  found 
r  85, 000  are 
lily  Roman 
I  sprung  up 
number  of 
there  are 
tn.  In  1890 
<  amember- 
se  societies 
and  every 


Col.  Byra,  who  made  a  good  record  as  a  sol¬ 
dier  in  command  of  the  first  Tennessee  Union 
Regiment,  but  spoiled  hi's  political  prospects  by 
running  for  Congress  on  tbe  platform  that  all 


City  and  Vicinity. 


^urnu*  xur  phvsicians  have  bemin  ®  full  mifitary  honors,  and  that 

Umon  men  should  be  paid  for  the  loss  of  their  ^J.^®  3^  o^co^s  be^n  A^erson,  the  seaman,  was  Wried  at  the  scene 


most  important  to  the  health  of  the  city. 


region.  Alabama  may  have  crowded  upon  torian,  volunteered  to  walk  with  her  colored  be  discuss^.  Among  the  speakers  are  ^esi- 
Pennsylvania,  and  in  certain  respects  bounded  classmate,  and  did  so.  It  is  too  bad  tbat  such  dent  Webster,  of  Union  College;  Dr.  E.  Hitch- 


ahead  of  her;  but  the 'people  of  Tennessee  in¬ 
tend  to  keep  in  sight  of  Alabama,  and  if  possi- 


rejudice  exists,  but  since  it  does  exist,  all  cock,  of  Amherst  College;  Chancellor  Mac 
onor  to  little  Miss  Holder.  Cracken,  University  of  the  City  of  New  York; 

A  very  thorough  special  examination  of  the  President  Hall,  of  Clark  University,  and  others. 


Jackson  and  his  contemporaries 


NOTES  BY  THE  WAY. 


by  Mr.  McKay,  is  tbat  fewer  small  children  |  the 
were  employed  in  the  crowded  tenement  facto- 


were  employed  in  the  crowded  tenement  facto¬ 
ries  this  year  than  heretofore.  Many  of  the 
children  over  fourteen  years  old  that  are  em- 


itnfiiTrJntn  iTO  ■iTn  Jj  I 


The  day  after  the  Assembly  was  spent  in 


Paris,  France.  We  do  not  wonder  that  they  of  the  other  addresses.  On  the  15th  and  16tr 


mourn,  nor  that  one  so  well  fitted,  both  in  cul-  will  be  held  an  International  Medical  Congress  tide  about  her  father  in  the  London  Illustrated 


ship  of  31,936.  Every  year  alU  th^  societies 
send  delegates  to  a  State  convention  and  every 
other  year  to  a  Nationd  convention. 

A  letter  from  Captain  Healy,  commander  of 
the  revenue  steamer  “  Bear”  h^  been  received 
saying  that  Lieutenant  L.  L.  Robinson,  who 
was  drowned  at  Icy  Ray,  was  buried  at  Sitka 
on  June  8  with  full  mifitary  honors,  and  that 


slaves,*  died  at  a  place  called  Harriman.  Gen.  important  to  the  health  of  the  city.  the  accident.  The  bodies  of  the  other  drowned 

Clinton  B.  Fitk,  shortly  before  he  p.^  nw.y,  j,  ^.ild  leaped  from  a  window  of  an  ele-  S“’hf  «me  o7wUiM  “f  h^rJ^rSfonnt 
and  a  Uttle  over  a  year  ago,  came  to  Hamman,  vated  <^.  in  taU  motion,  tot  w<yk,  and  wa.  |.i*f  Eliae  eiiLiition  l^rty  wa.  uSdS  a“  I?r 
with  other  strong  champions  of  temperance,  found  sitting  almost  uninjured  on  the  patnway  gay  the  day  following  the  accident,  without 
and  bought  the  land  in  and  around  it  and  laid  between  the  two  tracks.  further  loss. 

out  the  new  city,  which  excludes  the  saloon  ® -1“  .■f  July  4th,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 

forever.  Already  it  contains  three  thousand  grates  was  unveilLl *^on  ^  4A  with* the  Unit^  States,  our  National  flag  flutter^^^ 
inhabitants,  substantial  busings  houses,  and  ^emonies.  The  oration  was  delivered  by  Gen.  eSnteS® ralyVfSn'^onty^ 
elegant  private  residences,  and  they  are  now  Thomas  Ewing.  The  law  provides  that  an  additional  star, 

completing  a  $150,000  hotel.  The  growth  of  the  Count  Keratry,  who  arrived  last  week  from  after  the  addition  of  a  new  State  to  the  Union, 


which  the  city  had  its  origin.  in  the  cause  of  International  Copyright.  The  autonomous  rights  and  privileges  of  a  Federal 

Knoxville  that  had  a  population  of  10,000  in  medal  is  about  as  large  as  a  trade  dollar,  bear-  State  on  July  11,  1890,  appear^  last  Saturday 
1865.  now  has  over  40,000;  Nashville  has  60,000;  the  obverse  side  this  inscription:  “Syn-  upon  the  glorious  standaM  of  the  Nation. 

Meniphis  80,000.  ^Ire  et’TtktS^  The  Ufiiverrity  Convocation  is  being  held  in  the 

Gen.  Wilder,  whose  influence  has  been  felt  merciements  Mur  le  Copyright  biU,  4  Mars,  Sy“ind^^^y  of  thte^Kk^AU^rasSs’^te- 
from  Bristol  to  Chattanooga,  has  pitched  his  1891.  Belov^is  is  enmved  a  pair  of  scales  gtroctors  and  other  officers  in  colleges,  normal 
tent  in  Johnson  City,  Washington  County,  and  schools,  academies,  high  schools  and  other  in- 

alreadv  what  was  recentlv  but  a  wilderness  .“a“®  ^,**1®  <>rcle  de  la  Libraine  gitutions  of  higher  education  are  members  by 

au-eaay  wnai  was  receniiy  oui;  a  wiiuemess,  fig  I’lmprimerie  et  de  la  Papeterie,  fonde  en  an  ordinance  of  the  co^ocaViJ^  The 

with  the  etimlueof  the  iron  totereet  Im,  become  leur.”  “wdXTwetvthrtSMte  oMhe'‘DS! 

a  city  of  4,000  people.  A  very  brave  deed,  considering  how  much  versity  of  the  State  of  New  York.  Among  the 

'The  straws  I  Have  mentioned,  show  in  which  moral  courage  it  takes  to  ignore  social  preju-  papers  to  be  read  are:  The  University  Study  of 
way  the  wind  is  blowing.  The  raUroad  inter-  dice,  was  that  of  a  litUe  girl  at  the  commence-  Philosophy,  by  Professer  J.  G.  Schurman,  of 
/  •  4.  J  i.-  1-4.  4.  “®“*^  of  ffi®  Central  Grammar  School.  There  Cornell  University,  and  the  annual  address, 

ests,  numng  interests,  educational  interests,  ^^s  one  colored  girl  to  graduate,  and  the  ques-  Place  of  Scientific  and  Technical  Schools  in  the 
indeed  everything  affecting  the  welfare  of  the  tion  arose  as  to  which  of  her  white  classmates  American  System,  by  President  Francis  A.  Wal- 

..  «  _ _ w.U  _ ..1U  .^..lAU  Uww...  J _ _ 1  _ 3  iA  V  mw.  .  *^i  .  I  4.  ..  .  .  . 


ble,  to  take  the  lead  in  the  new  era  upon  which  factories  of  this  city  has  been  going  on  since  ___ 

they  have  entered.  May  28.  It  is  believed  tbat  much  good  has  Foreuen. 

My  brother  just  gave  me  an  introduction  to  heen  accomplished,  especially  in  the  reduction  .  „ 

tn  ak44iKm^  rsiii4,»,  of  child- labor  not  according  to  law,  and  in  the  England  is  all  agog  over  the  visit  of  the  Em- 
Gen.  William  CuUom,  uncle  to  Shelby  CuUom,  impfoygment  of  sanitary  conditions  and  meas-  peror  William  to  his  royal  grandmamma  of 
BOW  eighty -four  years  of  age.  He  owned  a  hun-  ures  for  the  safety  of  workers.  The  report  of  Great  Britain.  There  was  a  mt^nificent  display 
dred  slaves  before  the  war,  and  lived  in  Middle  Mr.  McKay,  who  had  the  district  among  the  at  Sheerness,  where  the  imperim  psrty  landed, 
Tennessee.  He  served  two  terms  in  Congress  clothing  makers  north  of  Canal  street  and  east  and  there  were  imposing  ceremonies  at  Windsor, 
_  J  rii  1.  *1..-  of  Broadway,  says  of  these  that  95  per  cent  where  the  emperor  met  the  queen, 

and  was  Clerk  of  the  House.  He  nterested  me  Sunday.  One  praiseworthy  effect  of  Lady  Macdonald,  widow  of  the  Premier  of 

much  with  some  of  his  reminiscenes  of  Andrew  the  enforcement  of  the  Factory  law,  as  noticed  Canada,  Sir  John  Macdonald,  has  been  raised  to 


mm 


as  an  acknowledement  of  her  hus- 


It  is  claimed  by  old  people  in  Kingston,  On¬ 
tario,  that  Sir  John  Macdonald  derived  his  genius 
from  his  mother,  who  is  said  to  have  t^n  a 


put  on  new  life,  with  its  water  works  and  elec  ue  till  August  16th.  This  will  probably  be  a  re-  straitened  circumstances  and  lived  very  humbly, 
trie  lights  and  natural  gas.  Of  some  of  the  old  ^  Brazilian  traveller  fell  into  the  crater  of 

faces,  it  must  be  said,  the  place  that  knew  (^ngral  LfimWk  hfs  ever  Lore  been  at-  yenri^te  ^uS^"  and  teave\^^^^^ 
them  knows  them  no  more,  and  of  some  of  the  tempted.  The  object  is  to  make  the  Park  an  maty thP  MCPnt Tit 

young  faces,  that  growth  has  made  them  new.  educational  headquarters  for  Temperance  and  j  ^  jn  4.  Ug  -yarned  ^ 

Theneztdayw.,  spent  where  ^°f^^,5cTw“rk.''XZ“"e^‘^keSX  It.  appeare  that  London' publishM-s  are  pro- 

in  the  evening  we  worshipped  gratefully  with  jj^jjy  jjjg  leading  prohibitionists  in  America  moting  athletic  exercises  among  the  writers 
the  people  of  the  First  Church  at  their  prayer-  and  many  other  noted  men,  such  as  the  Hon.  furnish  Mcupation  for  their  presses  and 


the  people  of  the  First  Church  at  their  prayer-  and  many  other  noted  men,  such  as  the  Hon.  furnish  Mcupation  for  their  presses  and 

meeting.  They  are  already  mourning  deeply  Roger  Q.  Mills  of  Texas  and  ex-Senator  Ingalls  profits  for  their  exchequer.  Messre.  Longmans 

the  anticiDaL  deoarture  of  their  uastor  Dr  of  Kansas.  The  address  of  the  Hon.  John  G.  ha^®  organized  a  cricket  eleven,  in  whicli  An- 

the  anticipated  departure  of  them  P^ter,  Dr.  j  ..The  Problems  of  our  Second  Centu-  drew  Lang  recently  played  against  his  rival 

Loba,  who  goes  soon  to  the  McAll  Mission  in  ry^^iU  be  of  national  interest;  so  will  be  many  brother  authors  of  the  farm  of  W.  H.  Smith. 

Paris,  France.  We  do  not  wonder  that  they  of  the  other  addresses.  On  the  15th  and  16th  Mrs.  Anne  Thackeray  Ritchie,  in  a  recent  ar- 


breakfast.  Each  child  received  also  a  photo¬ 
graph  of  the  young  Queen. 

The  present  head  of  the  Moltke  family.  Count 
Wilhelm  von  Moltke,  has  decided  that  his  great 
uncle’s  study-room  and  the  innumerable  souve¬ 
nirs  with  which  Kreisau  abounds  are  to  be  left 
in  exactly  the  same  state  as  when  the  Field 
Marshal  set  out  on  his  last  journey  to  Berlin. 
Nothing  is  to  be  touched,  and  the  place  is  des¬ 
tined  to  become  ultimately  a  Moltke  Museum. 
It  seems  tbat,  in  addition  to  bis  own  reminis¬ 
cences,  the  veteran  left  behind  a  number  of 
notes,  character  sketches  and  historical  studies 
to  be  edited  separately. 

Spain  is  one  of  tbe  last  countries  to  which 
one  would  ordinarily  look  for  social  progress, 
but  the  reforms  proposed  in  the  Cortes  would 
do  credit  to  any  nation,  however  advanced  its 
progress.  The  labor  of  women  and  boys  is  reg 
ulated,  certain  kinds  of  unhealthy  work  are  for¬ 
bidden  to  women,  and  the  supervision  of  facto¬ 
ries  and  laborers’  dwellings  is  provided  for.  If 
the  laws  proposed  are  adopted,  Spain  will  be 
ahead  of  England  and  of  most  other  nations  in 
the  protection  given  to  the  working  classes. 

William  Henry  Gladstone,  eldest  son  of  the 
Right  Hon.  William  Ewart  Gladstone,  died  on 
the  morning  of  the  4th.  He  was  bom  at  Ha 
warden,  Flintshire,  in  1840;  was  educated  at 
Christ  Church,  Oxford;  entered  Parliament  in 
1865,  where  he  sat  until  1888,  several  times 
holding  office.  For  some  time  p^t  he  had  been 
suffering  from  brain  disease  and  from  paralysis 
of  the  right  side.  His  physician  performed  an 
operation  on  Thursday  last,  removing  a  tumor 
which  had  been  pressing  upon  tbe  brain.  The 
patient,  however,  sank  rapidly  after  the  tumor 
had  been  removed.  Owing  to  ill-health,  his 
father  was  not  permitted  to  be  present,  and  he 
reached  London  too  late  to  be  present  at  his 
son’s  death.  Mr.  Gladstone’s  grief  upon  reach¬ 
ing  the  death  chamber  was  terrible  in  its  inten¬ 
sity,  so  much  so  that,  combined  with  his  en¬ 
feebled  health  and  advanced  years,  his  friends 
feel  anxious  as  to  the  result. 

HANNIBAL  HAMLIN  DEAD. 

Ex-Vice-President  Hannibal  Hamlin  died  on 
tbe  evening  of  the  Fourth.  His  health  had  been 
failing  for  nearly  a  year,  but  on  the  day  of  his 
death  he  walked  down  town. 

He  was  born  in  Oxford,  Me.,  August  27, 
1809.  He  prepared  for  college,  but  owing  to  the 
death  of  his  father,  he  was  compelled  to  take 
charge  of  the  estate.  In  1883  he  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  and  practiced  in  Hampton  until  1848. 
In  1840  he  received  the  Democratic  nomination 
for  Congress,  but  was  defeated.  In  1842  and 
1844  he  was  elected  to  that  body.  In  1848  be 
was  made  United  States  Senator  to  fill  tbe 
vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of  John  Fairfield 
until  1888.  Among  his  colleagues  were  Webster, 
Calhoun,  Douglas,  Crittenden,  Reverdy  John¬ 
son,  Cass,  Benton,  Jefferson  Davis,  John  P. 
Hale,  William  Allen  and  “Tom”  Corwin.  Simon 
Cameron,  Daniel  S.  Dickerson,  John  S.  Dix  and 
Sam  Houston.  He  was  re-elected  in  1852,  but 
resigned  in  1857,  having  been  elected  Governor 
on  the  Republican  ticket.  He  soon  resigned  and 
was  again  made  United  States  Senator,  where 
he  served  until  1861,  when  he  was  elected  Vice- 
President  on  the  ticket  with  Abraham  Lincoln. 
In  the  later  generation,  almost  all  of  whom  he 
also,  outlived  were  Seward,  Chase,  Fessenden, 
Sumner,  Wilson,  Slidell.  Hamilton  Fish,Toombs. 
Wade  and  Andrew  Johnson.  He  presided  over 
the  Senate  until  1865.  After  this  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  Collector  of  the  Port  of  Boston,  which 
place  he  filled  until  his  resignation  in  1866.  He 
was  a  Regent  of  the  Smithsonian  Institute  from 
1861  to  186.5,  and  was  reappointed  1870.  Although 
he  was  originally  a  Democrat,  he  was  a  strong 
anti-slavery  man,  which  led  to  his  leaving  the 
party  and  joining  the  Republicans.  Ee  fougbt 
earnestly  to  prevent  the  extension  of  slavery 
into  the  new  territories.  His  death  severs  one 
of  the  few  remaining  human  links  that  bind 
this  generation  to  that  of  the  war  period. 
Though  not  a  brilliant  nor  a  very  able  man,  he 
won  honors  and  high  station  by  his  ardent 
patriotism,  displayed  when  his  country  most 
needed  the  services  of  its  sons.  Death  came  to 
him,  as  it  came  to  two  other  notable  American 
patriots,  on  his  country’s  birthday.  Readers 
of  The  Evangeust  will  remember  with  interest 
that  he  was  a  relative  of  Dr.  Cyrus  Hamlin  who 
for  so  many  years  and  so  ably  served  our  church 
on  the  mission  field. 

TENTH  NATIONAL  TEMPERANCE  CONVENTION. 

The  tenth  National  Temperance  Convention 
will  be  held  at  Saratoga  Springs,  at  the  Meth¬ 
odist  Episcopal  Church,  commencing  Wednes¬ 
day,  July  15th,  at  10  A.  M.  The  proceedings 
will  include  discussion  of  the  papers  to  Ite 
submitted  in  print  to  the  Convention,  on  Total 
Abstinence  as  a  Christian  Obligation,  by  Rev, 
Dr.  H.  L.  Wayland;  Methods  of  Church  Tem¬ 
perance  Work,  by  Rev.  Dr.  O.  P.  Gifford ;  Tbe 
Work  among  the  Childen,  by  Mrs.  Nellie  H. 
Bradley;  The  Use  of  Temperance  Literature,  by 
Rev.  D.  C.  Babcock ;  Temperance  Mission  Work 
among  the  Colored  People,  by  Rev.  Dr.  J.  C. 
Price  ;  The  Latest  Word  of  Science  Concerning 
Alcohol,  by  Ezra  M.  Hunt,  M.D. ;  The  High 
License  Method  of  Dealing  with  the  Liquor 
Traffic,  by  Rev.  Dr.  Albert  G.  Lawson;  The 
National  Government  and  the  Liquor  Traffic, 
by  Hon.  W.  B.  Hill;  Constitutional  Prohibition, 
State  and  National,  by  A.  M.  Powell,  Esq. ;  The 
Prohibition  Party,  State  and  National,  by  A.  A. 
Hopkins,  Esq. ;  Citizens  Prohibition  Leagues,  by 
Rev.  Dr.  A.  J.  Kynett;  Can  Prohibition  be  En¬ 
forced?  by  Hon.  L.  B.  Kellogg;  The  Economics 
of  Prohibition,  by  Dr.  R.  E.  Hutchins;  Total 
Abstinence  and  the  Working  Masses,  by  T.  V. 
Powderly,  Esq.;  Woman’s  Work  in  the  Tem¬ 
perance  ^form,  by  Mrs.  Mary  A.  Livermore; 
The  World’s  Fair  and  the  Liquor  'Traffic,  by 
Rev.  Dr.  J.  P.  Henson;  Law  and  Order  Leagues, 
by  L.  Edwin  Dudley,  Esq. 

A  public  meeting  will  be  held  on  Wednesday 
evening,  which  Rev.  Joseph  Cook,  Miss  Frances 
E.  Willard,  and  Mrs.  J.  Ellen  Foster  have  been 
invited  to  address. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  for  a  reduc¬ 
tion  of  fare  on  the  principal  railroads  and  at 
the  hotels.  For  particulars  apply  to  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Committee,  58  Reade  Street,  New 
York. 

Theodore  L.  Cuyler,  President;  J.  N.  Stearns, 
Corresponding  Secretary;  Albert  G.  Lawson, 
'Theophilus  A.  Brouwer,  Eugene  H.  Clapp, 
Henry  B.  Metcalf,  Louis  Wagner,  W,  C.  Steele, 
W,  T.  Sabine,  Committee. 

A  THRIVING  INSTITUTION. 

The  American  Academy  of  Political  and  So¬ 
cial  Science  has  just  issued  its  first  Hand-book 
containing  the  Constitution,  Names  of  Officers, 
Report  of  the  Executive  Committee  for  the  first 
year,  and  the  List  of  members.  Although  in 
active  service  only  twelve  months,  it  now  has  a 
membership  of  1,978,  gathered  from  every  State 
and  Territory  in  the  Union,  and  from  ten  for¬ 
eign  countries.  There  are  over  50  members  in 
England,  besides  several  in  Scotland  and  Ire¬ 
land.  France  is  represented  by  4,  Germany  by 
16,  Russia,  Switzerland,  Austria,  Italy  and 
even  Japan  and  India  contribute  to  the  Acad¬ 
emy’s  membership.  We  find  among  the  mem¬ 
bers  leading  representatives  of  all  professions  and 
branches  of  business.  Among  the  prominent 
literary  men  are  James  Russell  Lowell ;  Charles 
Dudley  Warner;  Samuel  Clemens  (Mark  Twain) ; 
Richard  Wilson  Gilder,  Editor  of  the  Century ; 
Lorettus  Metcalf,  Ex-Editor  of  the  Forum; 
George  William  Curtis;  E.  L.  Godkin,  Editor 
of  the  Nation;  Thomas  Wentworth  Higginson; 
The  Editor  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly;  and  the 
Editor  of  Harper’s  Monthly.  The  list  of  the 
legal  fraternity  is  headed  by  Chief  Justice  Ful¬ 
ler,  and  counts  Judge  Jameson  of  Chicago,  re¬ 
cently  ueceased;  Hon.  T.  M.  Cooley,  chairman 
of  the  Interstate  Ckimmerce  Commission;  Judge 
John  Davis  of  the  U.  S.  Court  of  Claims;  Hon. 
Dorman  B.  Eaton,  LL.D.;  Wayne  MeVeagh; 
and  Chas.  J.  Bonaparte  of  Baltimore;  Prof.  O. 
S.  Matterson  of  the  Law  D^artment  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Pennsylvania;  Prof.  F.  M.  Burdick 
of  the  (Columbia  University  Law  School;  and 
many  others  whose  names  are  as  well  known  as 
those  mentioned.  Among  the  prominent 


some  limit  to  the  term  of  Stated  Clerks.  This 

is  wise  on  general  principles,  to  say  nothing  of  a  Jq  Brwklyn.  It  will  be  remembered  that  $125,-  daughter  declined  the  offer  of  a  public  reception 
particular  instance.  000  was  given  last  Winter  by  Mr.  C.  D.  Wood  during  their  recent  visit  to  Amster^m.  They 

The  beautiful  city  of  Geneseo  Ill.  called  iii  memory  of  his  wife,  who  was  most  active  in  requested  the  city  officials  to  use  the  money 
•MaoIa  Citv  ”  kent  na  for  a  wook’a  vilii  with  *^1®  founding  and  management  of  the  Associa-  coflected  for  the  reception  in  feeding  the  poor. 

^F^le  Lity,  kept  us  for  a  week  s  visit  with  The  gift  was  conditioned  on  the  raising  Consequently  more  than  80,000  poverty-stricken 

friends.  This  city  has  quadrupled  its  namesake  of  an  additional  $100,000  by  July  1st.  This  con-  creatures  received  presents  of  food  and  money, 
in  New  York,  and  while  it'has  not  a  Genesee  dition  has  been  complied  with,  and  work  is  Ite-  and  35,000  school  children  were  provided  with  a 


the  Great  Exposition  city.  We  note  that  the  In-  Johnson,  Bishops  Foss,  Hurst  and  Mallalieu,  and  best  remembered  him ;  it  is  a  passage  where 
terior  and  the  (Chicago  Presbytery  are  consider-  Miss  Willard,  and  many  other  prominent  peo-  Mr.  FitzGerald  breaks  off  in  the  midst  of  a  let- 
ing  with  The  Evangeust  the  importance  of  P*«  members  of  the  committee.  ter,  saying  ‘  There  entered  Thackeray-grand, 

some  limit  to  the  term  of  Stated  Clerks  This  Ground  will  be  broken  this  week  for  the  new  ghJi  whiteheaded. 

.  ,  .  .  ,  ,  Young  Women’s  Christian  Association  building  The  Queen  Regent  of  the  Netherlands  and  her 

la  'anoA  /kn  ofAnAt*o  I  nrin/^mlAa  tj\  oovr  Hmnf  o  .  •».  •n-i  _ a _ _ i  ai.-^  _ b  _  _  %  ^  __  _ a_»_. 
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a  4hshop  of  tbe  Methodist  Uhurch;  itev.  D. 
Reed,  President  of  Dickinson  Ckillege;  Rev. 
Washington  Gladden  and  Rev.  H.  L.  Wayland, 
Editor  of  the  National  Baptist.  Many  of  the 
leading  Universities  and  Colleges  are  represented 
in  the  Academy  by  their  Presidents.  The 
names  of  Andrews  of  Brown ;  Low  of  Columbia ; 
Adams  of  Cornell;  Angell  of  Michigan;  ana 
Welling  of  Ckilumbian;  all  appear  on  the  list. 
Bankers  and  business  men  such  as  Sage  of  Chi¬ 
cago,  Andrew  Carnegie,  Ely  of  Cleveland,  Sage 
of  Ithaca,  newspaper  men  and  publishers,  and 
many  prominent  physicians  are  on  the  list  of 
membership.  The  Academy  has  made  an  un¬ 
usual  record  among  the  learned  bodies  of  its 
kind  in  the  world.  It  has  issued  almost  1,200 
printed  pages,  and  the  work  has  been  of  an  un¬ 
usually  nigh  character,  not  merely  attracting 


the  attention  of  people  in  this  countrjr  who  are 
interested  in  Political  and  Social  Science,  but 
eliciting  the  warmest  commendation  from  lead¬ 
ing  scholars  and  writers  of  foreign  countries. 

The  New  York  Educational  Bureau  was  started 
seventeen  years  ago  under  the  management  of 
H.  S.  Kellogg,  a  trained  teacher,  and  its  success 
has  been  very  marked.  Its  publications.  The 
School  Journal,  The  Teachers’  Institute,  The 
Teachers’  Profession  and  Our  Times,  are  very 
useful  in  their  several  departments.  The  last 
manual  was  started  recently  to  give  a  riinimi  of 
the  important  news  of  the  month — not  the 
murders,  the  scandals,  etc.,  but  the  news  that 
bears  on  the  progress  of  the  world.  Specially 
fitted  for  the  use  in  the  schoolroom,  it  is  pure, 
bright,  suggestive. 

THE  WEATHER.  ' 

The  week  which  was  so  cool  and  calm  and 
bright  in  the  East,  has  been  a  period  of  de¬ 
structive  storms,  floods  and  hurricanes  in  the 
West.  Kansas  and  Missouri,  Ckilorado  and  Cal¬ 
ifornia  have  suffered.  The  phenomenon  in  the 
diolorado  Desert,  of  which  notice  is  made  else¬ 
where,  is  being  repeated  in  California,  where 
the  partially  dried-up  Tulare  Lake,  the  largest 
body  of  fresh  water  in  the  State,  is  beginning 
to  ml  up,  driving  out  many  settlers,  who  have 
located  ranches  on  the  rich  alluvial  bed  of  the 
old  lake.  _ _ 

HOW  THEY  DO  IT  IN  JAPAN. 

Professor  John  H.  Wigmore  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Tokio,  Japan,  giving  his  impressions  in 
tbe  July  Scribner  of  ^e  first  national  election 
in  Japan,  says:  “The  prevailing  tone  here,  as 
everywhere  throughout  the  country,  was  a 
sober  one.  No  crowds,  no  processions,  no 
‘workers,’  no  flags,  no  decorations,  no  excited 
partisans,  nothing  to  destroy  the  calmness  of 
the  beautiful  July  day.  Yet  there  was  cer¬ 
tainly  no  lack  of  struggle  for  membership  in 
the  new  Parliament.  Almost  everywhere  tnere 
were  two  or  three  candidates  running  for  each 
seat,  and  in  some  places  as  many  as  ten  or  a 
dozen  appeared.  Nor  was  there  any  lack  of  in¬ 
terest  on  tbe  part  of  the  people.  Throughout  the 
country  more  than  ninety  per  cent,  of  the 
electors  went  to  the  polls.  In  some  districts  of 
more  than  a  thousand  voters,  not  a  single  one 
missed  voting  —  something  tbat  was  probably 
never  heard  of  in  our  own  country.  So  that 
the  outward  quietness  was  certainly  not  the 
result  of  any  inward  indifference.” 

WESTERN  RESERVE  UNIVERSITY. 

The  reports  of  the  President  and  Faculty  of 
Adelbert  College  and  the  College  for  Women  of 
tbe  Western  Rraerve  University,  furnish  inter¬ 
esting  reading.  President  Thwing  has  occupied 
his  chair  only  since  last  November,  but  within 
this  brief  period  he  has  seen  gratifying  advance 
in  more  than  one  particular.  An  important 
change  has  been  made  in  the  course  of  study 
especially  of  the  last  two  years,  where  the 
Group  System  has  been  introduce,  a  happy 
medium,  it  is  believed,  between  the  rigor  of  the 
general  system  and  the  dissipating  tendency  of 
the  elective  system.  Grati lying  testimony  is 
given  to  the  general  high  standard  of  scholar- 
arship  and  character.  The  report  of  the  Treas¬ 
urer  of  Adelbert  College  shows  that  slightly 
more  than  six  per  cent  income  is  received  from 
the  investments — a  strong  reason,  as  Dr.  'Thwing 
justly  deems,  for  an  increase  of  the  funds.  'The 
most  immediate  financial  need  of  tbe  College  is 
a  fund  for  the  purchase  of  books  for  the  libra¬ 
ry,  and  next  to  that,  the  need  of  laboratories 
for  the  d  partments  of  Chemistry,  Physics  and 
Biol<^y.  The  College  for  Women  is  still  very 
insufneienily  endowed.  Progress  toward  secur¬ 
ing  a  permanent  equipment  bar  been  made  dur¬ 
ing  tbe  year,  but  a  large  endowment  is  needed. 
It  is  not  contemplated,  in  the  event  of  its  being 
secured,  to  dissociate  the  two  institutions. 
Both  economy  and  strength,  it  is  believed,  will 
be  promoted  by  such  an  interchange  of  work 
among  the  two  Faculties  as  will  prevent  any 
unnecessary  reduplication  of  teaching  force  or 
equipment.  But  under  sneb  a  regime  the  C!ol- 
lege  for  Women  needs  an  assured  income  of  at 
least  $80,000.  It  is  earnestly  to  be  hoped  that 
so  excellent  an  institution  will  not  long  lack 
anything  essential  to  its  entire  success. 

Citcrare  J^otes. 

In  the  July  number  of  Babyhood,  Babyhood 
Publishing  Co.,  New  York,  Dr.  David  Warman 
publishes  a  valuable  paper  on  the  subject  of 
difficult  dentition  and  lancing  the  gums,  which 
is  designed  to  correct  the  erroneous  impressions 
tbat  prevail  among  mothers  in  regard  to  the 
teething  process.  Mrs.  Felix  Adler  describes  a 
plan  for  providing  poor  children  with  sterilized 
milk;  and  various  writers  discuss  other  impor¬ 
tant  topics. 

The  July  Century  contains  a  paper  by  the 
artist-author,  Mr.  F.  Hopkinson  Smith,  A  Day 
at  Laguerre’s.  It  may  open  the  eyes  of  some 
New  Yorkers  when  they  realize  the  delights  of 
nature  which  are  at  their  very  doors,  for  while 
Mr.  Smith’s  article  might  be  descriptive  of  a 
sylvan  river  in  southern  France,  it  is  really  the 
story  of  an  outing  on  the  Bronx — the  little 
stream  which  travelers  on  the  New  York  and 
New  Haven  and  the  Harlem  railroads  catch 
sight  of  just  as  they  enter  New  York.  The  au¬ 
thor  illustrates  the  article. 

In  the  July  number  the  Review  of  Reviews 
publishes  a  striking  picture  of  a  man  who  is  un¬ 
questionably  more  talked  about  at  the  present 
moment  than  any  other,  namely,  Baron  Hirsch, 
who  was  the  friend  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and 
who  is  to-day,  in  the  language  of  the  Review, 
“Tbe  Millionaire  Moses  of  the  Nineteenth  Cen¬ 
tury,  ”  and  whose  energy  and  money  are  finding 
ways  of  deliverance  for  the  oppressed  Jews  of 
Russia.  It  is  a  happy  stroke  of  journalism  that 
brings  tbe  face  of  mron  Hirsch,  the  rich  Jew, 
young,  suave,  modern,  well  dressed,  side  by 
side  with  the  face  of  Dr.  Pobedonostzeff,  the 
procurator  of  the  Holy  Synod,  whose  policy  of 
persecution  is  a  shadow  on  the  reign  of  Alex¬ 
ander  HI.  of  Russia.  'The  procurator  is  a  frigid 
looking  old  theologian. 

Dr.  J.  M.  Buckley,  in  a  brief  paper  on  Chris¬ 
tianity  and  Socialism,  in  the  July  number  of 
Harper's  Magazine,  presents  a  clear  statement 
of  the  principles  which  the  Founder  of  Christi¬ 
anity  and  His  apostles  announced  and  illustrated 
concerning  the  relations  of  mankind.  The  con- 
clusioh  which  he  reaches  is  that  Christianity  is 
“  the  only  system  that  affords  the  poor  an^  con¬ 
solation,  or  confers  upon  them  any  dignity,  or 
that  threatens  the  rich  with  the  loss  of  God’s 
favor  if  they  oppress  the  poor,  ”  and  that  “  the 
progress  of  the  human  race  upward  will  be  in 
proportion  to  the  diffusion  of  Christian  pre¬ 
cepts.”  Doubtless  his  conclusion  is  right,  though 
in  his  premiss  he  has  forgotten  the  Jewish  re¬ 
ligion. 

The  Economic  Basis  of  Prohibition,  a  paper 
read  by  Prof.  Simon  N.  Patten  of  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  at  the  May  Meeting  of  the 
American  Academy  of  Political  and  Serial  Sci¬ 
ence  is  published  in  the  July  number  of  the 
Annals.  The  moral  and  educational  phases  of 
this  question  have  received  much  discussion, 
but  that  the  prohibitory  agitation  rests  in  fact 
on  an  economic  basis  is  a  novel  and  interesting 
idea.  It  accounts  for  the  fact  tbat  many  per¬ 
sons  become  total  abstainers  in  this  country,  who 
would  never  have  done  so  in  their  homes  in  Eu¬ 
rope.  Opponents  of  Prohibition  will  need  to 
reconstruct  tbeir  theories  to  meet  this  trenchant 
argument,  and  advocates  of  prohibitory  legisla¬ 
tion  will  recognize  a  powerful  ally  in  one  who 
demonstrates  that  strong  economic  forces  are 
gradually  working  in  their  behalf. 

W.  D.  Howells’s  new  novel,  entitled  “An 
Imperative  Duty,”  is  begun  in  Harper’s  Maga¬ 
zine  for  July. 

An  engraved  portrait  of  Dr.  Charles  A.  Briggs, 
accompanied  by  a  sketch  of  his  life  and  work, 
forms  the  main  feature  of  the  July  Bookbuyer 
(Scribner’s). 

The  most  complete  history  of  the  Chilian  war 
yet  published  in  this  country,  appears  in  Har¬ 
per’s  Weekly  of  July  8th.  The  illustrations  in¬ 
clude  views  of  prominent  localities  connected 
with  the  war,  pictures  of  Chilian  war- ships, 
and  portraits  of  the  leading  men  on  both  sides 
of  the  conflict. 

The  first  book  entered  under  the  new  copy¬ 
right  law  was  “The  Faith  Doctor,”  by  Edward 
Eggleston,  to  whose  efforts  the  law  is  so  large¬ 
ly  due.  It  was  arranged  that  Dr.  Eggleston’s 
novel  should  be  plac^  first  on  tbe  copyright 
records  for  July  1,  1891,  as  a  mark  of  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  author’s  services  in  behalf  of  the 
law.  “Ihe  Faith  Doctor”  is  to  be  published  by 
D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

Messrs.  George  Routledge  and  Company  an¬ 
nounce  the  thirteenth  edition  of  Men  and  Wo¬ 
men  of  the  Time,  a  Dictionary  of  Contempora¬ 
ries  revised  and  broi^ht  down  to  date  by  George 
Washington  Moore,  Hon.  F.R.S.L.  It  is  a  large 
octavo  volume  of  1024  pages.  Many  of  the 
sketches  are  autobiographical.  A  large  propor¬ 
tion  of  space  is  given  to  Americans. 


lii 


'The  new  volume  of  Wide  Awake  w 
with  the  June  number,  continues  i 
histoiT  of  the  redoubtable  Pepper  fa 
little  folks  have  an  amusing  serial  of 
Miss  Matilda  Archaihbeau  Van  I 
prizes  a  month  will  be  given  in 
with  Miss  Rimmer’s  series.  Figure  I 
Children,  and  there  will  be  a  number 
esting  stories,  poems  and  serious  art! 

The  American  Journal  of  Archseolo 
the  History  of  the  Fine  Arts,  says 
pendent,  supplies  the  best  resume  of  a 
cal  news,  ^thered  from  European  and 
maicazines  and  papers,  that  is  to  be  fo 
any  language,  and  for  this  reason,  i^m 
the  original  articles  it  contains,  is  of  i 
sable  value  to  the  student.  Its  contribu 
men  of  note  in  all  countries. 

Mr.  W.  T.  Hornaday,  the  author  > 
Years  in  A  Jungle,  has  recently  comp 
new  work  entitled  Taxidermy  and  Zo< 
ClollMting,  which  the  Scribners  will  pnbl 
mediately.  It  is  a  complete  hand-book  f 
amateur  taxidermist,  collector,  oeteologis 
seum-builder,  sportsman,  and  traveler,  an 
tains  everything  that  the  practical  worker, 
on  the  art  of  collecting,  pree«*rving,  and 
ing  animals,  birds,  fishes,  and  reptiles. 

Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  will  soon 
under  the  title  Practical  Morals,  the  t 
scripts  which  recently  divided  the 
$1,(100  offered  by  the  American  Sec 
for  the  work  best  calculated  to  aid 
the  important  matter  of  moral  inst 
Hcientiflc  basis.  'The  Law’s  of  Daily 
by  Nicholas  P.  Gilman:  the  auth< 
sharing;  Character  Building,  a  Seri 
between  a  Master  and  his  Pupils,  &' 

P.  Jackson,  A.M.,  author  of  A  Demigod. 

There  may  be  many  more  pretentious 
tions,  but  there  can  hardly  be  any  of  n 
value,  or  destined  to  be  of  wider  influence, 
the  leaflets  issued  by  the  Committee  of  Ins' 
tion  of  the  New  York  Association  of  W 
Girls’  Societies,  of  which  Miss  Grace  H. 
is  chairman.  The  first  numbers  of  the 
seem  to  deal  principally  with  methods  and 
sons  for  the  forming  of  clubs,  the  respoi 
ties  and  opportunities  of  membership,  and 
gestions  for  work.  They  are  written  sim 
earnestly,  and  have  a  real  literary  cha 
It  is  hoped  that  all  interested  will  aid  in 
lating  them.  They  may  be  procured  ^  mail 
otherwise  from  the  agent.  Miss  L.  a.  O 
262  Madison  avenue,  at  the  low  price  of 
cents  each  or  $1.76-Der  hundred. 


NEW  PUBlilCA'nONS. 

D.  Appleton  and  Company :  'The  Evolution  of 
trio  and  Magnetic  Phjnslcs:  Arthur  £.  Kennelly. 

Hunt  and  Eaton:  Around  Bronton ;  Mrs.  Mary 
Baldwin. 

Pacific  Press  Publishing  Company,  Oakland,  C 
Two  (Cannibal  Archipelagoes;  ’Emm*  H.  Adams. 

John  Y.  Huber  Company,  Philadelphia:  The  : 
lem  of  Jesus;  George  Dana  Boardman. 

Silver,  Burdette  and  Company,  Boston :  The  ! 
pie's  Worship  and  Psalter;  Robert  S.  MacArthur 
Francis  Bellamy. 

Wilbur  B.  Ketcham :  The  Gospel  of  Spiritual 
sight ;  Charles  F.  Deems. 

Funk  and  Wagnalls:  The  Greatest  Fight  in 
World;  Charles  H.  Spurgeon. 

PERIODICALS. 

For  May Critical  Review  of  Theological  and  F 
osophical  Literature. 

For  June Authqr ;  Bulletin  of  the  American  C 
graphical  Society. 

For  July Magazine  of  Christian  Literature; 
view  of  Reviews;  American  Journal  of  Science; 
Englander  and  Yale  Review;  Quarterly  Review 
the  United  Brethren  in  Christ:  Wide-Awake; 
England  Magazine;  Old  and  New  Testament 
dent ;  Book  News ;  i^byhood ;  Lutheran  Quar 
Homiletic  Magazine. 

Institutions. 

Cambridge,  Mass.,  is  one  of  the  chi  ^ 
of  summer  study  in  the  country,  oo 
pursued  in  severed  languages,  in  che 
Dotany,  geology,  physics  emd  field  en^ 
not  to  mention  physical  traing  and  j^ysi 
and  hygiene. 

The  Wellesley  School,  Philadelphia,  has 
its  home  at  2025  and  2027  Chestnut  Street 
nine  years.  Inconvenience  has  resulted 
the  necessity  of  using  two  separate  houses. 
School  has  now  secured  a  new  building,  the  la 
home  of  Mr.  James  Spear,  at  the  north- 
corner  of  Spruce  Street  and  Twenty- first, 
location  is  delightful ;  away  from  the  noise 
business  and  easy  of  access.  The  house  wi 
built  regardless  of  cost,  and  is  one  of  the  fine 
in  Philadelphia.  It  is  by  the  generosity  of  M 
Spear  that  the  School  has  been  able  to  purcbai 
this  fine  residence.  It  will  occupy  it  at  the  be 
ginning  of  the  next  term,  September  28rd. 

The  sixty  -  sixth  annual  commencement 
Franklin  College,  New  Athens,  O.,  was  a  vei 
interesting  occasion.  People  fathered  from  f 
and  near  to  attend  the  exercises.  The  baccal 
aureate  sermon  was  preached  by  Rev.  R.  F 
Keeler,  D.D.,  of  Niles,  O.  It  is  a  matter  worthj 
of  note  tbat  this  college  sends  into  the  minis 
try  annually  about  the  same  number  as  A 
Arbor,  the  largest  university  ih  the  Uni 
States.  From  the  very  beginning  more  than 
per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  of  gradua 
nave  entered  the  ministry. 

Theodore  Burnham  Esq.  of  the  class  of  ’71 
makes  an  earnest  appeal  in  Monday’s  l^bun 
for  contributions  for  new  buildings  for  the  Uni 
versity  of  the  City  of  New  York.  The  increas 
ing  prosperity  of  this  honored  and  most  usefu 
institution,  makes  it  imperative  that  new  an^ 
larger  buildings  should  be  erected,  and  it  is  cer¬ 
tain  that  some  of  the  d^artments  can  be  more 
advantageously  located  further  up  town. 

Williston  Seminary,  Eastbampton,  one  of  the 
most  notable  preparatory  schools  in  our  coon 
try,  celebrated  its  semi-cenntennial  on  Wed 
nesday,  June  17th.  Fully  five  hundred  alumni 
were  present,  many  of  them  .men  who  hare 
made  their  mark.  The  beautiful  village  was  at 
its  most  beautiful,  the  ceremonies,  beginning 
with  a  procession  to  the  cemetery,  to  lay  a 
wreath  on  the  graves  of  the  founder  and  hii 
wife,  Samuel  and  Emily  Williston,  were  digni 
fled  and  interesting.  The  President  of  th 
Board  of  Trustees,  Hon.  A.  L.  Williston,  in  i 
brief  address  alluded  to  the  founder’s  earl^ 
poverty  and  final  acquisition  of  wealth,  and  hu 
recognition  of  a  debt  to  the  world  finding  ex 
pression  in  this  school.  Principal  Gallaghei 
gave  an  address  of  welcome,  reciting  some  o: 
the  valient  and  noble  deeds  of  certain  of  thi 
graduates  of  the  school.  The  orator  of  the  dsj 
was  Rev.  Charles  M.  Lamson,  D.D..  of  St 
Johnsbury,  Vt.  His  very  happy  sub^t  wai 
The  Conserved  Boy,  a  subject  suggested  by  thi 
address  of  Head-Master  Clark  at  the  quartei 
centennial  of  twenty  -  five  years  ago,  whid 
opened  with  these  words:  “Gentlemen,  it  hai 
always  been  my  supreme  aim  as  a  teacher,  no 
to  make  men  out  of  boys,  but  to  conserve  th 
boy  in  the  man.”  “In  this  utterance^”  sai 
Dr.  Lamson,  “I  find  a  theme  appropriate  t 
our  reflections  to  day — a  theme  that  declarei 
the  ideajif  the  school  in  its  honorable  and  use 
ful  history,  and  lives  in  its  hope  and  promise- 
The  Conserved  Boy.”  The  address  was  a  discus 
sion  of  what  secondary  education  is  and  ough 
to  be  in  its  influence  upon  the  boys,  and  it  bor 
high  testimony  to  the  success  of  the  presen 
principal  in  just  this  point,  of  conserving  th 
boy  in  the  man. 


^  .  n 

Read  the  Article  in  Tbb  EvANoaiiiST  of  May  7th,  page  8j 

The  Bunnell  dt  Eno 
Investment  Companva 

CAPITAL  $500,000.  j 

140  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 

Six  per  cent.  Western  City  and  Farm  Mortgages.  In¬ 
terest  semi-annual.  Payable  in  gold  and  guaranteed. 

Six  per  cent.  Debentures  secured  by  first  mortgtures 
only.  Interest  seml-annuaL  Holland  Trust  Comnimv 
Now  York  City,  Trustee. 

Loans  made  in  Montana  and  Washington  by  its  Trer~ 
urer,  Mr.  BnnneU,  personally,  of  fifteen  years’  experien 
a  director  and  large  stockholder.  Limited  to  not  exceed¬ 
ing  forty  per  cent,  of  his  own  valuation.  No  loans  made 
by  agents. 

A  Homx  Compant.  Its  stockholders,  except  Mr.  Bun¬ 
nell,  are  residents  of  New  York  State.  Majority  of  its 
stock  held  by  its  officers  and  directors.  No  losses  have 
been  made,  (fircular  and  list  of  stockholders  furniahM 
on  application.  j 

Under  the  supervision  of  the  New  York  State  Bankin  J 
Department.  ^ 

PrOTident,  Wm.8.Eno,Preot.  Stissing  National 
Pine  Plains,  New  York.  — 44.| 

Vice-Presidents :  Charlw  R.  Otis  (Otis  Elevators).  I 
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